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They live up to their reputation— 


The purchase of a Congoleum Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug always gives you your money's 
worth in service, in beauty, in labor saved 


and in cost per-year. 


When first you purchase a Congoleum 
Rug, you can see only that the many 
beautiful designs offer an appropriate 
room where an in- 


covering for every 


expensive floor covering is desired. 

But when you get the rug home you 
begin to verify, one by one, the other good 
qualities that are warranted by The Con- 
goleum Company through the Gold Seal 


(auarantee, 


You learn first, that a Congoleum Rug 
is easy to lay, and lies flat without fasten- 
Later you learn how easy it is to 
a damp mop 


ing. 
keep it bright and smiling 
will work wonders in restoring the orig- 
inal brightness to the colors and pattern. 
Chen you realize that it is waterproof 
and positively sanitary. And at the end 


of the year you acknowledge that Con- 

goleum Rugs are extremely durable and 

satisfactory. They come in these sizes: 

6 xQ9feet $ 8.75 9x9 feet $12.75 

7x9 feet $10.60 9x 10) feet $14.85 
9 x 12 feet $17.00 


All prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher 
than those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 





Get the New Rug Color Chart 


You can save time by selecting the patterns 
you would like to see before you go to the 
store. Get your copy of our latest Art Rug 
color chart and see all the latest patterns in 
the actual colors. Send your name and 
address to our nearest branch office. 


Company 











The 


Depa: of . 

Philadelphia a San Francisco 
Chicago The Company Boston 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B Halifax, N.S. 
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The rug on the floor is the 

6 x 9 fool size of Congoleum 
irt-Rug No. 322. It retails 


for $8.75 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY WILt 





The Gold Seal 


is Your Protection 


The Congoleum qualities are too good 
to take a chance of not getting. Make 
sure that you see the Gold Seal pasted 
on the face of the rug, and on every 
two yards of other Congoleum Floor- 
Coverings. Only genuine Congoleum 
has the Gold Seal as shown above. 
Look for it on the rug at the store. 

If you don't find it insist that the 
dealer show you the name ‘Con- 


goleum”’ stamped on the back of 
the material. 
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Chicago 
and the “Royal 


Chicago—keen selection—decisive action—these flash 
into our minds when we visualize the great Middle West. 
The Chicago and Alton Railroad, typifying Western 
decision, had no hesitation in choosing the ‘‘ Royal’’ Type- 
writer for typing the multiplicity of forms used in a large 
railroad organization. 
For the ‘‘Royal’’ is versatile—handles correspondence 
and bill work, form or card work, with equal facility. 
The ‘‘Royal” endures—ends the trading-out evil. And 
the ‘‘Royal’’ adds speed—a few turns of a simple thumb- 
screw device tunes it exact/y to the typist’s touch. 
Compare the work—the ‘‘Royal’’ will be your choice, too. 
Government demand for Royal Typewriters is so heavily taxing our 
fucilities that in the event ofour inability to meet your immediate requirements 
we know you will patiently accept this condition. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branches and A sencies the Worid Over 


YD! 



























Representative users of 


the Koyalin Chicago 


Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. 
American Radiator Company 
Pullman Company 

Ilinois Steel Company 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 
S. C. Johnston Company 
Ajax Rubber Company 
Creamery Package Company 
American Appraisal Company 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Paper Mills Company 

W. H. Rankin Co. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
LaSalle Extension University 


American Bridge Company 


The Royal 7 Nee Wn 
Chi ago ts located at 
92-34 §. Wabash Ave. 
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Sensational Flour 


Has Won a Million Users Already 


A Super-Grade Flour which housewives talk to others. Up to one month 
ago it was advertised by users only. Yet five big mills are now run- 
ning night and day to make it, with a daily capacity of 10,000 barrels. 


STRANGE thing 

has happened lately 

through the advent of 
a new-grade Flour. 


\ million users have al 
ready changed from old 
brands to this new one. 


One mill has quickly 
grown to five mills. And 
now those five mills, with 
a daily capa ity of 10,000 
barrels, are taxed to then 
limit to keep pace with the 
call for this Flour. 


Yet most people have 
never yet heard of it. Up 
to one month ago we had 
not even told women we 


made it 
The Story Is This 


Phe Quaker mills have 
long employed some of the Grocers simply point to 
the brand, and every lover 
of Quaker quality wel- 
comes this exquisite flour 


greatest of milling expert 


They have been trained 
to supet standards Quaker 
cereals dominate nearly 
all the world over, be- 
cause of their superlative 
quality 

There came a demand for an extra-grade Flour, and 
these experts decided to make it. A few years ago they 
built, for the purpose, a model modern mill. 


They equipped the mill with a laboratory, so the Flour 
could be constantly analyzed. And they built a kitchen in 
each mill, where cooks could daily test the Flour in baking. 


Here they milled the finest flour that science could pro- 
duce. They branded it with the Quaker trade-mark, and 
called it Quaker Flour. 


Then Came a Revelation 
A few hundred grocers were supplicd with this Quaker 
Flour. It never was advertised—grocers simply displayed it. 








Every woman who came 
to these stores knew about 
Quaker quality. Half of 
them, probably, were using 
some Quaker cereal. 

The very name of Quaker 
suggested an exceptional 
Flour, and they bought a 
bag to try. 

The quality amazed 
them. They told other 
women about it. And the 
demand for this Flour be- 
gan to multiply fast, just 
through this word-of-mouth 
advertising. 


Now Five Great 
Mills 


That was not long ago, 
but now five great mills 
run night and day to 
make it. 

ach mill has its labora- 
tory and each has its kitchen. 
So every day in every mill 
the Flour is analyzed and 
tested. And every mill pro- 
duces a Flour of this super- 
grade. 

It has won a million 
users simply by delighting 
them so that one user told another. 


How to Get It 
There are now thousands of grocers selling this Quaker 
Flour. Perhaps your grocer is among them—ask him. 
If he hasn’t this Flour, ask him to get it. It costs no 
extra price*-a fact that will surprise you when you try it. 
One sack will win you, as it has so many others. Help us 
to get it to you soon by asking your grocer to get it. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio Peterborough, Ontario 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 2085) 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Sudbury, Ontario 


Quaker Flour 
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Monsieur. 


R. FRENCH WORKINGMAN 
and the high cost of living! M. 
Jacques Bonhomme—as_ the 


© ICG UeS LOO 
By ELIZABETH FRAZER 





if a woman, gilds it, paints a perfectly 
dear ducky little snow landscape on its 
inside and ties it up with baby-blue 
pacer aS ‘ ribbon against the parlor wall. 





French laboring man is popularly po 
called—is in the limelight these days 
So also is his wife, Madame Jacques 
3onhomme, Mrs. French Working- 
woman. So also is his daughter, slim, fa 
trim, gay, feather-headed little Made- an 

moiselle Jacques Bonhomme, of the 

starry eyes, the frankly powdered little _ & 


nose, the adorably fresh little rosebud 
mouth, the transparent silk hose, and 
thest ig! heeled military boots _ 4 e 
exces ry and yet excessively 
. s* yf 
é. oe 


feminine down 
the laces—which go lightly tripping 

clickety-click, clickety-clack along the ~ _> . 
Grand Boulevards or the Rue dela Paix 4 

as little Mademoiselle Modiste, or Sa rr. 
Couturiére, or Munitions Worker, or 

War Industry comes forth from the 
teliers to eat her modest déjeuner, take 
ght Par 


try her pidgin E 











very tassels on 


sunshine, and 
“Soldat amér- 


icain naughtee boy!’’—in the quarters 


a turn in the bri 





where it will do the most dama 





They are coining money, these gay, 
brave little demoisel 





s, more than they 
have ever dreamed of in all their re- 
stricted yet not unhappy young lives. 
Soaretheirelders. Jacques er: omme 
and his family are earning bushels of 
money — bushels, that is, for the French. 
The American workman would turn up 
a disdainful nose at the size of the 

veekly pay envelope which horny- 
eA Jacques Bonhomme, with his 
hard, frugal, peasant heritage of cen- 
turies behind him, considers a tidy 


young fortune. 
The Surprising Reality 


\ HAT are the French working peo- 

ple doing with all this money? 
How much dothey earn? How muchdo 
they spend? What do they do with the 
surplus? How does the high cost of liv- 
ing in France—a cost which has already 
soared to two and a half times the 
before-the-war prices and is still rapicly 
mounting—affect their prosperity? In 
short, how have Jacques Bonhomme 





The harsh actualities of Jacques 
Bonhomme's days, the unflinching 
stubbornness and courage with which 
for centuries he has combated the bleak 
unyielding rigors of his environment, 
and the streak of granite hardness it 
his make-up which is the result of this 
age-long implacable strife—well, these 
are not for those who love soft, pretty 
pastel colors and romantie effects I 





make this advance statement because 
I] am sure some of these romanticists 
ure not going to like this thumb-nail 
sketch of Monsieur Jacque Bon- 
homme in his own habitat. 


A Man All Hero 
| ewe of all he is a peasant, a primi 


tive; hard-headed, intelligent, hu 
morous, conservative; fiercely individ 
ualistic and self-respecting; frugal 
the point of avarice; unsparing of other 
and doubly unsparing of himself; a 
toiler; a saver rather than a spender; 
a builder where others have looted and 
burned and destroyed; oppressed for 
centuries, yet patient, infinitely endur 
ing. It is out of his hardy loins the 
French race has sprung which has 
been enabled to emerge alive after 
four years’ bloody massacre. He is the 
poilu—the maker of Franee 

Neverthele , he l not a many 
Americans love to picture him— partly 
because the French peasant, unique 
and tremendous figure as he is, is 





} l 


scarcely know! outside of France: 
partly because we American® are a 
young and eager pe ople » given to en 
thusiasms, exaggerations, extremes 
And so we have gone ahead and made 
of Jacques a hundred per cent hero 
We have made him a glorious, glowing, 
tained-gla uperwarri 
mixture of Saint rf ly 

dragon, Washington ere ng the Dela 
ware, Lincoln freeing the slaves, Bar 
bara Frietchie waving her flag, Lafay 
jution, Kitchener 





ette join 








and his family been standing behind 
the poilu in the front lines; what have 
they been doing in the way of saving, 
of buying government loans and foregoing useless extravagances, to help win the war? 
In order tosimplify the subject in this particular article I am going to confine myself t 
M. Jacques Bonhomme, the French peasant farmer; first, because he is to-day, to-morrow 
and all the time the most important single factor in the entire commonwealth of France 
for reasons which will be stated later; and secondly, because in times like these one 
must not use up all one’s wood for a single fire, and if I once began with Mme. Jacques 
homme and Mademoiselle they would immediately take the center of the stage 
and create such a blaze that poor Jacques would be pushed out into ae cold without 
a single word. And so they, their nobility, their reality, and the entire big question of 


t NCH PICTORIAL SERVICE 





Frenchwomen in industry must wait for a more convenient season. This is Jacque: 


,onhomme’s hour. 

The reality is always surprising. It is never exactly what one expects it to be. It 
may be better; it may be worse—but usually it is just different. People who have rigid, 
hard-set, preconceived pictures of things in their heads are always disappointed in their 
husbands, their wives, their friends. They insist that the real shall duplicate their inner 
pictures in every single detail—or else they complain long and loud. They belong to the 
type of gentry which, if a man, calls a spade an—er—agricultural implement; and, 





Women of France Prove That They Can Perform Man's Work bridge 


> a ut Khart atius holding the 
ito one matchless 





We think of him, with blinding tears of easy emotion, a magr 


perfect 


rure in horizon 





blue, storming desperate embattled heights in a mist of smoke and glory, proudly chanting 


the Marseillaise. We do not realize that in the dirty littl pny holes which constitute 
the front line the national air of France is as rarely heard a is our own national air 


before the war. This false, highly poil j 


has neither lights nor shadows; neither foreground nor background; neither strength 
g g 


colored chrome conception pr a French peasant 


nor firmness of outline, nor any kind of living reality. And the French poilu deserve 
better than that. 

How came he to win Verdun? How came he to be fighting, after four vears of 
stupendous effort, with the same stamina, sang-froid and tireless energy that characterized 
him in 1914? Has he s iddenly conjured out of nothing into existence, by a sheer 
mandate of his will, that mighty moral power —the power to stick to the utt 
As easily might a man suddenly lean down, lay hold of his boot straps and whisper unto 
his soul: ‘* Now jump me over the moon!” One does not suddenly jump over the moot 
without having previously jumped over a whole series of smaller moons by way of 
practice. One does not win a Verdun, or run a Marathon race, or rise to any kind 


ermost? 


of permanent eminence in life without a very considerable preparation in the way of 
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adi cipline; corning delight 0 r iborious days: toil- 
and 


So that for one big 


rificing failing sunting cost 


ng act with tears; 


putting upag od still fight generally 


outstanding Verdun at whicl the world wonders one 
may count whole serie f little Verduns, rising like 
foot} to the eme effable peak, which have 
trengthened and toughened the fiber and given endur- 


to the squl 


nee 


temperament in terms of the past, we shall be in a better 
position to observe what he is doing in this present crisis, 
on his little farm, to save, to build up once more into a 
solid, living, healthy tissue the shattered and mutilated 
members of France 

To begin with, France is mainly agricultural. Forty- 
eight per cent of its population live by agriculture alone, 
and eighty-two 
per cent of the 





In America we 


have witnessed 


piritual control 

if th re } n | 
: | 

t} ir. B r 

have I acl 

t | ' tive y t 

irt from ala 

i i inte ve | 


thi tray 


dy we can come 
it onl imper 
fectly, from the 
utside, throug! | 


he power of 
ove and imag 
have 


abitant of the 


nation. To realize it completely one must 


been a Frenchman, let us say an inl 
vaded territory; seen his home the dearest 
possession on earth to the Frenchman 
ce poiled; hi ons deported to slave in 
German salt mine his wife and dauyh 
ters degraded to work a 


ian oflicer ibject to 





abuse: and knowing 


| 
, with this pain and desola 


tion 


forever eating tu heart, 


have gone on fighting through the 


long atr iT 


cwu veut ieriny 


priv 


" 
tolerabie 


de- 
feat, hunger, ation, disill 

Thi ! 
anguish ve have itnessed 
for most of the inside 


ision 
pectacte of 
not 
clearly 


the 


agony, 


individual heartbreaks have been 


mercifully hidden from view — but while 
we have witnessed we have not known 
what secret inner source in the Frenchman 
enabled him to suffer, to be crucified, and 
vet to endure And not knowing, it has 
eemed to us magnificent, marvelous, prodigious, 
And so it ji But it is not sudden. It has been pre- 
pared for by centuries of patient growth; by hardship; by 
oppression; by stoical endurance of the inevitable; and 
by individual exertion and grinding toil and rigid economy 
to keep a roof over the head and a crust at the table such 
as Americans, with their heritage of plenty, cannot even 
faintly conceive 

lo us these legends of hardship are old wives’ tales, 
unreal ghosts of limbos of other day lo them they are 
the savage reali 


An Age-Long Race 


— that type of a life of toil and pile on it century on 
top of centur Plant it thick with limitations and in- 
terruption which I shall describe later — such as tend to 


Make 


building up process coniinuous 


tear down all that has been so patiently built up. 


this tearing down and thi 
a kind of Penelope’ 


through the age 3 mantle, woven by 


day and unraveled by night— and you will evolve a race 
hort, stocky, powerful, patient, and hard as nails physi 
ally hat is the French peasant And the reason they 
have won tl parti ir Marathon race of endurance 
which we call the Great War is because they have been 
running the an ' iol endurance races ince before the 
Prines f Peace 1 1 boy and so they have stored up in 
the trong and disciplined natures all the properties of 
“t 
But t \ it which we marvel is not their only 
Verdur Ihe " been Verduning it straight through 
he age ' 
It is worth while, then, to get a glimpse of the real 
Jacques Bonhomme, the French peasant worker, in terms 
f hard actua to see him in the true setting of his 
environment and his heredity, and to observe how those 


\ 
mighty erosive factors have carved his nature into 
d characteristics, as a river carves its channel 
through the living After which, having got the lay 
of the land, » to speak, of | chara habits and 


two 


certain fixe 


ter, 



































land yields di- 
rect profit in the 
following pro- 
portions: Plow 
land, forty-eight 
per cent; pas- 
tures, twelve per 
cent; vineyard 

four per 
forests, eighteen 
per cent. 
Streams, 
and unculti- 
vated yet culti- 
vable territory 
equal eighteen 
per cent. One- 
fifth of the 
population are 
landowners. 
The peasant 
population of 


cent; 


roads 
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he would regard it as a dead loss or at best as a sort of 
grim, practical joke; and he would throw the title into an 
old trunk and start out to earn his living some other way. 
In size these farms run anywhere from two or three to 
fifteen acres; and when a peasant achieved 
fifteen acres his foot is on the lowermost rung of the ladder 
of prosperity. He may reasonably hope if he saves hard 
enough—and he may be trusted to do that—to lay aside 
sufficient to buy a few more acres. And that is his con- 
stant aspiration, his religion, his dream. Land. More 
land. 
For that 

able passion. 


has once 


he has an insatiable thirst, an unconquer- 

He loves it as a lover loves his mistress or 
a sailor loves the sea. For that he will save and hoard 
and scrape, sou by sou, frane by franc, louis by louis, 
toiling from dawn to dark, hard, taciturn, unsparing of 
effort, his face bent down to the faithful earth he 
through the long years 

= 


loves, 


The Struggle for Land 
AND in France is scarce and dear. The fact that every 
4 peasant secretly hankers for its ownership, keeping a 
weather eye on some choice corner for generations, tends 
to maintain its value. In the fertile agricultural regions 
of the center and the north it may fetch as much as five 
thousand francs a hectare—nearly four hundred dollars an 
acre. Convert that sum into terms of copper 
which are still the peasant’s unit of value; twenty sous 
to a franc, five and a half franes to a dollar. 
many years it may take to save one hundred thousand 
sous, the amount necessary to buy a single hectare; and 
then conceive how the peasant hoards his sous in the rusty 
copper pot behind his bedpost, and how jealously he 
guards the pot! It is much that he 
money —though no man on earth has a finer, more 
precise knowledge of the purchasing power of 
a sou-—-as that he land. He loves 
money because money buys land. That is 
the dominating note in his character 
the unconquerable thirst for land. 
From that deep desire he has evolved 
habits of toil, frugality, saving, which 
to the average American would seem 
insane. And these habits have be- 
come ingrained, instinctive, until 
they are the law of his life. He 
hates the townsman, because to 
him the townsman is lazy, idle, a 
talker, a vain spender of breath. 


sous 


Conceive how 


not so loves 


1 
1oves 


God gave men breath to work 
with, not to blow it out in futile 
speech, 


In America the passwords for the 


last century have been opportu- 
nity; stretching out; investing; 

French " : ; 8 t ot t 
ro yr S > : — 

Wence aigging up our upendous = re 


sources; spending with lavish hand. 
In France the situation is the exact 


Driven to 
Farm Work by 





a - Germar Soldiers reverse. There 
— — the pass- 

7 tus — ie | f a i words — at least, 
oe among those 

France is esti- who must earn 
mated at about their liveli- 
twenty-three hood—are 
and one-half thrift; conser- 


millions, or ap- 
proximately 
seven million 
families. And of 
these seven mil- 
peasant 
about 
four million own 
their own farms 


lion 
families 


The three mil- 
lion others are 
either tenants 
or day laborers, 
earning — before 
the war— from 
one and a half 
to three francs 


a day and their 








vation; toil; 
limitation of op- 
portunity or 
total negation; 
building up pos- 
sessions, stone 
by stone, with 
atrocious toil. 
Wespen 1. They 
save. The aver- 
age French peas- 
ant could amass 
a fortune out of 
what the aver- 
age poor Amer- 
family 
out of 
the back door. 





ican 
throws 





food. It will be Now there is 

seen therefore some sense, 
ean REWSPAPER UNION : 

that France is a A Great Grandmother in France Works to Release One More Man some _ idealism, 


land of farms. 

And these farms are not like the farms of America, 
enormous tracts extending over big reaches of territory, 
the boundaries marked by miles of barbed-wire fence. 
On the contrary the French farms are small. Viewed 
with American eyes they are the veriest little slips and 
patches and pocket handkerchiefs of land, tucked off here 
and there among the hills. The average French peasant’s 
farm is so small that an American, even a poor, neces- 
sitous American, would clean forget that he possessed it; 


in saving for a 
certain purpose—-especially when that purpose is to buy 
land. 

But also, in the case of the French peasant farmer, 
there is instinct behind it; and history, for every time 
Jacques Bonhomme trudges into the nearest town to visit 
the notary, with a clean blue blouse on his back and a 
dirty pouch of gold in his hand, to buy another hectare of 
his beloved land, history is repeating itself. By this action, 

Continued on Page 51) 
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ATES lay staring at the green-shaded light 
on his desk and disgustedly he realized that 
he must have been sleeping there for hours 
on the leather couch in his office. His eyes were 


peppery, his mouth dry. He rose, staggering with 
the burden of drowsiness, and glanced at his watch. 
It was three in the morning. 

“Tdiot!”’ he said. 

He wreathed to the window, twelve stories 
above the New York pavements. The stupidity 
that lay over his senses like uncombed wool was 
blown away as he exulted in the beauty of the city 
night. It was as nearly quiet now as Manhattan 
ever becomes. Stilled were the trolleys and the 
whang of steel beams in the new building a block 
away. One taxicab bumbled on the dark pave- 
ment beneath. Bates looked across a swamp of 
roofs to East River, to a line of topaz lights arch- 
ing over a bridge. The sky was not dark but of 
a luminous blue—a splendid, aspiring, naked blue, 
in which the stars hung golden. 

“But why shouldn’t I fall asleep here? I'll 
finish the night on the couch, and get after the 
New Bedford specifications before breakfast. I’ve 
never spent twenty-four hours in the office before. 

I'll do it!” 

He said it with the pride of a successful man. 
But he ended, as he rambled back to the couch 
and removed his coat and shoes: “Still, I do 
wish there were somebody who cared a hang 
whether I came home or stayed away for a week.” 

When the earliest stenographer arrived she found 
Bates at work. But often he was first at the 
office. No one knew of his discovery that before 
dawn the huckstering city is enchanted to blue 
and crocus yellow above shadowy roofs. He had 
no one who would ever encourage him to tell 
about it. 

To Bates at thirty-five the world was composed 
of reénforced concrete; continents and striding seas 
were office partitions and inkwells, the latter for sign- 
ing letters beginning ‘‘In reply your valued query of 
seventh inst.’”” Not for five years had he seen storm 
clouds across the hills or moths that flutter white over 
dusky meadows. To him the arc light was the dancing 
place for moths; and flowers grew not in pastures but in 
vases on restaurant tables. He was a city man and an 
office man. Papers, telephone calls, eight-thirty to six on 
the twelfth floor, were the natural features of life, and 
the glory and triumph of civilization was getting another 
traction company to introduce the Carstop Indicator. 

But he belonged to the new generation of business men. 
He was not one of the race who boast that they have had 
“mighty little book learning,”’ and who cannot be pictured 
without their derby hats, whether they are working, 
motoring or in bed. Bates was slender, immaculate, 
polite as a well-bred woman, his mustache like a penciled 
eyebrow; yet in decision he was firm as a chunk of flint. 

When he had come to New York from college Bates had 
believed that he was going to lead an existence of polite 
society and the opera. He had in fourteen years been to the 
opera six times. He dined regularly with acquaintances at 
the Yale Club, and he knew two men in his bachelor apart- 
ment building by their first names, and he attended sub- 
scription dances and was agreeable to young women who 
had been out for three years. But New York is a thief 
of friends. Because in one night at a restaurant you may 
meet twenty new people, therefore in one day shall you also 
lose twenty older friends. You know a man and like him; 
he marries and moves to Great Neck; you see him once 
in two years. After thirty Bates was increasingly absorbed 
in the one thing that always wanted him, that appreciated 
his attention—the office. 

He had gone from a motor company to the Carstop 
Indicator Company. He had spent a year in the Long 
Island City factory which manufactures the indicators for 
the Eastern trade. He had worked out an improvement 
in the automatic tripping device. At thirty-five he was 
vice president and Eastern manager of the company. He 
was a success. Yet he never failed when he was dining 
alone to wish that he was to call on a girl who was worth 
calling on. 

After fourteen years of the candy-gobbling, cabaret- 
curious, nice-man-hunting daughters of New York, Bates 
had become unholily cautious. His attitude to the average 
débutante was that of an aviator to an antiaircraft shell. 
And he was equally uncomfortable with older, more earnest 
women. They talked about economics. Bates had read a 
book all about economics shortly after graduation, but as 
he could never quite remember the title, it didn’t help him 
much in earnest conversations. He preferred to talk to his 
stenographer. He mentioned neither wine suppers nor her 
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large black eyes. ‘‘Has the draftsman 

sent over the blue prints for Camden?” 

he said. Or: “Might hurry up the Mc- 

Gulden correspondence.”’ That 

‘ was real conversation. It got 
somewhere. 

Then he began to talk to the 
girl in the building across the 
street. 

That building was his scen- 
ery. He watched it as an old 
maid behind a lace curtain 
gapes at every passer-by on 
her village street. It had the 
charm of efficiency that is 





























beginning to make Amer- } 
ican cities beautiful with a } 
beauty that borrows noth- 
ing from French chateaux : 
or English inns. The archi- - 
tect had supposed that he ¥ 
was planning neither a 
hotel nor a sparrows’ para- 
dise, but a place for offices. 
He had left off the lime- 
stone supporting caps that 
don’t support anything, and the marble plaques which are 
touchingly believed to imitate armorial shields but which 
actually resemble enlarged shaving mugs. He had created 
a building as clean and straight and honest as the blade of 
a sword. It made Bates glad that he was a business man 

So much of the building opposite was of glass that the 
offices were as open to observation as the coops at a dog 
show. Bates knew by sight every man and woman in 
twenty rooms. From his desk he could not see the build- 
ing, but when he was tired it was his habit to loaf by 
the window for a moment. He saw the men coming in at 
eight-thirty or nine, smoking and chatting before they 
got to work, settling at desks, getting up stiffly at lunch- 
time, and at closing hour, dulled to silence, snapping out 
the lights before they went home. When he worked late 
at night Bates was saved from loneliness by the conscious- 
ness of the one or two men who were sure to be centered 
under desk lights in offices across the way 

He sympathized with the office boy at whom the red- 
mustached boss was always snarling in the eleventh-floor 
office on the right, and was indignant at the boy he saw 
stealing stamps on the thirteenth. He laughed over a 
clerk on the eleventh changing into evening clothes at 
six—hopping on one leg to keep his trousers off the floor, 
and solemnly taking dress tie and collar from the top 
drawer of his desk. And it was a personal scrrow when 
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tragedy came to his village; when the pretty, 
eager secretary of the manager in the twelfth- 
floor office exactly opposite was missing for sev- 
eral days, and one morning a funeral wreath was 
laid on her desk by the window. 

The successor of the dead girl must have come immedi- 
ately, but Bates did not notice her for a week. It was 
one of those weeks when he was snatched from Task A to 
Task B, and from B to hustle out C; when the salesman 
out on the road couldn’t sell milk to a baby; when the 
telephone rang or a telegram came just as Bates thought 
he had a clear moment; when he copied again every night 
the list of things he ought to have done day before yester- 
day; and his idea of heaven was a steel vault without 
telephone connection. But at the end of the storm he had 
nothing to do except to try to look edifyingly busy, and to 
amble round and watch the stenographers stenograph and 
the office boy be officious. 

He sat primly lounging in the big chair by the win- 
dow, smoking a panetela and unconsciously gazing at the 
building across the street. He half observed that the 
manager in the office just opposite was dictating to a new 
secretary, a slim girl in blue taffeta with crisp white collar 
and cuffs. She did not slop over the desk tablet, yet she 
did not sit grimly, like the oldish stenographer in the 
office just above her. She seemed at the distance to be 
unusually businesslike. In all the hive that was laid open 
to Bates’ observation she was distinguished by her erect, 
charming shoulders, her decisive step, as she was to be 
seen leaving the manager's desk, going through 
the partition— which to Bates’ eye was an ab- 
surdly thin sheet of oak and glass— hastening 
to her typewriter, getting to work 

Bates forgot her; but at dusk, spring dusk, 
when he stood by his window, late at the office 
yet with nothing to do, enervated with soft 
melancholy because there was no place he wanted 
to go that evening, he noticed her again. Her 
chief and she were also staying late. Bates saw 
them talking; saw the chief sign a pile of cor- 
respondence, give it to her, nod, take his derby, 
yawn and plunge out into the general office, head- 
ing forthe elevator. The secretary briskly carried 
away the correspondence. But she stopped at 
her desk beside a window. She pressed her eyes 
with her hand, passed it across them with the 
jerky motion of a medium coming out of a trance 

“Poor tired eyes!"’ Bates heard himself mut- 
tering. 

No scent of blossoms nor any sound of eager 
birds reached the cement streets from the spring- 
flushed country, but there was restlessness in the 
eternal clatter, and as the darkening silhouette 
of the building opposite cut the reflected glow 
in the eastern sky his melancholy became a pain 
of emptiness He yearned across to the keen- 
edged girl and imagined himself talking to her 
In five minutes she was gone, but he remained 
at the window, then drooped slowly up to the 
Yale Club for dinner 

Doubtless Bates’ life was making him selfish, 
but that evening while he was being incredibly 
bored at a musical comedy he did think of her, 
and for a second hoped that her eyes were rested 

He looked for her next morning as soon as 
he reached the office, and was displeased with 
the entire arrangement of the heavenly bodies because the 
light wasn't so good across there in the morning as in 
the afternoon. 

Not till three o’clock was he certain that she was wear- 
ing what appeared to be a waist of corn-colored rough 
silk, and that for all her slight nervousness her throat 
was full and smooth. Last night he had believed her 
twenty-eight. He promoted her to twenty-three 

He sighed: ‘“‘Capable-looking young woman. Wish my 
secretary were as interested in her work. She walks with 
well, graceful. Now who can I get hold of for dinner 
to-night?” 
iu 


E SAW her coming in at nine o'clock; saw her unpin 

her hat and swiftly arrange her hair before her 
reflection in the ground glass of the partition. He saw her 
take morning dictation; bring customers in to the boss 
He saw 


He saw her slipping out to lunch, alone, at noon 
her quick sure movements slacken as the afternoon became 
long and weary. He saw her preparing to go home at 
night; or staying late, even her straight shoulders hunched 
as she heavily picked out the last words on her typewriter. 
All through the day he followed her, and though he knew 
neither her name nor her origin, though he had never heard 
her voice, yet he understood this girl better than at mar- 
riage most men understand the women they marry 
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The other people in her office treated her with respect. 
They bowed to her at morning, at night. They never 
teased her, as the fluffy telephone girl was teased. That 
interested Bates, but for many weeks she was no part of 
his life 

On an afternoon in early summer, when his hands were 
twitching and his eyeballs were hot coals from too-constant 
study of specifications, when everybody in the world 
eemed to be picking at his raw nerves and he longed for 


someone who would care for him, who would bathe his 
eyes and divert his mind from the rows of figures that 
danced blood-red against darkness as he closed his sting- 


ing lids, then he caught himself deliberately seeking the 
window, passionately needing a last glimpse of her as the 
one human being whom he really knew 

“‘Confound her, if she isn’t over there I’ll—well, I 
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won't go home till she 

She was by the window, reading a letter. She looked 
up, caught him staring at her. It was a very dignified Mr. 
Bates who plumped on his hat and stalked 
away. Obviously he would never do any- 
thing so low as to py on offices across 
the street! The word stuck in his mind, 
and scratched it Certainly he had never 
spied, he declared in a high manner as he 
fumbled at a steak minute that was exactly 
like all the ten thousand 
steaks minute he had en 
dured at restaurants. Well 
he'd take care that no one 
ever came in and misunder 
stood his reflective resting 
”y the window. He would 


\ 


never glance at that build- 


ing again! 

And so at nine o'clock 
next morning, with three ¥) 
telegrams and an overdue 1 
letter from Birmingham 
Power and Traction un- 
opened on his desk, he was 
peering across the treet 
and admiring a new hat, a 
Frenchy cornucopia with 
fold above fold of pale-blue - 
straw, which the girl was 
removing from her sleek 
hair 

There are severai ways 
of stopping smoking. You 
ean hide your tobacco in a 
drawer in the next room, and 
lock the drawer, and hide the 
key. You can keep a schedule 
of the number of times you 
smoke, You can refuse to buy 
cigarettes, and smoke only 
those you can cadge from 
friends. These methods are all 
approved by the authorities, 
and there is only one trouble 
with them—not one of them 
makes you stop smoking 

There are also numerous 
ways of keeping from studying the architec 
ture of buildings across the street. You can 
be scornful; or explain to yourself that you 
don’t know anything about employees of other 
offices, and don’t want to know anything. You can relax 
by sitting on the couch instead of standing by the window. 
The only trouble with these mental exercises is that you 
continue to find yourself gaping at the girl across and - 

And you feel like a spy when you catch her in self- 
betrayals that pinch your heart. She marches out of the 
manager's office, cool, competent, strong; then droops by 
her desk and for a strained moment sits with thin fingers 
pressed to her pounding temples 

Every time she did that Bates forgot his coy games. His 
spirit sped across the cafion and hovered about her, roused 
from the nagging worries about business and steaks minute 
and musical comedies which had come to be his mest 
precious concerns. With agitating clearness he could feel 
his finger tips caressing her forehead, feel the sudden cold 
of evaporation on his hand as he bathed the tired, cramped 
back of her neck with alcohol 

He gave up his highly gentlemanly effort not to spy. He 
wondered if maybe there wasn't something to all these 
metaphysical theories; if he wasn't sending currents of 
friendship across to cheer her frail, brave spirit in its fight 
to be businesslike. He forgot that he was as visible at his 
window as she at hers. So it happened that one evening 
when he was frankly staring as the girl house-cleaned 
pagodas of wire-basket nests she caught him, and turned 
her head away with a vexed jerk 


Bates was hurt because he had hurt her. He who had 


regarded life only from the standpoint of Bates, bachelor, 
found himself thinking through her, as though his mind 
had been absorbed in hers. With a shock of pain he could 


feel her lamenting that 3 
it was bad enough to 
be under the business 
strain all day, without , 
being exposed to 
ogling in her 
house of glass. He 
wanted to pro- 
tect her from ; 
himself. 
For a week he 
did not once stand 
by the window, ¢ 
even to look down 
at the street, 
twelve stories be- 
low, which he had 
watched as from 
his mountain 



























shack a quizzical 
hermit might con 
the life of the dis- 
tant valley. He 
missed his view, 
and he was glad to 
miss it. He was 
actually giving up 
something for 
somebody. He felt 
human again. 

Though he did not 
stand by the window it 
was surprising how 
many times a day he 
had to pass it, and how 
innocently he caught 
glimpses of the life 
across the way. More 
than once he saw her 
looking at him. When- 
ever she glanced up from 
work her eyes seemed 
drawn to his. But not 
flirtatiously, he be- 
lieved. In the distance 
she seemed aloof as the 
small cold winter moon. 

There was another 
day that was a whirl of 
craziness. Everybody 
wanted him at once. Telegrams crossed each other. The 
factory couldn't get materials. Two stenographers quar- 
reled, and both of them quit, and the typewriter agency 
from which he got his girls had no one to send him just 
then save extremely alien enemies who confounded type- 
writers with washing machines. When the office was 
quiet and there was only about seven more hours’ work on 
his desk, he collapsed. His lax arms fell beside him. He 
panted slowly. His spinning head drooped and his eyes 
were blurred. 

“Oh, buck up!” he growled. 

He lifted himself to his feet, slapped his afms, found 
himself at the window. Across there she was going home. 
Involuntarily—looking for a greeting from his one com- 
panion in work— he threw up his arm in a wave of farewell. 

She saw it. She stood considering him, her two hands 
up to her head as she pinned her hat. But she left the win- 
dow without a sign. Suddenly he was snapping: “I'll 
make you notice me! I'm not a noon-hour window flirt. 
I won't stand your thinking I am!” 

With a new energy of irritation he went back. Resting 
his eyes every quarter of an hour he sat studying a legal 
claim, making notes. It was eight—nine—ten. He was 
faint, yet not hungry. He rose. He was surprised to find 
himself happy. He hunted for the source of the glow, and 
found it. He was going to draw that frosty moon of a girl 
down to him. 

In the morning when he came in he hastened to the 
window and waited till she raised her head. He waved 
a quick, modest, amiable gesture. Every morning and 
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evening after that he sent across his pleading signal. She 
never answered but she observed him and—well, she never 
pulled down the window shade. 

His vacation was in July. Without quite knowing why, 
he did not want to go to the formal seaside hotel at which 
he usually spent three weeks in being polite to aunts in 
their nieces’ frocks, and in discovering that as a golfer he 
was a good small-boat sailor. He found himself heading 
for the Lebanon Valley, which is the valley of peace; and 
he discovered that yellow cream and wild blackberries and 
cowslips and the art of walking without panting still exist. 
He wore soft shirts and became tanned; he stopped worry- 
ing about the insolvency of the Downstate Interurban 
Company, and was even heard to laugh at his landlord's 
stories. 

At least a tenth of his thoughts were devoted to plan- 
ning a vacation for the girl across. She should lie with 
nervous fingers relaxed among the long-starred grasses, and 
in the cornflower blue of the sky and comic plump white 
clouds find healing. After arranging everything perfectly 
he always reminded himself that she probably hadn't been 
with her firm long enough to have earned more than a five- 
day vacation, and with etched scorn he pointed out that he 
was a fool to think about a girl of whom he knew only that: 

She seemed to take dictation quickly. 

She walked gracefully. 

She appeared at a distance to have delicate oval cheeks. 

She was between sixteen and forty. 

She was not a man. 

He was sure about Article Five. 

He was so strong-minded and practical with himself that 
by the end of his holidays the girl was cloudy in his mind. 
He was cured of sentimentalizing. He regarded with 
amusement his reénforced-concrete romance, his moth 
dance under the arc light’s sterile glare. He would—oh, 
he’d call on Christine Parrish when he got back. Christine 
was the sister of a classmate of his; she danced well and 
said the right things about Park Avenue and the Washing- 
ton Square Players. 

He got back to town on a Monday evening, just at clos- 
ing time. He ran up to his office, to announce his return. 
He dashed into his private room—less dashingly to the 
window. The girl across was thumbing a book, probably 
finding a telephone number. She glanced up, raising a 
finger toward her lips. Then his hat was off, and he was 
bowing, waving. She sat with her half-raised hand sus- 
pended. Suddenly she threw it up in a flickering gesture 
of welcome. 

Bates sat at his desk. The members of his staff as they 
came in to report—or just to be tactful and remind the 
chief of their valuable existence—had never seen him so 
cheerful. When they were gone he tried to remember what 
it was he had planned to do. Oh, yes; call up Christine 
Parrish. Let it go. He’d doit some other night. He went 
to the window. The girl was gone, but the pale ghost of 
her gesture seemed to glimmer in the darkening window. 

He dined at the new Yale Club, and sat out on the roof 
after dinner with a couple of temporary widowers and 
Bunk Selby’s kid brother, who had graduated in the spring. 
The city beneath them flared like burning grass. Broad- 
way was a streak of tawny fire; across the East River a 
blast furnace stuttered flames; the Biltmore and Ritz and 
Manhattan, the Belmont and Grand Central Station 
were palaces more mysterious in their flashing first stories, 
their masses of shadow, their splashes of white uplifted 
wall, than Venice on carnival night. Bates loved the hot 
beauty of his city; he was glad to be back; he didn’t 
exactly know why, but the coming fall and winter gave 
promise of endless conquest and happiness. Not since he 
had first come to the city had he looked forward so exult- 
antly. Now, as then, the future was not all neatly listed, 
but chaotic and trembling with adventure. 

All he said to the men smoking with him was “Good 
vacation—fine loaf.’”” Or “Got any money on copper?” 

But they looked at him curiously. 

“You sound as though you'd had a corking time. What 
you been doing? Licking McLoughlin at tennis or some- 
thing?” 

Bunk Selby’s kid brother, not having been out of college 
long enough to have become reliable and stupid, ventured: 
“Say, Bunk, I bet your young friend Mr. Bates is in love!” 

“Huh!” said Bunk with married fatness. ‘“Batesy? 
Never! He’s the buds’ best bunker.” 
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A TWO minutes of nine the next morning Bates was 
at the window. To him entered his stenographer, 
bearing mail. 

**Oh, leave it on the desk,” he complained. 

At one minute past nine the girl across could be seen in 
the general office, coming out of the dimness to her win- 
dow. He waved his arm. She sent back the greeting. 
Then she turned her back on him. But he went at his 
mail humming. 

She always answered after that, and sometimes during 
the day she swiftly peered at him. It was only a curt, 
quick recognition, but when he awoke he looked forward 
to it. His rusty imagination creaking he began to make 
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up stories about her. He was convinced that whatever she 
might be she was different from the good-natured, com- 
monplace women in his own office. She was a mystery. 
She had a family. He presented her with a father of lean 
distinction, hawk nose, classical learning—and the most 
alarming inability to stick to the job, being in various 
versions a bishop, a college president and a millionaire 
who had lost his money. 

He decided that she was named Emily, because Emily 
meant all the things that typewriters and filing systems 
failed to mean. Emily connoted lavender-scented chests 
of old brocade, and twilit gardens brimmed with dewy, 
damask roses; spacious halls of white paneling, and books 
by the fire Always it was Bates who restored her to 
the spacious halls, the brocade, and the arms of her bishop- 
professor-millionaire father 

There was one trouble with his fantasy: He didn’t dare 
see her closer than across the street, didn’t dare hear her 
voice—for fear the first sacred words of the lady of the 
damask roses might be: “Say, listen! Are you the fella 
that’s been handing me the double O? Say, you got your 
nerve!” 

Once when he was sailing out of the street entrance, 
breezy and prosperous, he realized that she was emerging 
across the way, and he ducked back into the hall. It was 
not hard to avoid her. The two buildings were great towns. 
There were two thousand people in Bates’ building, per- 
haps three thousand in hers; and in the streams that 
tumbled through the doorways at night the individual 
people were as unrecognizable as in the mad passing of a 
retreating brigade 

It was late October when he first definitely made out 
her expression, first caught her smile across the chill and 
empty air that divided them. In these shortening days 
the electric lights were on before closing time, and in their 
radiance he could see her more clearly than by daylight. 

On the last mail came a letter from the home office, 
informing him with generous praise that his salary was 
increased a thousand a year. All the world knows that 
vice presidents are not like office boys; they do not act 
ignorantly when they get a raise. But it is a fact that, 
afte: galloping to the door to see whether anybody was 


coming in, Bates did a foxtrot three times about his desk. 


He rushed to the window. Four times he had to visit it 
before she glanced up. He caught her attention by waving 
the letter. Her face was only half toward him, but he 
could make out her profile, gilded by the light over her 
desk. He held out the letter and with his forefinger 
traced each line, as though he were reading it to her. 
When he had finished he clapped his hands and whooped. 
The delicate still lines of her face wrinkled; her lips 
parted; she was smiling, nodding, clapping her hands. 
“She she —she understands things!"’ crowed Bates. 
He had noted that often instead of going out she ate a 
box lunch at her desk, meditatively looking down to the 
street as she munched a cake; that on 
Friday —either the office busy day or the 
day when her week's salary had almost run 
out—she always stayed in; 
and that she lunched at 
twelve. One Friday in earl) 
winter he had the house- 
keeper at his bachelor 
apartments prepare sand- 
wiches, with coffee in a 
vacuum bottle. He knew 
that his subordinates, with 
their inevitable glad inter- 
est in any eccentricities ol 
the chief, would wonder at 
his lunching in r+ 
“None of their business 
inyway!” he said feebly 
But he observed to his 
tenographer: ‘‘What a 
rush! Guess I won't go out 
forlunch.”’ He strolled past 
the desk of young Crackins, the 
bookkeeper, whom he suspected of 
being the office wit and of collect- 
ing breaks on the part of the 
boss as material for delicious scandal 
“Pretty busy, Crackins? Well,soam 
I. Fact, I don’t think I'll go out te 
lunch. Just have a bite here.” 
Having provided dimmers for the 
fierce light that beats about a glass- 
topped desk he drew a straight chair 
to the window and spread his feast on 
the broad sill at a few minutes after 
twelve. Emily was gnawing a dough- 
nut and drinking a glass of milk. He 
bowed, but he inoffensively nibbled 
half a sandwich before he got over his 
embarrassment and ventured to offer 
her a bite. She was motionless, the 
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doughnut gravely suspended in air. 
She sprang up—left the window. 


“Curse it, double curse it! Fool! Beast! Couldn't 
even let her eat lunch in peace! Intruding on her—spoil- 
ing her leisure.” 

Emily had returned to the window. She showed him a 
small water glass. She half filled it with milk from her own 
glass, and diffidently held it out. He rose and extended 
his hand for it. Across the windy space he took her gift 
and her greeting. 

He laughed; he fancied that she was laughing back, 
though he could see her face only as a golden blur in the 
thin fall sunshine. They settled down, sharing lunches 
He was insisting on her having another cup of coffee when 
he was conscious that the door to his private room had 
opened, that someone was entering. 

Frantically he examined a number of imaginary specks 
on his cup. He didn’t dare turn to see who the intruder 
was. He held up the cup, ran a finger round the edge and 
muttered ‘‘Dirty!’’ The intruder pattered beside him. 
Bates looked up at him innocently. It was Crackins, the 
office tease. And Crackins was grinning. 

‘Hair in the soup, Mr. Bates?” 

“In the -—— Qh! Oh, yes. Hair in the soup, yes. 
Dirty — dirty cup —have speak —speak housekeeper,” 
Bates burbled. 

“Do you mind my interrupting you? I wanted to ask 
you about the Farmers’ Rail-line credit. They're three 
weeks behind in payment a 

Did Bates fancy it or was Crackins squinting through 
the window at Emily? With an effusiveness that was as 
appropriate to him as a mandolin to an Irish contractor, 
Bates bobbed up and led Crackins back to the main office. 
He couldn’t get away for ten minutes. When he returned 
Emily was leaning against the window jamb and he saw 
her by a leaded casement in the bishop’s mansion, dream- 
ing on hollyhocks and sun dial below. 

She pantomimed the end of her picnic; turned her small 
black lunch box upside down and spread her hands with 
a plaintive gesture of ‘‘All gone!"’ He offered her coffee, 
sandwiches, a bar of chocolate; but she refused each with 
a shy, quick shake of her head. She pointed at her type- 
writer, waved once, and was back at work. 

As Christmas approached, as New York grew so friendly 
that men nodded to people who hadn't had the flat next 
door for more than seven years, Bates wondered if Emily's 
Christmas would be solitary. He tried 
to think of a way tosend her a remem- 
brance. He couldn’t. But on the day 
before he brought an enormous wreath 
to the office, and waited till he caught 
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hereye. Not till four-thirty, when the lights were on, did 
he succeed. He hung the wreath at the window and bowed 
to her, one hand on his heart, the other out in salutation 

Snow flew through the cold void between them and 
among cliffs of concrete and steel ran the icy river of De 
cember air, but they stood together as a smile transfigured 
her face—face of a gold-wreathed miniature on warm old 
ivory, tired and a little sad, but tender with her Christmas 
smile. 

IV 

HE Was gone, and he needed her She had been ab- 
» sent 


a week now, this evening of treacherous melan- 





choly. Winter had grown old and tedious and hard to 
bear; the snow that had been jolly in December was a 
filthy smear in February. Had there ever been such a 
thing as summer—ever been a time when the corners had 
not been foul with slush and vexatious with pouncing 
wind? He was tired of shows and sick of dances, and 
with a warm personal hatred he hated all the people from 
out of town who had come to New York for the winter 
and crowded the New Yorkers out of their favorite dens 
in tea rooms and grills 

And Emily had disappeared. He didn't know whether 
she had a new job or was lying sick in some worn-carpeted 
room, unattended, desperate. And he couldn't find out 
He didn’t know her name 

Partly because he dreaded what might happen to her, 
partly because he needed her, he was ne rvously somber as 
he looked across to her empty window to-night. The 
street below was a crazy tumult, a dance of madmen on a 
wet pavement purple from are lights— frenzied bells of 
surface cars, impatient motors, ripping taxis, home- 
hungry people tumbling through the traffic or standing 
bewildered in the midst of it, expecting to be killed, shiver- 
ing and stamping wet feet. A late-working pneumatic 
riveter pun tured his nerves with its unresting r-r-r-r-r-r 
the grinding machine of a 
gigantic dentist. The sky was re 
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He Reflected That Christine Was 
Sympathetic, and Emily Merely a 
Setfish Imitation of a Man 
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A PETTENGILL, long morose, 
for months made hostile of 
mood by the shortage of he ip, 
now bubbled with a strange vivacity 
At her desk in the 
Arrowhead living room 


he cheerfully orted 





a jumble of befigured 
heets and proclaimed 
to one and all that the 
Arrowhead ranch was 
once more a going cot 

cern, She'd thought it 
was gone, and here it 
was merely going. She 
would no longe r be 
compelled to stare ruin 
in the face till it act 

ally got embarrassed 
and had to look t) 

other way. And it wa 
the swift doings of th 


here new foremar 


He'd not only got u 
going again but had 
put us on a militar 
basi And at that he 


was nothing but a poor 
old wreck of a veterar 
from the trenches, aged 
all of twenty-one, shot to pieces, gassed, shell-shocked, 
trench feeted and fevered, and darned bad with nervous 
dyspepsia into the bargair 


Thus described, the bargain seemed to me to be a poor 
one, for 1 had not yet vie ved this decrepit newcomer or 
been refreshed with tales of his prowess. But Ma Petten- 
gill knows men, and positively will not bubble except 
under circumstances that justify it, so I considered the 
matter worth a question or two 


Very well then! What about this mere shattered bit of 
flotsam from the world welter?) How could so misused a 
remnant cope with the manifold cares of the long-harried 
Arrowhead ranch? 

Why, he just plain coped, that was all. He might be 
mere shattered flotsam, but you bet he was still some little 
coper, take her word for that! Matter of fact, though, he 
didn’t aim to hold the job for long Only until this here 
marty of a medical officer, that turned him down from 
going back to the trenches, was retired to private life again. 
Chis here new foreman had to be on the ground when this 
uppet got out of his uniform and so could be handled 
proper by the right party without incurring twenty years 
n Leavenworth. At this brief meeting the unfortunate 
man would be told politely that he had guessed wrong on 
the foreman’s physical condition, after which the same 
would be proved to him then and there, leaving him to 
wish that he hadn't been so arrogant telling parties they 
was unfit for further service and had better go home and 
forget all about the war. Yes, sir; he'd be left himself 
with something to forget that most likely he'd still be 


remembering vividly when folks had got to wondering 
what them funny little buttons with “Liberty Loan” on 
‘em could ever of been used for. 

Still, this palsied wreck was with us for a time and had 
started in that very morning to carry on. He used but 
few words, but treated 'em rough if they come looking for 
it. First, they was two I. W. W.’s down to the lower field 
had struck for three-fifty a day, and had threatened to 
burn someone’s haystacks when it was coldly refused. 
So one had been took to jail and one to the hospital the 
minute the flotsam slowed up with ‘em. It was a fair 
enough hospital case for both, but the one for jail could 
still walk, 

Then two other new hands, two of these here demi- 
cowboys you have to put up with, had kept the bunk 
house noisy every night with a bitter personal quarrel, 
including loud threats of mutual murder that never 
eemed to get any further. So the flotsam, after drinking 
in some of their most venomous eloque nce, had lined ‘em 
up and commanded ‘em to git busy and fight it out quick. 
And he had then licked 'em both in a quick and exagger- 
ated manner when they tried to keep on talking it out with 
him 

It was a sharply etched impression over the ranch, now 
hared by its owner, that this here invalid flotsam would 
take darned little nonsense from anyone. It was also the 
owners own private impression that he had been expelled 
from the war for rough behavior on the field of battle and 


not because of wounds or sickness. Most likely they'd 


told him the latter because they was afraid to tell him the 
truth. But that was the real truth; he was too scrappy 
and wouldn't let the war go on in peace and quiet. 


The Poor Boy Must of Been Quite a Bit Puzzied, 
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Anyway, she and the Army was both satisfied, so let it 
goat that. Mebbe after a few more arguments over there, 
when they’d made a convinced pro-Ally out of Germany, 
she might get some more shell-wracked jetsams like this 
one, that would step in without regard for the rules of 
civilized warfare and make the life of a certain beef-cattle 
raiser just one long dream of loveliness with pink rose 
leaves dreening down on her. Mebbe so! 

I was charmed indeed to hear the gladsome note from 
one so long dismal. So I told the woman that the longest 
war must have its end and that by this time next year she 
would be refusing to hire good help at forty-five dollars a 
month and found, in place of the seventy-five she was now 
lavishity on indolent stragglers. 

She said in that happy case she might consent to adorn 
the cattle business a few decades longer, but for her part 
she didn’t believe wars would end. If it wasn’t this war 
it would be another one, because human beings are unde- 
niably human. As how? Well, I could take it this way. 
Say one of these here inventors sets up nights for twenty 
years inventing a gun that will shoot through a steel plate 
sixteen inches thick. All right so fur. But the next day 
another inventor invents a piece of steel seventeen inches 
thick. And it had to begin all over—just a seesaw. From 
where she set she couldn't see no end to it. Was she right, 
or wasn’t she? Of course! 

But now, further, about compelling little boys to wear 
long curls till maturity, with the idee of blunting their 
finer instincts and making hellions of ’em, so’s to have 
some dandy shock troops for the next war—well, she 
didn’t know. 

Room for argument there. 

This seemed reasonable. I didn’t know either. It was 
an entirely new idee, come from nowhere. This was the 
very first moment I had supposed there could be such an 
idee. But such is Ma Pettengill. I thought to inquire as 
to the origin of this novelty; perhaps to have it more fully 
set forth. But I had not to. Already I saw unrelenting 
continuance in the woman’s quickened eye. There would 
be, in fact, no stopping her now. So I might as well leave 
a one-line space right here to avoid using the double and 
single quotation marks, which are a nuisance to all con- 
cerned, I will merely say that Ma Pettengill spoke in 
part as follows, and at no time during the interview said 
modestly that she would prefer not to have her name 
mentioned: 


Mind you, I don’t say war's a good thing, even for them 
that come out of it. Of course you can read stories about 
how good it is in improving the character. I've read 
pretty ones in these here sentimental magazines that get 
close to the great heart of the people once a month; stories 
about how the town tough boy, that robs his gray-haired 
mother of her wash money to play pool with, goes into 
war's purifying flames and comes out a man, having 
rescued Marshal Fotch from a shell hole under fire and got 
the thanks of the French nation and his home-town paper. 
Now he don’t hang round the pool parlor any more, run- 
ning down fifteen balls from the break, but shuns his low 
companions, never touches a cue again, marries the mayor’s 
daughter and becomes the regular Democratic candidate 
for county recorder. 


He Couldn't Hurt His Mother, and if Cutting Off His Disgrace 
Was Going to Hurt Her He'd Have to Go On Wearing It 
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These stories may be true. I don’t 
know. Only these same magazines 
print stories that have 
a brave fireman in the 
picture carrying a 
fainted girl down his 
ladder through the 
flames, and if you be- 
lieved them you'd also 
believe they had to set 
a tenement house on 
fire every time a fire- 
man wants to get mar- 
ried. 

And that don’tstand 
to reason. Mebbe the 
other stories don’t 
either. 

But what about the 
other side of these 
same stories? What 
about the village good 
boy that goes through 
war’s purifying flame 
and comes back home 
to be the town tough? 
Ain’t it time someone 
showed up the moral 
ravages war commits 
on our best young men? 

Me? I just had a talk lately with a widowed mother 
down to Red Gap and what this beastly war has done to 
her oldest boy—well, if she could of looked ahead she 
would of let the world go right on being unsafe even for 
Republicans. She poured her heart out to me. She is 
Mrs. Arline Plunkett, one of the sweetest, gentlest mothers 
that ever guarded a son from every evil influence. And 
then to see it all go whoosh! The son’s name was Shelley 
Plunkett, or it was until he went out into the world to 
make a name for himself. He is now largely known as 
Bugs Plunkett. I leave it to you if a nice mother would 
relish having her boy make that name for himself. And 
after all the pains she’d took with his moral development 
from the cradle up—till he run away from home on account 
of his curls! 

Arline had been left well-off by her husband, who was 
president of the Drovers’ Trust Company, and her home 
was about the most refined home in Red Gap, having full 
bookeases and pictures of foreign Catholic churches 
though Arline is a Presbyterian—and metal statues of 
antique persons, male and female, and many articles of 
adornment that can’t be had for the ordinary trading 
stamps. She lived, of course, only for her two boys, 
Shelley and Keats. Keats being an infant didn't require 
much living for, but Shelley was old enough to need a lot 
of it. 

He was eight years old when I first seen him, with long 
golden curls to his shoulders and lace on his velvet pants. 
He come in when I was calling on his ma and acted the 
perfect little gentleman. He was so quiet and grown-up 
he made me feel right awkward. He had the face of a half- 
growed angel framed in these yellow curls, and his manners 
was them of Sir Galahad that he read stories about. He 
was very entertaining this day. His mother had him show 
me a portrait of himself and curls that had been printed 
in a magazine devoted to mothers and watermelon-rind 
pickles, and so forth, and he also brought me the new 
book his pastor had presented him with on his eighth 
birthday. 

It was a lovely beund book, having a story about a 
sheepman that had a hundred head out on the range and 
lost one and left the other ninety-nine unprotected from 
the coyotes and went out into the brush looking for the 
lost one, which is about the brains of the average sheep- 
man; but it was a pretty book, and little Shelley told me 
prettily all about the story, and showed me how his dear 
pastor had wrote in it for him. He had wrote: ‘To Shelley 
Vane Plunkett, who to the distinction of his name unites 
a noble and elevated nature.” I wonder if Bugs Plunkett 
ever looks at that writing now and blushes for his lost 
angel face. Anyway, I thought this day that he was the 
loveliest, purest child in the world, with his delicate beauty 
and sweet little voice and perfect manners, all set off by 
the golden curls. 

A couple days later I was going through that same 
street and when I turned a corner next to the Plunkett 
house, here was little Shelley addressing a large red-faced 
man on the back of an ice wagon that had stopped there. 
It was some shock to my first notions of the angel child. I 
gathered with no trouble whatever that the party on the 
ice wagon had so far forgot his own manners as to call little 
Shelley a sissy. It was a good three-to-one bet he was now 
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sorry he spoke. Little Shelley was using language beyond 
his years and words that had never been taught him by his 
lady mother. He handled them words like they was his 
slaves. Three or four other parties stopped to listen with- 
out seeming to. I have heard much in my time. I have 
even been forced to hear Jeff Tuttle pack a mule that pre- 
ferred not to be packe d And little Shelley was informing, 
even to me. He never hesitated for a word and was quick 





and finished with the syllables. 

The ice-wagon man was peeved, as he had a right to be, 
and may of been going to talk back, but when he saw the 
rest of us getting Shelley he yelled to the man in front to 
drive on. It was too late, quick as he went, to save the 
fair repute of himself and family, if Shelley’s words was 
to be took seriously. Shelley had invaded the most sacred 
relationship and pretended to bare a hideous scandal. Also 
the iceman himself couldn't possibly of done half the things 
Shelley hotly urged him to do 

Us people that had seemed to linger walked right on, 
not meeting each other’s eye, and Shelley again become the 
angel child, turning in at his gate and walking up the path 
in a decorous manner with his schoolbooks under his arm. 
I first wondered if I shouldn’t go warn Arline that her 
child had picked up some words that would get him 
nowhere at all with his doting pastor. Little could the 
fond woman dream, when she tucked him in after his 
prayers at night, that talk such as this could come from his 
sweet young lips. How much mothers think they know of 
their sons, and how darned little they do know! But I 
decided to keep out of it, remembering that no mother in 
the world’s history had ever thanked a person for any- 
thing"but praise of her children. 

Still, I couldn’t help but worry about Shelley’s future, 
both here and hereafter. But | talked to other people 
about it and learned that he was already known as a public 
character to everyone but his own dear mother. It was 
these here curls that got him attacked on every hand by 
young and old, and his natural vigor of mind had built 
him up a line of repartee that was downright blistering 
when he had time to stop and recite it all. Even mule 
skinners would drive blocks out of their way just to hear 
little Shelley’s words when someone called him sissy or girl- 
boy 

[It seems Shelley never took any of these troubles to his 
mother, because he was right manly and he regarded curls 
as a natural infirmity that couldn’t be helped and that his 
poor ma shouldn’t be blamed for. He’d always had curls, 
just as other unfortunates had been disfigured or maimed 
from birth, so he’d took it as a cross the Lord had give him 
to bear. And he was willing to bear it in silence if folks 
would just let him alone. Otherwise, not. Oh, most 
surely not! 

I kind of kept watch on Shelley’s mad career after that. 
It was mad most of the time. He had already begun to 
fight as well as to use language, and by the time he was 
ten he was a very nasty scrapper. And ready—it soon 
got so that only boys new-come to town would taunt him 








about his golden locks. And unless they was too much 
out of Shelley’s class he made believers of ’em swiftly. 
From ten to twelve he must of had at least one good fight 
a day, what with the new ones and the old ones that still 
couldn’t believe a boy in velvet pants with curls on his 
shoulders could really put it over on ’em. His mother 
believed his clothes was tore and his face bunged up now 
and then in mere boyish sports, and begged him not to 
engage in such rough games with his childish playmates. 
And Shelley, the little man, let her talk on, still believing 
he was like little Paul McNamara, that had a crooked foot. 
He wasn’t going to shame his mother as well as himself, 

I don’t know just how Shelley ever got his big illumina- 
tion that curls was not a curse put on him by his Maker. 
But he certainly did get it when he was round twelve. 
After two years of finish fights he suddenly found out that 
curls is optional, or a boy’s own fault, if not his mother’s, 
and that they may be cured by a simple and painless 
operation. He'd come to the observing age. They say 
he’d stand in front of Henry Lehman’s barber shop every 
chance he’d get, watching the happy men getting their 
hair cut. And he put two and two together. 

Then he went straight to his mother and told her all 
about his wonderful and beautiful discovery. He was 
awful joyous about it. He said you only had to go to Mr. 
Lehman’s barber shop with thirty-five cents, and the kind 
Mr. Lehman would cut the horrible things off and make 
him look like other boys, so please let him have the 
thirty-five. 

Then Shelley got a great shock. It was that his mother 
wanted him to wear them things to please her. She burst 
into tears and said the mere thought of her darling being 
robbed of his crowning glory by that nasty old Henry 
Lehman or anyone else was breaking her heart, and how 
could he be so cruel as to suggest it? 

The poor boy must of been quite a bit puzzled. Here 
was a way out of something he had thought was incurable, 
and now his mother that loved him burst into tears at the 
thought of it. So he put it out of his mind. He couldn't 
hurt his mother, and if cutting off his disgrace was going 
to hurt her he’d have to go on wearing it. 

Shelley was getting lanky now, with big joints and calf 
knees showing below his velvet pants; and he was making 
great headway, I want to tell you, in what seemed to be 
his chosen profession of pugilism. He took to going out of 
his class, taking on boys two or three years older. I never 
had the rare pleasure of seeing him in action, but it was 
mere lack of enterprise on my part. Before he found out 
that curls could be relieved by a barber he had merely 
took such fights as come to him. But now he went out of 
his way looking for ’em, and would start the action him- 
self. 

It got so that boys used to travel in bands—them that 
but he'd lie 
in wait for stragglers that was left behind by the convoy, 
and it would be the same old sad story. You can know 


had criticized his appearance so he'd hear it 





what it meant when I tell vou that the last year Shelley 








went to school they say he could come onto the playground 
with his long yellow curls floating in the breeze, and not a 
word would be heard from the fifty boys that might be 
there. 

And so it went till he was thirteen. One succession of 
fights and a growing collection of words that would of give 
his fond pastor something to think about. Of course word 
of the fights would get to Shelley's ma from mothers whose 
little ones he had ravaged, but she just simply didn’t 
believe it. You know a woman can really not believe any 
thing she don't wish to. You couldn't tell that lady that 
her little boy with the angel face and soft voice would 
attack another boy unless the other boy begun it And if 
the other boy did begin it, it was because he envied Shelley 
in the 


his glorious curls. Arline was certainly an expert 
male psychology, as they call it 

But at thirteen Shelley was losing a lot of the angel out 
of his face. His life of battle had told on him, I guess. But 
he was still obedient and carried the cross for his mother 
sake. Poor thing! He'd formed the habit of obedience 
and never once suspicioned that a woman had no right to 
impose on him just because she was his mother. Shelley 
just took to fighting a little quicker. He wouldn't wait for 
words always. Sometimes mere looks of disgust would 
start him 

Then, when he got to near fourteen, still with the 
beautiful curls, he begun to get a lovely golden down on his 
face; and the face hadn't hardly a trace of angel left in it 
The horrible truth was that Shelley not only needed a 
haircut but a shave. And one day, goaded by certain 
taunts, he told his mother this in a suddenly bass voice. It 
must of startled Arline, having this roar come out of her 
child when his little voice had always been sw and high 
So she burst into some more tears and Shel! 








y asked her 
forgiveness, and pretty soon she was curling his hair 
again. I guess he knew right then it was for the last time 
on earth, but nothing warned the mother 

These new taunts that had finally made a man of 
Shelley was no taunts from boys, which he could handle 
easy, but the taunts of heedless girls, who naturally 
loathed a boy with curls even more than male humans of 
any age loathe him; and girls can be a lot tauntier when 
they start out to. Well, Shelley couldn't lick girls, and he 


had reached an age when their tafints cut into his hide like 
whiplashes, so he knew right well he had to do something 
desperate. 


Then he went out and run away from the refining influ- 
ences of his beautiful home. He took to the hills and 
landed way up on the north fork of the Kulanche where 
Liver-eating Johnson has a sheep ranch. Liver-eating, 
who is an unsavory character himself, had once heard 
Shelley address a small group of critics in front of the post 
office, and had wanted to adopt him right there. He still 
cherished the fondest memories of Shelley's flow of lan- 
guage, so he was tickled to death to have him drop along 
and stop, seeing that though but a lad in years he was a man 


(Continued on Page 101 





Shetley Never Had a Safe Moment, I Guess. He Fought at the Front, and Then He'd Fight at Hospitals Every Time He Got Took Back There for Being Shot Up 
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Viner Business Possibilities of the Aéroplane 
By EVAN J. DAVID 


i ine and at it | accomplished in the great 
both for the Hun and the Ally, it seems almost 
edible that o fifteen years have elapsed since 
December 17, 1903, when the Wright brothers made 
mar first iccessful istained and steered flight in a 
he er-than-air machine, driven by a gas engine over the 
nd dune f Kitty Hawk, North Carolina! Upon that 
| sion W r Wright flew 852 feet in fifty-nine 
econds, and | four nder gas engine could generate 
( elve horse | 
‘ en an ai ine ha irried an aviator from 
Pat i Constantinople to Cairo, Egypt; a biplane, driven 
l 1 300-1} e-power gas engine, has climbed to an altitude 
of 28.900 feet inother, with a wing spread of 127 feet, 


ylinder motors developing 450 
} « power each, ha fted forty people to an altitude of 


ix thousand feet for an hour cruise over London. Still 
another machine of the same type, but with only one hun- 
dred feet of wing spread, and propelled by only two 400- 
horse-power engines, has transported five men and a useful 
load of a ton all the way from London to Constantinople 
and back te aloniki, a distance of more than two thou- 
and mile \ two-seater, with a pilot and mechanic, has 


flown from Turin to Naples and back, a distance of nine 
hundred and twenty miles, without stopping! A late report 
from ltaly says that a huge triplane, measuring 150 feet, 
weighing mat " ind driven by three 700-horse-power 
engines has taken seventy-eight people up for a ride at one 
time. A piano has been freighted in another aéroplane from 
London to Pa The Alps, the Pyrenees and the Taurus 
Mountains have been aérially transnavigated by aéroplane, 
The Sahara Desert, the Pyramids, the English Channel, 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic Sea have been flown 
over in heavier-than-air machine and a dozen factories 
are now working feverishly day and night to finish an air 
tl hich to win the fifty thousand dollars offered 
by the London D Mail for the first flight across the 


Some Celebrated Air Records 


sied out the most hidden se- 


os rHk war zone the aéroplane ha been put to the most 
astonisl ; 


rets of the enem is dropped spies behind his lines; it 
has photographed tt isands of square mile : of European 
and Asiatic terrait has directed the fire of artillery and the 
march of hundreds of uusands of troops; it has scattered 
( irette ( uival oldu itt dropped « ins of 
tomatoes to tl { ind hungry men in isolated stretches 
of the desert; it has carried food to besieged camps; it has 
bombed trait concentrat 
ol oldie sammunitior o_ neo ne 
and ammunition fact | 
plants and innumerable ot 
military and manuf iT 
objective It has performed 
more maneuver n the au 
than the tumbler 1 eo! | | 
has f yught hye y F | 
nary battle It} ‘ | 
| to rake | n 
the trenches, tt 1) he 
highv tra the ' 
roads, and even office n | 
their automobile Indeed, | 
bombing manufacturing 
over a belt of a hundred mile 
along the Rhin t has done 
more tobreak dow! er ile 
of the German pe 
anv other facto l 
new engine of man has dev 
oped, under the inte eo nece 
ty ot war larther 
hort space of time thay 
other mechanical de ‘ 
eXce ne the iu n ‘ 
which man | ever ented 
or fostered 
But with all the wonderful 
thir the a@roplane has a 
complished and with all the 
tupendou advance it has 
made as a carrier of man and 
his chattels, even though it 
does travel the shortest d 
tance between any two point | 
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must yet be done to make the aéroplane a safe, comfort- 
able, popular and inexpensive means of aérial transporta- 
tion. Therefore, before we attempt to demonstrate how 
this fastest engine of flight can be made to do man’s will 
as easily and comfortably as the powerful steam engine, the 
mysterious electric dynamo and the subtle gasoline motor, 
let us first examine in detail what has already been accom- 
plished in aéroplane transportation. Then, with our feet 
firmly planted on the ground but with our heads up in the 
clouds so that we may see over the highest mountains, let 
us look down the corridors of the ages and discern through 
the mists of time some of the transportation feats which 
this new invention of man will most certainly perform. 
From the time of the first flight of the Wright brothers 
till the beginning of the great war, owing to the lack of 
commercial incentive, the development in aviation was 
similar to that of any other science that involved some 
physical dangers. It is true that M. Blériot had flown 
across the English Channel on July 25, 1909; that Jules 
Védrines had been carried in an aéroplane from Paris via 
Vienna, Sofia and Constantinople to Cairo, Egypt; and 
that Roland Garros had flown five hundred miles across 
the Mediterranean Sea from St.-Raphael, Italy, to Tunis, 
Africa; but these facts were regarded as sporting events or 
stunts that could not be regularly performed by aéroplanes 
without great loss of life. For that reason practically no 
commercial interest was taken in aviation, and very little 
military—except by Germany, which was ready to seize 
upon and develop anything that would help her to realize 
Der Tag when she would be conqueror of the world. 
Indeed, few people outside of those connected with aéro- 
nautics know that one of the chief reasons why the Pots- 
dam gang made the Sarajevo murders a pretext for hurling 
the whole world into war was the firm belief that Germany 
had at that time the complete supremacy of the air. She 
had constructed a fleet of two score Zeppelins, some meas- 
uring 710 feet in length and being buoyed up by nearly two 
million cubic feet of hydrogen gas, driven by six Maybach 
gas engines, each developing 250 horse power, and carrying 
a crew of forty-eight men and a useful load of four tons. 
What destruction those fleets of lighter-than-air machines 
wrought upon the open villages, towns and cities of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Belgium, Rumania and Russia 
not to mention the part they played in the naval battle 
of Jutland—constitutes another chapter in the history of 
German aérial preparedness and sky-line transportation 
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that must be told in 
another place. But 
just as Germany 
seized on the submarine and developed it for polemic 
purposes, so she saw the possibilities of the aéroplane 
as a scout, fighter and bombing subsidiary to the Zep- 
pelin. With the object of developing the aéronautic 
branch of the service beyond any other country the German 
Government gave every encouragement to aviation. In 
1914 the Huns offered the sum of fifty-five thousand dollars 
to be awarded for the best water-cooled and air-cooled 
aéro motor of eighty to two hundred horse power. Among 
the points to be avoided in its construction was the “‘ use of 
material from any other country than Germany.” Under 
the auspices of the Aérial League of Germany the Kaiser 
also put up fifty thousand marks in prizes for the best 
altitude, cross country and nonstop records made by 
standardized aéroplanes taken from stock. Subsidized as 
the German aéro manufacturers were by their government 
it was not difficult for their flyers to carry off all the prizes 
at this meet, so that before the end of July, 1914, they had 
made the following new world’s records: 

Otto Linnekogel on July ninth climbed to 21,654 feet, 
breaking Roland Garros’ record of 19,032; on July four- 
teenth Heinrich Oelerich reached 26,246 feet; and Rein- 
hold Boehm flew for twenty-four hours and two minutes 
without stopping his engine! 


Germany’s Initial Advantage 


HOSE who realize how much time, money and energy 

have been expended in the last year and a half in this 
country in getting quantity production of aéroplanes and 
aéro motors will appreciate what it meant to Germany in 
July, 1914, when she declared war on the world, to have all 
her experimentation done and her aéronautical factories 
tuned up and nearly a thousand standardized planes 
equipped with standardized Benze, Mercedes and Maybach 
motors while England had barely 250 planes of almost as 
many different types, and France was in a similar condition 
with about 300 aéroplanes and engines! 

With command of the land and the air Germany felt she 
could neutralize or overcome Britain’s command of the sea 
by overrunning France, seizing the Channel Ports, and by 
flying over the British Fleet land an army in England and 
conquer the “‘tight little isle.” Indeed, for three years after 
the first battle of the Marne the fear of just such a con- 
tingency compelled England to keep a large standing army 
at home while Germany with her Zeppelins and aéroplanes 
even from distant Belgium terrorized Scotland and Eng- 
land with almost daily bombing air raids. 

But as soon as the war broke out the governments of the 








world began to appreciate what could be accomplished by 
these little toys of sportsmen, 
and to realize that the side 








which built and equipped the 
largest and fastest fleet of 
scouts and fighters could put 
out the eyes of his opponent 
and win the gigantic struggle; 
for an army or a navy cannot 
feelits way forward likeaworm 
without beingdestroyed! This 
precipitated an enormous eco- 
nomic and manufacturing race 
to make enough aircraft and 
to train enough skillful avia- 
tors to drive the enemy from 
the air and get control of the 
third dimension. The fighting 
and bombing possibilities of 
the aéroplane were not then 
fully appreciated; that came 
afterward. Consequently the 
two objectives first sought in 
the actual designing and build- 
ing of the aéroplanes were ma- 
neuvering ability and speed, 
and later bombing capacity. 
Inherent stability and suffi- 
cient factors of safety, the two 
chief considerations in peace 
construction of aircraft, were 
only secondary orentirely neg- 
lected. 

For nearly four years this 
war of tools and this war in 
the air went on with fluctuat- 
ing vicissitudes for Hun and 
Ally. First came the German 








on this planet with the great 


est speed, nevertheless, much 


Side View of the Four+Motored Super Handley-Page Machine, Giving a Good Idea of the Length of the Fuseiage 


scouting and fighting Fokkers 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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ORE than a year ago, when it looked as though 

the end of this war might still be far away, 

Great Britain prepared her scheme of demobili- 
zation. She had to if she expected to enter the after- 
the-war period without disturbance. England lives 
mostly by manufacturing and shipping. Her factories 
have been diverted to munitions making, her shipping 
largely to carrying troops and military supplies. To rush 
five million men back into England while the machinery 
of production was still in process of readjustment would 
mean unemployment on a gigantic scale, want, starvation, 
disturbance—a calamity second only to that of the war 
itself, 

Hence the committees and boards that have been 
organizing this first move of peace; and hence the British 
demobilization plan, by which men will be mustered out 
according to trades, as industry can absorb them. 

This gradual and orderly transfer of her army of war 
into an army of peace is the great problem of England. 
Material reconstruction—re-creating the purely physical 
things with which to go back to work—troubles her com- 
paratively little. There the replacement of merchant 
tonnage sunk by German submarines is the main item. 






y 


Problems of Reconstruction 


T IS different with France. As compared to her ally 

across the Channel demobilization gives her small con- 
cern. Her great problem is the replacement of material 
values—replacing farm plants and factories,farms and cities 
wiped out by the German mines, looted by the German oc- 
cupants or blown to pieces by shell fire. It is not a job, 
either, that she can doina leisurely fashion. This northern 
district which Germany outraged was the source of her 
greatest we alth—the industrial backbone of the country. 
If she does not set her farms to producing and her factory 
wheels to turning within a reasonable time a defeated 
Germany will have gained one of her professed objects in 
starting this war—to ruin France as an industrial com- 
petitor. 

Nor have the French been able, like the British, to 
make thorough plans for relieving their embarrassments 
after the war. In the first place the French, as they admit 
themselves, are not very forehanded in public and cor- 
porate affairs. Certain among them say, with a kind of 
pride in their own faults, “ We are improvisators,”’ just as 
certain kinds of Englishmen used to say ‘“‘We are mud- 
dlers.”” There are efficiencies and efficiencies. The French 
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have a way of letting down between crises and rising to 
superhuman heights of performance when a crisis is on. 
But there was a better reason for the state of comparative 
unpreparedness with which France faced the unexpected 
possibility of peace. Up to the end of last July there was 
always a strong question whether she would have any 
country to reconstruct. The enemy was in the north; 
at the very worst of the dark days he was throwing shells 
into the capital. Every ounce of thought and energy that 
France possessed must be set to the supreme task of sav- 
ing the country. Great Britain, intensively as she was 
engaged in the war, was not immediately threatened with 
invasion. Her men of affairs had some leisure wherein to 
think and to plan. 

True, Parisian journalists had now and then devoted a 
few articles to L’ Apri s-Guerre.” True, when the Ger- 
mans fell back from the Noyon district in 1917 the govern- 
ment passed a few palliative measures looking toward the 
revival of farming and manufacturing. But these were 
only beginnings. Not until late September or early ¢ yctober 
did even the most optimistic Frenchmen believe that 
victory was really in sight; and after that things moved 
with a dramatic suddenness that took the breath. Com- 
mittees and boards began to spring up; the Chamber of 
Deputies began to consider the problem. I write this on 
the day when the German peace commissioners, who have 
been waiting with a white flag and a crouching start in 
Berlin for President Wilson to give the word, have started 
to interview Marshal Foch. And by to-day the improvis- 
ing French, though they have crystallized few of their 
measures into laws, know the general lines along which 
they must work, and are preparing the machinery. 

Let us first get the minor problem of demobilization out 
of the way. 

Forty per cent of the population of France lives by 
agriculture. Sending a farmer back to his farm is not an 
act that tends to disturb industrial conditions. Unless he 
owns one of the pitifully devastated properties in the 
troubled north the French farmer can go right to work. It 
is true that he will have difficulties, hereafter to be men- 
tioned, in the matter of tools and machinery; nevertheless 
he will have plenty to do. Nearly half of the problem 
solves itself right there. For the rest France faces some 
such problem as England. 


“ 


However, this war, which has been full of surprises, 
has been a little surprising even in its end. Most of us 
in thinking about its finish have pictured a definite 
military victory, the surrender of Germany on her own 

soil, and the peace conference. It hasn’t happened in that 
way, though Germany is as thoroughly beaten in arms as 
we might have hoped, 

In the nature of things England will concern herself 
mainly with the naval guarantic and her navy, which 
must keep up its personnel in peace as well as in war, will 
attend to that. On France falls most of the duty of the 
military guaranties; this involves keeping under arms for 
some time to come a part of her army far greater than her 
peacetime strength. 


Plans for Demobilization 


HEN the civilian authorities and the military authori- 

ties have threshed the matter out and reached an 
agreement it is probable that Fr 
as follows: 

The older men, say above thirty-five or thirty-six, will 
be released as soon as the military situation looks per- 
fectly safe. This determination is guided both by senti- 
ment and by convenience. The family men, France feels, 
should be as soon as possible back with their families, 
Further, by and large the directing intelligence of a nation 
lies among the men of middle age. At the dawn of peace 





ice will proceed about 





conditions such men are needed back at home, to prepare 
the way for the workers who are going to be released later, 
In the present state of affairs the release of this class, 
France fee ls, will produce little or no disturbance of the 
labor market, 

Following that, as the military situation permits, the au- 
thorities will proceed with the demobilization of t he younger 
classes on a plan analogous to that of the British—a study 
of the needs of France in reconstruction, and the release of 
men by trades and occupations as work is ready for them. 

So much for demobilization, which, as I have said, pre- 
sents fewer problems in France than in England. It is 
overshadowed by the pressing task of reconstruction and 
reconstitution; and there is a job so mighty and complex 
that one who considers even its main lines finds himself 
overwhelmed with its immensity. Let us first see what 
France has to do. 

When in the spring and summer of 1918 the Germans 
pushed their lines farthest toward Paris and the Channel 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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THE 


and her daughter Minnie had 


rhere 


was potato 


y hot. split and buttered, and 


white, sliced not 


were fried 
to a turn, 
little rose- 


and quivering 


for there was no ser- 


this table 


wine-red clear through, 


it of thick cream and a round 
with chocolate that oozed in 


le, waited beside the berries 


e until Wilbur Gaines had got 


gauged ew hing exactly 
bread for supper, piping | 
there was cold ham de ate pink and 
too thin for a hungry mal! appetite There 
potatoes, crispy brown at the edges, cooked 
I hot with black pepper There were 
! i idlishe and meé ng cottage cheese, 
ruddy gold je made from last year’s Maiden Blush ap- 
ple For dessert, waiting and ready 
« changing of plates and shifting of silver at 
stood a deep bow! of strawberries 
frosted with sugar, while a pr 
t ye ike, uncut, ¢ ered 
t cle ous drops down it id 
The women bided their tim 
I ind to his third piece of cake and se« ond saucer of ber 


‘ hen Minnie flast 
anded “ Begin!” 
|] vot a letter from 1 


Wil he 


and round like her little dumpy self 


hard luck late 


r pretty 


ik have been wholly 1 


j ol tep-brother 


Wilbur Gaines was not 

Ye his oldest vi 
Hallowby “the one th 
Lou she’s been ailir 


ed 


aid, smoot! ing her apron 
** He’s been hav 


ly 


insy 


Cha’ney 


a glance at 


step brother Cha’ 
Her voice was soft 


her mother that 


ncy to-day - 


in the family, that is.” 


No man under the influence of such a supper 


mpathetic to the 
family, and 


hard-hearted at any 


rl,” 
at’ 


iw ft 


Mrs. 


named fr me, 


went on 


juite a lot, and 


they’re afraid of gallopin’ consumption. She 


ain't but nineteen, too 


jus 


t Minnie’s age 


Now indeed, Wilbur Gaines’ sym 


pathy was rouse d 


He could barely 


remember his mother lying on her 


pillow 


mother had been pretty and young; 


he treasured an old-f 
photograph in a quaint 
clasped case that proved 


how she used to laugh at 


could remember 


him and tickle him, and 
how he had heard hersay 
wistfully to his father, 
‘I wish I darst kiss him 
and kiss him all to pieces 
Ile the darlingest!”’ 
But he was too little then 
to know why she would 
not kiss him 

“Oh, that’s terrible, 
Mrs. Hallowby,” hesaid 
‘That's terrible! They 
ought to get her away 
out in the country be 
fore she’s too far gone 
I'he poor thing!” 

Minnie 
commandingly at her 


mother, and Mrs. Ha 


looked again 


lowby’'s voice went 
on softly and 
roundl as before 


Her work-worn 
hands fidgeted a 
little with the edge 


of her apron now 


pleatit and o 
pleating it 

Yes, that’ - 
vhat Cha'ney'd 7 


twil have been 
k too Lou 

was workl! nor 

of them factories 


where they make 
lad Walsts ol 


and her money was quite 


help, but now she ain't ear 


_ coughing her lifeaway. His 


ash 


ometh my 


ioned 


ing anything and there 

the doctor's bill (ha me 

avs he don’t know how 

they manage to truggie along 

But I'll allow he’s no manager 

Cha'ney; ner his wife neither 
“Well, look here, Mrs. Hal 

lowby,” said Wilbur Gaines, taking 

a last delicious morsel of cake, 


















































‘why don’t you ask her out here to spend the summer? 


She could have fresh milk and eggs and stuff and lie 
round in the hammock. Being with her own folks she 
wouldn't fret like she would if she was sent off somewheres 
by herself.”’ 

‘I do declare, Wilbur,” said Mrs. Hallowby, wiping her 
eyes, “‘you do beat all for kind heart. Just think o’ you 
suggestin’ such a thing asthat! Are you sure it won’t be no 
bother nor worry to you? For I won't have you put about 
in your own home f’r my relatives—’twouldn’t be right.” 

Wilbur rose from the table and stretched his long well- 
muscled young body to its full six foot one. ‘‘ You sit 
right down and get a letter written,” he said, “and I'll take 
it in with the first load of strawberries and mail it on the 
train. Tell 'em to send her right along.”’ 

He walked over to the high wooden mantelpiece and 
took down his pipe, filled and lit it lazily and then sauntered 
on outside. Minnie and her mother waited until he was 
well out of earshot. 

‘You did it fine, ma,” 
thought it all up himself. 


said Minnie. ‘‘He thinks he 

He is the best-hearted thing!”’ 

She ran a hand over 

her curly yellow hair, and 

her blue eyes mirrored 

intense satisfaction. She 

was a tall deep-bosomed 

girl, bright-colored like a 

tf . piece of china, and she 

Fi ' had a determined little 
lift to her round chin 

“It’s a lot better so,” 

id said her mother cau- 

tiously. “I always say 

any woman can manage a man 


m if she’ll only let him be head of 
4! the house——orthink he is. Don’t 
ae you forget that, miss. 


**T’ll do the dishes,”’ she went 
on. “You get your embroidery 
and go out and set with Wil. 
My, it’ll be a comfort to me 
when you two get married and 
this place is home. I'll maybe 
P miss my wages f{'r housekeepin’, 
but I'll feel as if we was settled 
at last.”’ 

Minnie looked at her mother 
reflectively and _ pityingly 
‘*Well, I wish we was nearer to 
town,” she said. “I kind of 
hate to settle down and be an 
old married woman and never 
have a bit of fun.” It was the 
repetition of an old plaint, and 


she read annoyance in her 


“I Think it Was Awful Good of You to Let Me Come, Mr. Gaines. Lotsa Peopie Wouldn't 
Bver Have Thought of Doing Anything Like That for a Stranger"’ 
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mother’s faded eyes. ‘There, ma,”’ she said, “you go on 
and write that letter to Uncle Cha’ney and I'll clear up, 
and if you get it done before I’m through you can finish and 
I’ll go out and sit with Wilbur and embroider some more 
perfectly thrilling daisies on those exciting corset covers! 
This is a wild life, all right. I'll be thankful when Lou 
she’ll tell mewhat people are wearing, and what she’s 
seen to the movies, and some new way to do up my hair.” 

She whisked the dishes together and piled them on a 
great tray, lifted them easily and carried them out to the 
kitchen. There was a deft handiness about everything she 
did, though she hardly used more than the tips of her 
fingers. She had taught herself to do things that way 
because she did not want to spoil her hands. Minnie 
Hallowby was sure that the one sure sign of refinement 
was a white smooth hand, so she had spent considerable 
thought on how to make and keep her own so. 

She had finished the dishes long before her mother was 
through with her labored letter writing. She rinsed the 
dishpan, dried it, hung it up, and shook out her mop and 
her tea towels, set the big tray on edge and wiped the 
spattered drops of water from the table oilcloth. Then she 
washed her hands carefully with scented soap, rubbed the 
least bit of cold cream on them, looked at them anxiously 
to be sure that they were uninjured, and catching up a 
basket of embroidery stuff went out to the side porch. 

Wilbur did not get up when she joined him, but merely 
moved so that the smoke from his pipe would not blow 
directly toward her. 

*““‘What you thinkin’ about, Wil?” 
rocking and drawing her thread in rhythmic harmony. 

He gave a little start, and then laughed, showing teeth 
as white as a young hound’s— the whiter for the contrast 
of his clear dark sunburn. “‘I was just wonderin’ about 
those three crates of berries I shipped to that hotel ir 
Philadelphia,” he said; ‘‘wonderin’ if they got there in 
good condition and what that furriner I saw there—the 
steward—thought about ’em. If he liked ’em it'll maybe 
mean that he'll buy a !ot of special stuff, Min, and I 
c’n give up fightin’ with the commission men.” 

She looked at him with indulgent scorn. She did not 
discount one of his good qualities, but she was clearly 
aware that marriage with him was going to bore her un- 
utterably. But Wilbur Gaines was a good catch, and she 
wasn’t going to lose him just because she’d have to live in 
the country. There wasn’t another fellow anywhere round 
who had half his get-up, or was so good-looking, or had so 
few bothersome relatives, or who was so honest-to-goodness 
decent. In all years since her mother had 
come to the Gaines house as housekeeper and brought her, 
a half-starved girl of twelve, with searing memories of 
a childhood where there was not enough to eat, and of a 
drunken man who whipped her with sudden vicious cruelty, 
she had never seen Wil Gaines do a mean unkind thing. 
Yes, Minnie knew he’d make a good husband, and that a 
good husband was worth having. All the same she did 
wish she could go to the movies more often, and dances, 
and roam round the shops enjoying the sight of the heaped 
and lavish counters. That was life! And when it grew too 
dark to go on with her even stitching she sat quiet in the 
scented dusk and thought with longing of brightly lighted 
streets and warm, jostling, noisy crowds, and the flicker of 
films, and the crash and rattle of ragtime music. 

Four days later Wilbur went to the station to meet the 
invalid, Lou. He had never seen her, but there was no 
mistaking the thin little figure that dropped 
down from the high car step and almost fell 
against him, pulled over by the weight of her 
heavy old suitcase. He 
caught herand the suit- 
case, too, with one easy 
sweep ol his arm. 


comes 


she asked, calmly 


the seven 


**het go 
that,”’ he com- 
manded. “It's 
too heavy for 
you.” 

“All right, 
John L. Sulli- 
van, Junior,” 
rejoined Lou, 
giggling. ‘Oh, 


excuse me I 
om guess this must be Mr. Wilbur Gaines. Min says 
you've got very masterful ways, Mr. Gaines, and 
I see she’s right. Now just lead me to the limou- 
sine, please.”’ 

Her face was a little white triangle of skin and 
bone, her wrists were like birch twigs, and through 
her thin blouse collar bones and upper ribs showed 
with a ghastly emaciation— but all the same she 
was vitally alive. Her eyes, blue, but darker 
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than Minnie’s, sparkled and snapped with vivacity, and 
her tongue wagged merrily. 

Wilbur grinned as he would have done at a saucy child. 
He had known precious little fooling in his life, and it was 
a refre shing novelty. 

“Right round here,” he said, leading the way to the 
other side of the station. ‘‘ You don’t mind if I put some 
berry crates in back, do you?” 

“All the Four Hundred rides round with berry crates,” 
twinkled Lou, ‘‘so let’s be in style. I’m a regular slave of 
fashion, Mr. Gaines 
you can see that at a 


“That's all right,”’ he said hastily. ‘‘ Look—see that fox- 
glove growing over that old tree. It’s right pretty, ain’t 
it?” 

“I guess you're kidding,’’ she said radiantly. “Some 
style this country’s got—even the foxes wearing gloves! 
Tell me another one as good as that and I'll write it down.” 

Thinking it over as he unloaded the empty berry crates 
Wilbur decided that it was the shortest ride out from 
town he had ever made. He chuckled to himself over the 
memory of the venomous hop-toads and the foxes that 





glance. Where’m I going 
o sit—along with the 
chauff? Oh, simpully 
grand! I can talk to the 
1 at the wheel.” 
The light motor truck 
n which Wilbur hauled 
his loads of fruit was al 
ready filled with empty 
crates, so he helped her 
to the seat beside his, 





very carefully, noting 
her frailness. Then he 
imped in beside her and 
they wheeled out briskly 
from the little tangle of 
ountry traffic that had 
met the evening train. 
As the y did so st e began 
to cough, and the par 
xysm lasted until they 
had cleared the town 
Wilbur looked at her in 
ent distress he could 
feel her shake and tren 
ble against the steady 
trong muscles of hi 
arm Sut as soon as she 
uuld speak she looked 


if 


ip at him, smil 





“Something’s wrong 
with the Subway to my 
Bronx,”” she said, “‘and 
the chiel engineer says 
he can’t do a thing for 
t. But I should worry! 
\ week or two amongst 
the cooing lambs an’ the 
new-mown strawberries 
will fix me up better’n 
new. The doe says | 
gotta drink a lot of fre } 
laid milk and live out 
under the trees with the 
spiders and hop-toads 
say, Mr. Gaines, do the 
hop-toads give a warnin’ 
rattle before they 
trike?” 

And heavily but not 
wholly unsuccessfully 
Wilbur Gaines essayed 
facetiw in kind. “No,” 
he said solemnly, ‘“‘ the y 
don’t makeasound. It’s 
the katydids you're 
thinking of —they giv 
low hiss when they at- 





ea 








Minnie looked at him wonderingly but did not answer 
Her capacity for silence was as great as his, and she saw 
that she had been stupid. They sat and finished supper in as 
prosaic a way as if they had been brother and sister or an old 
long-married couple, instead of betrothed but a few months 
Mrs. Hallowby was upstairs in attendance on Lou, and did 
not come down until the meal was over. When Wilbur had 
taken his accustomed seat on the porch Minnie left her 
mother to eat and clear away, and hurried upstairs herself 
Presently Wilbur heard Lou’s voice through the window 
above the porch, the 
words unintelligible, but 
the eadence dramatic, 
varying without pause 
from tragedy to comedy 
Laughter from Minnie, 
and occasional bursts of 
coughing on the part of 
the narrator, punctuated 
the tale, and sometimes 
Wilbur smiled to himself 
at the liquid dip and fall 
of it, and sometimes he 
frowned anxiously when 
the coughing was pro- 
longed. He sat and lis- 
tened until at last the 
voice was still, and then 
he got up and knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe 
and mechanicallystarted 
for his rounds of the 

tables and barns 

‘I henight closed round 
him, warm and fresh and 
luminous with stars, and 
there came the soft 

leepy hush-h that 
sounds like the murmur 
of asea shell and is made 
by little nocturnal in- 
sects and faint stir of 
leaves and grasses awak- 
ening to the cool dew 
damp. Evening prim 
roses, pale yellow ghost 
flowers, bloomed along 
the path, and there was 
perfume of white clover 
bruised under his tread 
He paused and tasted it 
all, responsive to its 
beauty as he had never 
Slowly he 
made his way about the 


been before 


stables, trying locks and 
listening to the ocea- 
sional stamp of the 
horses. As he passed the 
stall of his favorite, 
Jinny, she stuck a velvet 
nose suddenly over the 
manyer and whickered 
conver ationally. He 
could catch the gleam of 
her triendly eyes, and 
they reminded him of 





those dee p blue eyes that 
had so lately been lifted 
to him in friendliness 

He rubbed Jinny’s nose 


and remarked irrele- 





They laughed together 
and wereat once immea 
urably well acquainted. 

““Gee, don’t the air smell good!” cried Lou. ‘‘ What is 
that, anyway? Somebody musta lost a whole bottleful of 
round here.” 

“That’s sweet grass,’ instructed Wilbur. 
of tough grass that grows along the road.” 

“Oh, I know,” said the little New York cockney, “I zot 
a little souvenir basket once down at Coney Island that 
was wove of sweet grass, the woman said. But I thought 
she was lyin’. I thought she must’ve put some sort of stuff 
on it to make it smell. I’m a regular nut about the coun- 

You'll hafta tell me about every- 


pe rfoomer 
“ 


Just a kind 


try, I guess you 
thing Will you?” 
» at him eagerly, and he caught again the 


glint of dauntle pirit in her eyes. 


She looked uy 

“Sure,” he promised laconically. 

“‘That’s a promise, now,” she rattled on, “‘and I’m going 
to hold you to it 

‘Well, believe me, I’m glad to get here! And I think—I 
think’’--a sudden hesitating shyness came to her for a 
econd—‘‘I think it was awful good of you to tell Aunt 
Lou to let me come, Mr. Gaines. Lotsa people wouldn’t 
ever have thought of doing anything like that for a 
stranger, believe me.”’ 

Wilbur stirred uneasily. He did not want to be thanked. 


“City Cats are So Mean," She Told Wilbur. “‘Now Charlie's a Real Pal, Isn't She? Purrs Every Time I Pat Her 


wear gloves. And he went in to supper with a sense of 
pleasurable excitement and expectancy. But the guest did 
not appear. 

“She just kinda collapsed when she got in,” Minnie told 
him, ‘‘and ma and me thought she’d better stay in bed. 
She thinks you're awful nice, Wilbur. Poor little thing 
don’t she look dreadful?” 

Wilbur searched his unimaginative mind for a fitting 
simile. 

‘She puts me in mind of alittle sick white kitten,” hesaid 
at last, and almost blushed for sucha dizzy height of fancy. 

“She talks a lot—she’s got that lively way with her even 
when she can’t hold her head up,” said the stolid Minnie 
admiringly. Then, with precautionary thought: ‘You 
mustn’t mind anything she says, Wil; she’s kinda spoiled, 
I guess, and sometimes she sounds kinda fresh. But she 
don’t mean a thing.” 

For the first time in their knowledge of each other Wilbur 
Gaines felt a touch of patronage for Minnie’s shortsighted- 
ness. Her tactful management of small matters had 
subtly irritated him before this, though he had not known 
just what it was that annoyed him 

“*T guess I've got some sense,"’ he said with vague resent- 
ment. 


” vant! “Plucky little 
thing Plucky little 


words for endearments 


thing!”” And Jinny mistal 
to herself rubbed her head ayainst h 
He did not expect to sec Lou at his own early breakfast 


sarm gratefully 


and he ate hurriedly, with | mind intent on the work 
of the day The high whitewashed room was delicately 
flecked and spotted with the gold of earl inlight that 


had forced its way through tl reening vine leaves of the 


porch. It was a bare and beautiful place, that dining room, 
with its clumsy old walnut furniture, its gleam of shining 
pewter, its square-shouldered mantel clock with painted 
glass in the door below the face, and its cheap blue china 
set out on the white oilcloth table cover. There was a pea 
cock feather fly brush that made more col 
mirror in a tarnished gilt frame, and a co 
syron and His First Love —representing the 
in a sort of midshipman’s costume of loose 
and atight blue jacket reclining on the shoulder of a ring 


decorated the 


vy and an oval 
print of Lord 
youthful poet 


white trouser 








leted and obviously much more elderly lady 
walls. Brass andirons and a bunch of dried grasses filled 
the clean fireplace. Half a dozen almanacs hung on a nai 
driven into one of the window frames, and there was a com 
mercial calendar from a commission house, with two-inc! 
black figures and a lithographed picture of a giant water 
melon above them, tacked beneath the mirror, 
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Mrs. Hallowby and Minnie and Wilbur Gaines did not 
know this room was beautiful, yet they all liked it; Mrs 
Hailowby because she found it easy to keep clean, Minnie 
because she thought that when she and Wilbur were mar- 
ried she could refurnish it in golden oak and dark-green 
wall paper, and Wilbur because he was a born. conservative 
and the fact that the room had been just so in his grand 


father’s and his father’s time made him content with it for 
himself, 

He tramped out from breakfast to the berry field and 
found there the most of | pickers at work, a dozen o1 
more women and children, families of vn two tenant 
and the nearest poor whit« yundabout. He had built a 
rough shelter, a roof of planks overlapped, set up on four 
hand-split posts with the bark still on them. Here were 
} crates, his baskets, | carriers, and here he could com- 


mand the field with his « 


It was midmorning, and 


“That's a scream,” replied Lou with her twinkling but 
not at all unpleasant giggle. ‘‘That’s why she wanted to 
force a sunbonnet and mitts on me, I guess, when I started 
out. But I dodged her. ‘No, sir-ree,’ I said, ‘I’m going to 
tell all my friends that I spent the summer at Newport, and 
I’m going to have the swell tan to prove it.’”’ 

She paused and gazed in wistful meditation across the 
berry field with its dots of stooping figures. ‘“‘Why, the 
sunlight,” she said, struggling to express herself, ‘the sun- 
light, when it was beating down on me as I came out 
here—it—it warmed me so—and made me feel so good— I 
opened my mouth to get it inside of me. It made me feel 
swell! Oh’’—with a return of gayety— ‘I’m going to beat 
this bad old Bronx of mine yet.” 

He looked up with instant sympathy and caught her 
applying lip rouge in the form of juice froma crushed berry. 
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And she was gone. He saw that she walked slowly and 
that she had on foolish high-heeled white pumps that made 
her thin ankles twist about uncomfortably. She turned 
and waved a hand to him, and he waved back, and the 
echo of her cough came to him faintly. 

“Plucky little thing,” he thought again lingeringly. But 
he could not pity her too much, for her spirit forbade it, 
and he was too busy remembering her droll phrases, her 
laughter and her grimaces. He went over them carefully 
in his memory and wound up by telling himself that they 
were just as good as a show. And she was to stay for 
weeks—all summer, maybe. The prospect was kaleido- 
scopic with lively color. 

And it was so. The quiet house was forever echoing to 
her clacking tongue and the tap of her restless feet. She 
kept Min merry, and even startled old Mrs. Hallowby out 

of her contented calm now 
and again. The eyes of the 





he was kneeling beside a full 
crate stenciling it with | 
name when someone besi« 
him said “ Hello, you!” and 
he looked up to se¢ Lou, still 
white-faced and frail, to be 
ure, but with a look of rest 
about her that had not been 
there the night before Ihe 
wind was blowing her dul! 
brown hair about and she 
seemed more like a little girl 
thanever. She did not give 


him time to return her greet 


ing 
“Oh, my soul!” she ex 
claimed I never iW ) 


many strawberries together 
before in all my lift And 
how red they are And how 
good they smell— just ke 
flowers and wine mixed up 
Well, ain’t thi 
just swell, though? ay, 


somehow 


what are those funny little 
things?” 

He explained that they 
were the picker * chee and 
that as they were marked 
they tallied the number of 


quarts of fruit brought t 
She brightened with inter- 
est 

“Oh, when one of ‘em 
picks five quarts you give 
her a check marked five--1 
that it? And then she cashe 
in when she wants ore 
money; when you're 
through picking, maybe 
Why, it’s just like a store, 
isn't it? Say, Mr. Gaine 
let me help Let me wgive 
out the checks, won't you 
Isn't there something else 
you could be doing? I'm the 
best little helper you ever 
aw. Will you let me? I'll 
be awful careful, truly 

He handed over the little 
tin box of checks into her 
crawny reaching hands 
without a word, and as pick- 
ers came up she dealt them 
out importantly while he 
went on with the packing 
and stenciling. And all the 
while she talked to him 

“Look at that berry, will 
you, shaped like a palm 
leaf fan and as big as a 








three of them dwelt on her 
constantly and with the 
same fascination with which 
eyes are drawn to leaping, 
living flame. 

The first day in the berry 
field with Wilbur was the 
first of many. She followed 
him round as an irrepres- 
sibly yapping puppy follows 
a big watchdog. She gave 
out checks with a delight out 
of all proportion to the use 
of the task, first for straw- 
berries, then for raspberries 
and the later crops of small 
fruits — blackberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries. 

Now and then she forced 
Wilbur into some boyish 
word or act that delighted 
her and surprised him even 
more. 

“There’s only one right 
way to eat raspberries,’’ he 
told her gravely one day, 
watching her as she strayed 
from the shed to the begin- 
ning of a row that the picker 
had left: “Pick your hand 
full, just as full as you can 
hold it, and then throw back 
your head and clap ’em all 
into your mouth at once.” 

No sooner said than done, 
and the pickers at the other 
end of the field were startled 
by her laughter. Then he 
must do it—and she brought 
both her hands full of berries 
to pile into his big palm, and 
stood back to watch him. It 
was a great success, and the 
pickers at the other end of 
the field were again startled 
by their laughter. 

“Wil,” she said—she had 
left off calling him Mr. 
Gaines after three days 
*‘yvou’re nothing but a great 
big kiddo, for all you put on 
such a solemnness. I’ve got 
your number--you’ll never 
fool me again.” 

It tickled her fancy to 
learn the names of the gar- 
den flowers, though she 
proudly established her 
claim to a knowledge of 
nasturtiums and hollyhocks. 
But she called the pinks car- 








aucer! I'm going to put it 
on top, and the woman who 
buys it'll think she’s won a 
It’s funny, most of 
these berries look like the emery bags you buy in the 
stores A lady friend of mine gave me one once for Christ- 
mas; and it was the cutest thing, and I was just crazy 
about it, but the twins got hold of it—and good night!” 
He felt his lips twitching with amusement as he listened 


prize at a parish-house card party 


it was odd and pleasantly comradely to have someone there 
with him. ‘Don’t you get all tired out,’’ he warned her 

She made a little face at him. ‘‘ Mind your own busi- 
ness, Mister Buttinsky,” she said. ‘* Why, this is just like 
heaven out here, with that breeze blowing and all this 
greenness round. Say, I'd think Min would help you do 
this every day.” 

“She's afraid she might get sunburnt,” said Wilbur, as 
one who states a fact without malice and without great 
interest. 


“I'm Going to Eat This Little One,"’ Lou Said 


She laughed impishly at his surprise. ‘“‘This one was 
mashed anyway,” she said, “so I thought I'd doll up a 
little. Look!” 

She rubbed the berry quickly on each cheek, leaving big 
red daubs, and then tucked it in her mouth and ate it. 

“There's a fortune waiting for the man who can make a 
rouge you can eat if you get hungry,”’ she told him. ‘ Use- 
ful on the dressing table and the dining table at the same 
time. It’s a great life, kid, if you don’t weaken.” 

He laughed helplessly at her absurdity. ‘‘ You better 
wipe that stuff off before any more pickers come up,”’ he 
said in a paternal voice. 

““Not on your life! I'm going up to the house and show 
it to Aunt Lou and Min. It’s the very latest. Can you get 
along without my valuable assistance for a while, Mr. 
Gaines, esquire?” 


nations, and she was very 
skeptical at first that there 
could be such words as petu- 
nia and verbena. Having learned them she developed a 
strong aversion for one and a liking for the other. 

“Silly name—petunia!’’ she told Wilbur and Min, her 
enchanted audience. ‘Sounds like spittoon, and nobody 
in polite society says rough stuff like that any more. Now 
verbena’s an awful pretty word—kinda like a word in a 
song—where it rimes at the end of the chorus, you know. 
But I don’t believe and I never will believe that Johnny- 
jump-up’s the name of those funny little pansies. You're 
both of you kidding me and trying to put one over on the 
greenhorn just off Ellis Island—I know it. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves. If there was a cop round I'd 
complain on you, I sure would!” 

She followed Wilbur to the barn each evening and 
watched him milk a special cupful for herself, which she 

(Continued on Page 77 
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HE ways of fortune in oil in the great Southwest 

to-day are past all human understanding. Now and 

then, here and there, fortune is cold and flinty-hearted, 
dispensing her goodies only to the favored few, to those 
already rich and powerful or who at least have ample 
resources, experience and shrewdness. Then again she 
breaks loose and showers her golden smiles and favors with 
lavish and impartial hand upon whole communities, upon 
butcher and baker and candlestick maker; upon the wise, 
the good, the wicked and the foolish; upon those who 
become frenzied with joy at their new estate, and upon 
those who seem to care not a whit. 

What strange freak is it that oil should come along and 
heap new fortunes upon Tom Waggoner and Burk Burnett, 
millionaire cattle kings? Waggoner can hardly count 
either his wealth or his acres. Once he enriched his chil- 
dren with a million dollars apiece at Christmas by giving 
them each aranch. A man was telling a friend that he was 
about to visit a certain county in the northern part of 
Texas. ‘‘ Where in blazes is that?’ inquired the friend. 

“Oh, that’s on Tom Waggoner’s ra~ch.”” And then all 
was clear. To one big oil company alone Waggoner has 
leased 289,000 acres of 
land for drilling. Only a 


sometimes the oil gets in the [water] tanks. The cattle 
mostly won't drink the water; or if they do drink it and 
take enough they sometimes die.”’ 

“You like the cattle business?"’ I ventured. 

“Yes, sir, I guess I do!" And Waggoner showed real 
interest for the first time. ‘‘I’ve been in it all my life. I 
was raised in it. I guess I do like it!” 

I related the incident to an oilman. ‘‘ Huh,” he grunted 
in disgust, ‘‘in a couple of years Waggoner’s cattle will 
only be an adjunct to his oil.” 

Then there is Capt. Burk Burnett, the big pioneer cat- 
tleman, very type and pattern of empire builders. Unlike 
Waggoner he did not inherit his broad acres but built his 
empire all himself. Though he is now well along in years 
and no longer lives in rough unsettled surroundings, he has 
many a time in earlier days been obliged to defend his life 
and fortunes with a gun. Burnett is known for his gener- 
osity and public spirit. He is the leader and inspirer of the 
cattle breeders of his state, and his brand, the Four Sixes, 
is known throughout the Southwest. More than that, 
Burnett has been the intimate of many prominent men, the 
lifelong friend of two direct political opposites, antitheses 





portion of the acreage has 
yet been developed, but 
that is one of the famous 
oil fields of the country 
One can only call it a freak 
of fortune and stop there 
before the baffling sphinx- 
like face of Destiny. 

“How do you like the 
oil business?”’ I asked Mr 
Waggoner. 


Oil and Water 
NE of his closest busi- 


ness associates had just 
stated that common re- 
ports of the cattle king’s 
income from oil were ex 
aggerated, that it had 
never exceeded $40,000 a 
month and was now only 
$250,000 a year. He 
added, however, that the 
great oil company which 
had leased the vast tract 
had been unable, owing to 
various technical delays 
and temporary obstacles, 
to develop more than a 
tiny fraction or fringe of 
the property. 
“Tt’s a heap of bother,” 
was the cattle breeder’s 
reply to the question of 








Burkburnett is Up to This Moment the Premier Case of the Lambs Winning Against the Bulls and Bears and Tigers—of the Littie Investor Coming Out Ahead 


of statesmanship— Theodore Roosevelt and former Senator 
Joseph W. Bailey 

I tell all this solely to show that the great landowner and 
cattle breeder has lived a life full of action, achievement 
and color; and yet after its many years and chapters he is 
once more enriched by fate, this time through oil. Just 
what Burk Burnett's income from oil may be I do not 
know. Common report puts it at a large figure, and there 
are hundreds of thousands of acres that are as yet unde- 
veloped. But this pioneer's oil income would be far larger 
than it is if he had not sold the land on which the village 
of Burkburnett stands 


Few Tears for Spilt Milk 


EPUTABLE oilmen say that at least twenty million dol- 
lars’ worth of the stuff will be taken out from the village 
of Burk and its immediate surroundings. This is part of an 
eighteen-thousand-acre tract which Kemp & Kell, bankers 
and capitalists of Wichita Falls, Texas, purchased at the 
time they built the Wichita Falls and Northwestern Rail- 
road. No doubt Burnett could have got the twenty dollars 
or so an acre which he 
charged and still have kept 
the mineral rights No 
doubt, also, the settlers to 
whom Kemp & Kell later 
old the land would have 
paid the twenty-five dol- 
lars or more an acre which 
they did pay, and let Kemp 
& Kell keep the mineral 
rights But no one fore 
aw the oil, and so a great 
fortune has been divided 
up among hundreds of 
local people instead of 
falling into the lap of one 
or two men who were 
already rich 
It would hardly be a 
fair picture of the big land 
owners and capitalists of 
North and West Texas to 
picture them all as indif 
ferent to oil as Tom Wag- 
goner. It will not be doing 
Mr. Kemp any injustice 
nor do I think he will ob- 
ject—if the statement is 
made that as we rode 
through mile after mile of 
what was once his eighteen- 
thousand-acre ranch tract, 
and is now an oil field, he 
more than once expressed 
regret at having let it go 
sut it isa peculiarity of oil 
that the regrets of its vo- 








how he liked oil. ‘They 
leave the gates open, and 


The Family Which Owns This House Made a Fortune in Oil 


taries do not last long, and 


spilt milk consumes but 
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ight. Also it is characteristic that few are so busy 
with other pursuits that they fail to get their feet wet with 
oil. Despite banks, railroads and irrigation projects Kemp 
& Kell were “‘in oil,” like all the other business men 


ittle the 


Late one night in another part of the state a little party 
of us went inside a de where drilling was going on. We 
asked who was drilling there and were told that it was the 

wenson brother 

‘Why the levil should they want to find oil?” I 
inquired. “They own se arms counts ; out in the western 
part of the stafe; they are big stockholders in the enor- 
mou rich Freeport Texa Saiph ur Company; they are 


outhern Pacific Railroad, and they are 


directors of the largest bank in New York ¢ 
I addressed t} eloquent speect to the “‘toolie,”” or tool 
dresser, who lounged comfortably and chewed his tobacco 
Well, what of it?” he said, leering at me. “Ain’t it a 
Dig man's game . 
It is true, of course, that the really great fortunes in oil 


are always made by those who are comfortably off to start 
th. Paupers or illiterate Indians by the thousand have 
made hundreds of thousands of dollars, and even a million, 
by merety be ing the lucky owners of a few acres of land 
But the fortunes of ten, 
ure always made by those who 
This at least is true of the 


that are good for nothing but oil 


twenty and thirty millior 
already have large resource 


great mid-continent and Texas fields. 


The Luck of the Rich 


MMs! CH has been made of the recent deal by which the 

ie ipmans and MeFarlins of Texas and Oklahomasold 
f the Standard Oil companies 
» parcel, so to speak. There were 
and one or two of them 
years before. But the elder 
banker and money lender 
for many years in a small place near Dallas. By a whole 
long lifetime of hard work and saving he had accumulated 
a moderate fortune, and then struck a gigantic one. 

Even the meteoric rise of White & Sinclair and Kennedy 
& Springer in Tulsa, Oklahoma, rests upon a good many 
years of hard work a sional oil operator on the 
part of at least one partner in each of the two combinations. 
A banker drove me by a large independent refinery which 
any day for $ $5,000,000. 


out their properties to one 
for $35,000,000, in a single 
three or four men in on this deal, 
may have had but little ten 


Chapman had been a country 


a profe s. 


he aid the owner could sel! 


‘It’s a romance,” said the banker ‘The owner really 
didn't put up a cent. He got a line of credit at my bank 
for his pay roll and he bought his materials on time, Then 
he paid for them out of the earnings.” 

My, that is wonderful!”’ | commented. “And did you 
ay the owner hadn't a cent?” 

“No,” the banker shot back as he looked at me sharply; 


‘I said nothing of the kind The owner was worth $250,- 
000 That was why we yave him the line of credit of 
cours We looked hit up first ‘ad 

But though poor men do not make five or thirty-five 
million dollars in the they are just 
as likely as not to make half a million if they get in at the 
tart of a boom or happen to own land in the vicinity. 
I nfortunately the tories of the sudden fortunes 


industry overnight 


made in 


oil cannot be exaggerated It unfortunate because the 
faker who sells worthless oil stocks has an argument ready 
at hand But that is not all. Stockholders in large, 
legitimate oil compani« ire very quick to become im- 


are not immediately paid. 
oil is surely no 


patient if enormous dividend 

When it comes to moderate fortunes 
respecter of persot I sat in a restaurant in the Far 
t not many weeks ago and watched a fat man 
none too pleasant face buy food for 
had been a gambler, down and out 


suthwe 


with fat diamon 
a party of friend Ile 


ao. 
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in reputation as well as in pocketbook, hounded by the 
authorities, in debt to everybody and loved by few. Then 
came the oil, and he jumped in quick. Now he is worth 
half a million dollars. Such is the turn of the wheel. 

** But whois the gloom sitting at the next table?” I asked. 

“That fellow? Oh, he’s downhearted because he tried to 
corner the onion crop and failed. He hasn’t a cent now and 
has to go back to work. But the gambler won’t have a cent 
a year or two from now, either, despite those diamonds!” 

Fortune is sometimes literally forced upon people. S. L. 
Fowler, the cattleman and wheat farmer, who brought in 
the discovery well at Burkburnett, formed a company of 
his own and sold stock to numbers of his friends and ac- 
quaintances to drill the first well. Though reputed to be 
fairly well-to-do, with the distinction of having shipped the 
first carload of cattle from the new town seven years ago, 
Mr. Fowler did not have an easy job of it in selling stock. 
It is common report that one merchant from whom he 
attempted to extract a couple of hundred dollars stoutly 
resisted the blandishments of promised oil. 

“I don’t want it,” the storekeeper kept repeating. 

“Well, I'll put you down for it anyway. I’ve traded 
with you a long time,” is the fashion in which the whole 
community records Fowler's reply. Shortly thereafter the 
disgusted merchant went East, and while there he received 
a telegram offering him $30,000 for his share. His attitude 
toward oil has changed. Generally speaking, those who 
invested $100 with Fowler last summer have paid out, or 
been able to pay out, for $15,000. 

A bank in the same neighborhood took some land a few 
years ago for a bad note. It tried several times to sell the 
land outright for $1500, but never had any success. Sud- 
denly oil was found and the bank was able to get $25,000 
for a lease on a part of the property. 

“That sounds pretty good, doesn’t it?” said the banker. 
“But wait until you hear the rest of it. The chap that 
bought that lease from us turned round at once and sold 
it for $75,000.” 

A peculiar feature of the oil industry in any new field is 
the immense amount of trading, or speculating, in leases 
and royalties. Though the big companies and other experi- 
enced professional producers of oil sometimes buy land out- 
right they are more inclined to lease it, paying a royalty 
of one-eighth of the value of the oil produced to the own- 
ers, and often in addition a cash-down consideration or 
bonus ranging from a few cents an acre up to fabulous sums. 
The landowner receives one-eighth without any trouble or 
expense, and the company or other producer receives the 
seven-eighths, but bears all the expense. 

But the landowner is at liberty of course to sell his one- 
eighth interest at any time, and if he is impatient for ready 
cash he often does so. This causes trading or speculation 
on a gigantic scale in any new field, and as production 
heads toward an area of land the buying and selling of one- 
eighth royalties become more and more frantic. Fortunes 
are made in this way by men who never have anything to 
do with the actual drilling, who perhaps have never even 
been within a hundred miles of the oil fic ld, who never have 
owned and never will own any land there, and who often 
do not even go to the trouble of studying a map. Success 
in such speculation depends either upon real knowledge 
of the curve of production—that is, being in advance of 
actual development—or upon the element of time. Persons 
whose knowledge of the oil business is just exactly nothing 
may grow rich in this way, but they must jump fast, for it 
is a game where the devil takes the hindmost. 

A restaurant keeper in Fort Worth took a trip to Ranger 
to study the oil development, but as he got off the train at 
Ranger someone offered him a royalty, and he bought it on 
the spot without ever visiting the land. Of course he took 
the first train back. All he wanted was to play, and he was 
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able to do it without the physical discomfort of staying in 
a boom town. The same man told me with disgust that a 
short time afterward he was called on the telephone and 
offered another royalty, but the amount was so small, only 
a few hundred dollars, that he did not consider it worth 
bothering with. A few weeks later he heard that it had 
been sold for $69,000. Local business men actually run up 
as high as a million dollars in this sort of speculation, but 
naturally it is difficult to keep the money, because the 
temptation is always to play too long, and lose at least 
part of the profits. 

A typical example of the recent trading in the Ranger 
territory is afforded by a well-known lease. Originally the 
farmer owner was paid a cash bonus of one dollar an acre 
and of course the promise of one-eighth royalty of the oil 
produced. However, when production got within one and a 
half miles of his farm the owner grew impatient and sold 
half his eighth interest for $100,000 cash to a crowd of 
Fort Worth capitalists. Later on the business men sold 
out their interest at eight to ten times what they paid for it; 
no doubt to the intense anger of the farmer, who probably 
considers them a gang of robbers. 


Good Advice From a Professional 


FORMER railroad employee who had bought a small 
peanut farm near Ranger recently called upon a pro- 
fessional oilman in Fort Worth to seek his advice. He had 
originally paid $5000 for the farm, and now oil production 
was headed his way. He had been offered $75,000 for one- 
quarter of his eighth interest, or a total of $300,000 for the 
entire royalty. 

“T don’t know what to do,” he said. ‘‘I am sure when 
production gets a little nearer, my land will be worth far 
more than that, and yet $75,000 is a lot of money. Give 
me your honest opinion.” 

‘My advice,” replied the oil professional, “is to take the 
offer as quick as you can. I have no doubt that the people 
who have made you the offer may make millions out of 
your land, but what of it? It is just possible there is no oil 
there at all and they may lose the whole blamed thing. 
But the money they are offering you is more than you will 
need all your life. Why be so foolish as to take the chance 
of making nothing at all and remaining poor all the rest 
of your life just because you think by holding off you can 
make millions?” 

Of course after production has actually begun on a large 
scale on any piece of land, even the most ignorant landown- 
ers hold out for enormous prices when approached on the 
subject of selling their royalties. The most notable case in 
recent years has been that of a lease in Kansas. This farm 
was owned by two sisters, one of whom lived on a farm in 
Indiana. A big company took out a huge quantity of oil, so 
that even a sixteenth interest ran up to perhaps $75,000 
a month. A group of Kansas business men and bankers 
traveled to Indiana to buy the sixteenth interest. They 
found the farmhouse and were told to go into the kitchen. 

There the sister was stirring apple butter, and without 
looking up she asked: ‘* Well, what do you want?” 

This cool reception rather nonplused the syndicate, 
whose members were rather filled with a sense of their own 
importance at the large offer they were about to make. 

After much hemming and hawing the spokesman finally 
blurted out: ‘‘We came to offer you $750,000 cash for 
your interest.” 

“I’m not interested,”’ she replied, without once missing 
a stroke and without looking up from the bowl at the de- 
parting capitalists as they silently filed out. 

Of course the discovery of a big new field of oil enriches 
so many small farmers that even the local bankers can 

Continued on Page 71) 
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“I Shalt Not be Married Till I See it's the Obvious Thing to Do" 


XXIV 
NEV ER knew the compulsion exercise d by organ- 
ized life till I found it settling round me, with an 
even distribution like that of the weight of the at- 
mosphere on the body, paralyzing my will and making 
it impotent. No more than I could throw off the atmos- 
phere could I be free from this force for a second. 

It began with my arrival on the dock, where Sterling 
Barry had come to meet his daughter. I had seen him 
often enough before, though I had never known him 
otherwise than in the way called touch-and-go. A ruddy, 
portly, handsome fellow of sixty-odd, with eyes that had 
passed on their torch to his daughter’s, he must in early 
life have been retiring and diffident, for his general ap- 
proach now had that forced jovial note that verges on the 
boisterous 

“Hello! Hello!”’ he cried, as he lilted up to where I 
stood with Lovey in the Customhouse Section M. “ Alive 
and kicking, what? Couldn’t kill you. Tried, didn’t 
they?” he went on, looking me over. ‘‘Not but what it 
might have been worse, of course. Billy Townsend’s son’ll 
never come back at all, poor chap. Fine young fellow, with 
a bee in his bonnet about aviation. Would go—and now 
you see! 

“Well, we’ve got you back and we're going to keep you. 
What do you know about that?” 

I replied that as things were I was afraid I had no choice 
but to stay. 

“‘And if you want a job come to me. Some big things 
doing. Country never so prosperous. Lots of business for 
even for poor old nuts like us. Well, so long! 
Mrs. Barry will want to hear you talk. 
Awfully keen on the war, she is, and that sort of thing. 
Bit down in the mouth now over this Rumania business. 
Sad slump that, very.” 

I said that it only left the more for us to do. 

“‘Got your hands full, what? They do seem to put it 
over on you, don’t they? Ah, well, we won’t see you 
licked. We'll keep out of the war as war; but you’ve got 
our sympathy. Watchful waiting—that’s the new ticket, 
you know. Can do a lot with that.” 

With his light, dancing step he was waltzing away again 
when he suddenly returned. 

“Mrs. Barry’ll have something to tell you,” he said with 
a gleam in his eye curiously like that in Regina’s. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you know it already. Regina may have given you the tip, 
what? People get confidential on board ship. Nothing else 
to do. No fuss and feathers about it. They don’t want 


everyone 
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that. Wartime spirit, you know. Just telling a few of our 
friends. Don’t mind saying that Mrs. Barry and I are 
mighty delighted. Been like our own son for years. Sorry 
when it came to nothing last time; but look at ’em now!” 
He pointed to Section B, where Cantyre was bending over 
Regina as I had bent over her last night. ‘Can see from 
here what it means. Get your congratulations by and 
by.” 

Of all this the point is that I couldn't say a word. I 
couldn’t tell him there on the dock that I didn’t mean to 
let it go any further, nor did he suspect for a second that 
I had more than an outsider’s interest in the romance. | 
felt awkward and cowardly at remaining dumb, but neither 
time nor place admitted of a protest 

So, too, when a few minutes later Cantyre came over to 
give me his welcome. It was the wel 
shocked pity in it 

**Didn’t expect to see you so badly mauled,”” was his 
sorrowful comment after the first demonstration “a 
knew you were wounded, of course, and that you had been 
blind. Regina wrote me that from Taplow. But | didn’t 
look for your being so se 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” I interposed in the effort to s 
his sympathy. 

Having asked me a few professional questions in refer- 
ence to the ways in which I had been wounded he said: 
**Well, now that we've got hold of you again we mean to 
feed you up and take care of you. You're going to be my 
patient, Frank. For the present, at any rate, we'll be living 
in the same old house, and I shall be able to keep a daily 
eye on you. Lovey here has your apartment as clean as an 
operating room. See you there later. Just now I’ve got to 
to Regina. And by the way”’—his habitually 
mournful expression brightened as a lowering day lights up 
when the sun bursts through the masses of drifting cloud 
“by the way, I 
by. The most wonderful thing has happened, Frank 
something you and I used to talk about before you went 
abroad.” 

He wrung my hand with that way he had of pulling it 
downward and pulling it hard, which betrayed all sorts of 
raptures breaking in on a spirit that had never known 
common, everyday happiness. His whole face asked me to 


ut off 


go back to 


shall have something to tell you by and 





rejoice with him, and though I couldn't do that I 
couldn't do the other thing. 

It was on my lips to say “You can’t have her 
raway from you.” But 
the words died before iney were formed. The very thought 
died in my mind. Whatever I did I shouldn't be able to 
do it that way; and so I let him go 

“Do you know what he meant, Slim— whem he said them 
the doctor?” 

This was Lovey's question a 
taxicab, and we drove uptown. 

As I made no answer he mumbled mysterious! 
I ’aven’t valeted ’im for nothink.” 


because I’m going to take he 


things 
he sat beside me in the 


“I do. 

I still made no answer, and the mumble 

As yet I had noticed him only as the 
notices the faithful old dog that greets him by lifting his 
eyes adoringly and wagging his tail. I saw now that the 
had ue 1} m He had 
his thin gray hair was thinner \ 
trembling, like that of adelicately 


ceased 


returned traveler 


intervening two and a half year 
grown white and waxy; 
poised leaf on a day when 
there is little wind, shook his hands, and the left corner of 
his lower lip had the pathetic quiver of a ch'ld’s when it 
about to sag In a great weeping 

As I had paid him so little attention on the dock I picked 
up the hand resting on his knee and pressed it 
He responded with a long, harsh breath which, starting 
as a sigh of comfort, became something inarticulately 
emotional 

“Oh, Slim! I've got ye back, ’aven't I 

**Seems like it, Love y. 
ful. 

“Ye look awful, don’t ye 

“T suppose I do.” 

“But it don’t make no difference to me, it don’t. I'd 
rather ’ave ye all chawed up like this than not ‘ave ye 
at all.” 

“Thank you, Lovey. 

“Them wars is awful thing Why don’t they stop 
’em?” He continued without waiting for an explanation 


‘] laughe d without feelir vy mirth- 


pr 


” 


“Tt’s all along o’ them blamed Germans. The cheek o’ 
them—to go and fight Englishmen! There was a German 
in the ’at shop in the Edgeware Road, used to ’ang round 
me somethin’ fierce; and now I believe he wasn’t nothink 
but a-spyin’ on me. Don’t you think he was, Slim?” 

“I think very likely.” 

“Makes my blood run cold, it does 
‘im into a little tea shop in Great Hatfield Street —and 


. the times I've took 
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me a-treatin’ on ‘i ‘ 

If I ‘adn’t ‘ad luc I 

might be lookin’ like u by tl 
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“Oh, I'm getting used to i 


‘Used to it till you looks in the glass, I expect. 
Get a fright when ye do that, don’t you? But it’s 
right, Slim It wouldn't matter to me if you 

as a worse looker than y’are. I wouldn't turn ye 


wh, neither, not if it was for all the doctors in 


the world. Not but what he’s been very attentive 


to me while you was away. I don’t make no com , 


plaint about that. Bit finicky about socks and’and- 
kerchiefs always the same color—and ye couldn't \t 


ee 'is socks most o’ the time, only when he pulled 


ip his trouser leg apurpose but a good spender 


ind not pokin’ ’is nose into my affairs. I'll say all 
that for ‘im; but if he was to ask my ‘and, in mar- 
riage like, and I could get you, Slim—all bunged up 


' ’ 


as y'are now and everything well, I'd know what I'dsay.’ 
l'ou miserable to reject this bit of sympathy I said 


merely: ‘Unfortunately, Lovey, everyone may not be of 
our opinion.” 
I d'n’ know about that,” he prote sted, “‘Seems to me 
erybody would be if you could make ‘em unde rstand 
ke 
There was nothing offensive in this, coming as it did 


om a deep affection, but as it had gone far enough I 
turned mv attention to the streets 
here was a quality in them not to be apprehended by 
the sense of sight. It defied at first my limited powers of 
inalysis, Something to which | was accustomed was not 
here; and something wa there to which I was not 
iccustomed 

hat to which I was not accustomed struck me soon as 
himmering, shining, radiant. That it was not an outward 
adiance goes without saying. New York on that Novem 
er day was as dreary and bleak a port as one could easily 
and at. A leaden sky cloaked the streets in a leaden, life 
‘ atmosphere, The tops of steeples and the roofs of the 
all buildings were wreathed in a leaden mist. Patches of 
efouled snow on the ground, with the drifts of paper, rags 
und refuse to which the New York eye is so inured that it 
doesn’t see them, lent to the side streets through which we 
lattered an air of being so hopelessly sunk in dirt that it 

no use trying to be any other way. Drays rumbled, 
motor trucks honked, ferryboats shrieked, tramears 
clanked, trains overhead crashed with a noise like that 


of the shell that had struck the Assiniboia, while our taxi 
ib creaked and squeaked and spluttered like an old man 
putting on a speed he has long outlived. On the pave 
nents a strange, strange motley of men and women 
lebrew, Slavic, Mongolian, Negro, Negroid—carried on 
trade as outlandish as themselve Here and there an 
outlandish child shivered its way to an cutlandish school. 


(only now al d then one saw a Caucasian face, either clean, 
ilert, superior—or brutalized and repulsive beyond any- 
hing to be seen among the yearning industrious aliens 

And yet to me all was lit by an inner light of which I 
couldn't at first see the lamp. I caught the rays without 
detecting the source that emitted them. In and through 
ind above this squalid New York, with its tumult, its 
ith, its seeming indifference to the individual, there was a 
celestial property born of the kingdom of heaven. It shone 
n the sky; it quivered in the air; it lay restfully on the 
oary graveyards nestling at the feet of prodigious cubes, 
ike eld at the base of Time. All faces glowed with it; all 
asks translated it; all the clamor of feet and wheels and 
vhistles sang it like a song 

The name of it came to me with a cry of joy and a pang 
of grief simultaneously. It was peace. I was in a country 
hat was not at war 

{1 had forgotten the experience. I had forgotten the 
sensation it produces. 1 had forgotten that there was a 


world in which men and women were free 
to go and come without let or hindrance. 
And here were people doing it. The day’s 
work claimed them, and nothing beyond 
the day’s work. To earn a living was an 
end in itself. The living earned, a man 


could enjoy it. The money he made he 


“But What I'm Tellin’ You is That 
if I Coutd Die to Save You From 


What Ye're Beginnin' to Do This Day, Stim, I'd Do it Cheerful" 


could spend; the house he built he could occupy; the 
motor he bought he could ride in; the wife he married he 
could abide with; the children he begot he could bring up. 
He could go on in this routine till he sickened and died and 
was buried in it. There was no terrific overruling motive 
to which all other motives had become subsidiary, and into 
which they merged. 

In the countries I had been living in, war was the sky 
overhead and the ground beneath the feet. One dreamed 
it at night, and one woke to it in the morning. It made 
everything its adjunct, everyone its slave. Duty, wealth, 
love, devotion had no other objec t on which to pour them- 
elves out. It commanded, absorbed, monopolized. There 
was no home it didn’t visit, no pocket it didn’t rifle, no 
face it didn’t haunt, no heart it didn’t search and sift and 
trengthen and wrench upward—the process was always a 
hard, dragging, compulsive one—till the most willful had 
become submissive and the most selfish had given all. 
Prayer was war; worship was war; art, science, philosophy, 
sport were war. Nothing else walked in the streets or 
labored in the fields or bought and sold in the shops. It 
was the next Universal after God. 

And here, after God, a man was his own Universal. 
With no standard to which everything had to be referred 
he seemed unutterably carefree. Carefree was not a term 
I should have used of New York, of America, in the old 
days; but it was now the only one that applied. The 
people I saw going by on the sidewalks had nothing but 
themselves and their families to think of. Their only 

truggle was the struggle for food and shelter. Safe people, 
happy people, dwelling in an Eden out of the reach of 
cannon and gas and bomb! 

“I came not to send peace, but a sword!” 

Sacrilegiously, perhaps, I was applying those words to 
myself as we jolted homeward. But I was applying them 
with a query. I was asking if it could possibly be worth 
while. 

All at once my mission became unreal, fantastic. 

To begin with, it was beyond my powers. Among these 
hundreds of thousands of strangers I knew but a handful. 
Even on that handful I should make no impression. | 
could see at a glance, from the few words I had exchanged 
with people on the dock, that each man’s cup was full. 
You couldn’t pour another drop into it. I had subcon- 
sciously taken it for granted that my friends would be, as 
it were, waiting for me; and already it was evident that in 
their minds there would not be a vacant spot. I had not 
the will power to force myself in on so much hurry and 
preoccupation. 

Then I wasn’t interested in it any more. I had preten- 
tiously thought of myself as dedicated to a cause, and now 
the cause had dissolved into nothing on this leaden, over- 
charged air. It would be ridiculous to wean these people 
away from their work, even if I could play like the Pied 
Piper and have them follow me. I didn’t want to do it. 
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I. wanted to marry the woman I loved, and settle down 
quietly, industriously, to spend my days in an office and 
my nights at home, like the countless human ants that 
were running to and fro. My celibacy of the will was gone. 
My consecration was gone. Where these austerities had 
been there was now only that yearning of whatever it is 
that draws a man toward a woman, and I asked nothing 
but the freedom to enjoy. I was determined to enjoy. The 
resolve came over me with this first glimpse of New York. 
It came over me in a tide of desire which was all the fiercer 
for its long repression. It may have been the demand of 
the flesh for compensation. That which had not merely 
been denied but brutalized and broken rose with 
the appetite of a starving beast. 

So, thirdly, I was not fit for any high under- 
taking. It was not my real self that had made 
these vows; it was a phantasm self-evoked by the 
vast emotions of a strife in which the passion 
raged on a scale that lifted the human temporarily 
out of itself. But now that the strife had been left 
behind the human fell back into the same old rut. 

In the same old rut I found myself. I had 
reverted to what I had been before there was a 
war at all. My carnal instincts were as strong as 
ever; as strong as ever was my longing for Regina 

Barry as my wife. It was stronger than ever, 
since I meant to get her by hook or by 
crook, if I couldn't do it by the methods 
which colloquially we call straight. 

It was, however, the difficulties of 
hook and crook that oppressed me. The 
straight line was in this case that of 
least resistance. I grew more convinced 
of it as the day advanced. 

There was everything to make my 
return to the old quarters a moment of 
depression. The quarters themselves, 
which had seemed palatial after the Down and Out, were 
modest to the point of being squalid. As Cantyre had said, 
Lovey had kept them as clean as an operating room, but 
cleanliness couldn’t relieve their dingy shabbiness or make 
up for the absence of daylight. 

Moreover, Cantvre’s own proximity was trying to me. 
There was only the elbow of a corridor between his rooms 
and mine. He would resume the old chumming habits of 
running in and out, while I was sharpening a knife to stab 
him in the back. 

And in the processes of unpacking Lovey got on my 
nerves. He got on my nerves asa sweet, old, fussy mother 
gets on those of a wayward son during the hours he is 
compelled to stay at home. Dogging me about from one 
room to another his affection was like a draught of milk 
held out to a man whose lips are parched for brandy. 

It was a relief therefore when the telephone rang, and 
Annette van Elstine asked me to come and have tea with 
her. I knew that Annette was not craving to see me merely 
as her cousin; and as my cousin I could have waited pa- 
tiently for the pleasure of seeing her; but with her scent for 
drama and her insatiable curiosity she would raise the issues 
of which I wanted to talk even if I got no good from it 

I found her as little changed as if time had not passed 
nor War dropped his bomb on the world. 

Annette’s smartness, as I have already told you, was 
difficult to define. It was not in looks or dress or manner of 
living or gifts of intellect. If 
I could ascribe it to a cause | 
should put it down as author- 
ity of position combined with 
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knew your inti- 
mate history for 
the reason that 
she asked you in- 
timate questions. 






“‘Den'’t Mind Saying That Mrs. Barry and I are Mighty 
Delighted. Been Like Our Own Son for Years" 
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Authority of position enabled her to do this—or at least 
she acted as if it did—with the right of a cross-examiner to 
probe for the truth in court. She could convey the impres- 
sion that her interest in your affairs was an honor—asif a 
queen were to put her royal finger in your family pie—so 
that quite artlessly you unlocked your heart to her. Other 
people’s unlocked hearts were her kingdom, since, as far 
as I could see, she had nothing in her own. 

Also, as far as I could see, she wore the same tea gown I 
had always seen her in; she sat in the same chair in front 
of the same fire; she had before her the same tea equipage; 
she might have been pouring the same tea. 

The transition from the necessary questions as to my 
personal experiences and wounds to that of the exact 
relations between Mrs. Hartlepool and General Lord Bir- 
kenhead was an easy one. Disappointed that I had spent 
two years at the Front and had heard nothing of the 
delicate situation between these distinguished persons, of 
which an amazing mass of contradictory detail had reached 
certain circles in vw York, she turned the conversation 
on what was really the matter in hand. 

“*So you came over on the same boat as Regina?” 

Unable to deny this statement I admitted its truth. 
The dusky ripples played over Annette’s round features, 











giving them a somber vivacity. 

“Did she tell you anything?” 

“Yes; a good many things.” 

“Anything special, I mean?” 

“*Everything she said was special, as far as I can remem- 
ber.”” She tried another avenue: 

““You’ve gone back to your old quarters, haven't 
you?” 

““Yes; I kept them all the time I was away. Stupid, 
I suppose; but when I left New York I didn’t expect 
to be gone for more than a few weeks.” 

“Stephen Cantyre is in that house, isn’t he?” 

“On the same floor with me.” 

“You'll see a great deal of him, won’t you?” 

‘*I did when I was there before.” 

‘Was he on the dock to meet Regina?”’ 

‘‘He was on the dock, either to meet her or to meet 
me. Asa matter of fact he met us both.” 

‘“‘Did he say anything about her?”’ 

“Yes; he said he had to go and speak to her.” 

7 nly to speak to her?”’ 

“What more could he do—right there on the 
doc k og 

“Oh, then, you do know?” 

“Know what?” 

“What do you suppose? Can’t you gu 

‘I didn’t know you wanted me to guess. I 
thought you meant to tell me.” 

‘I can’t tell you what I don’t know myself 





officially 

““Do you know it in any other way?” 

‘“*T know it by signs and tokens.” 

“One can infer a lot from them.” 

“That’s just what I've done. It wasn’t till I 
heard that you’d come over in the same boat with 
her 

The rest of the sentence was conveyed by a 
look which invited me to go on 


“vy ou thought I might be able to corroborate 


the signs and tokens?”’ 


“Or contradict them—if it’s not a rude thing to 





say. 

I wriggled away from the frontal attack. 

‘Why should it be rude?” 

“Oh, well; I’m the last person in the world to 
go poking into other people’s business.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Only people do like to tell me things af 
‘I can quite understand that—when they’ve 
ything to tell.” 

““Which is what I thought you might have.” 

“How could I have anything to tell when I've just spent 
two years in trenches and hospitals?”’ 

““You haven’t been in trenches and hospitals during the 
last ten days. Oh, don’t say anything if you don’t want 
to. I’m not in the least curious.” 

“Of course you’re not. No one would ever think so.” 

“T’ve only been—well, just a little afraid.” 

‘What were you afraid of?” 

“Of the situation. I suppose it wasn’t an accident that 
you took the boat that she was on?” 

“No; it wasn’t an accident. But what has that to do 
with it?” 

“Just that much—that you did it on purpose.” 

“So that you were afraid on my account?” 

“No; on hers. You see, she’s been so terribly talked 
about that now that it’s beginning again 

“Oh, it’s beginning again, is it?” 

She said mysteriously: ‘‘Stephen Cantyre is rather a 
goose, you know.” 

“In what way?” 

“In the way of dropping hints when he’d much better 
keep still. He’s so crazy about her as 

“It’s a pity for him to be dropping hints if he isn’t sure.” 





“Oh, he must be sure enough. After the way she 
treated him before he’d never expose himself to the same 
thing the second time. It isn’t that he’s not sure. It’s 
just the way he does it—confiding in everyone, but only 
saying that he hopes.” 

“Tf he only hopes it doesn’t bind anyone but himself.”’ 

“Tt isn’t a question of binding; it’s one of the situation. 
If she’s let him hope—the 
second time—she’s bound. 
If it was only the first 
time—or if she hadn't 
made such an insane re- 
putation for herself —don’t 
you see?—the whole 
thing is in that.” 

“‘Tshould think the 
whole thing was in 
whether or not she 
wasin love with him.’ 

“Well, it isn’t. If 
she was as much 
in love with 
somebody else 
as Juliet she 
couldn’t throw 
over Stephen 
Cantyre now. 
She'd have to 
be put under 
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restraint if she did 
shut up in a ward. The 
community wouldn't 
stand for it.” 

“It might be a nine 
days’ wonder, of 
course.” 

‘It would be one of 
those nine days’ wonders 
that last all your life. She'd be 
done for.’’ She went on in an- 
other key. ‘‘But, of course, her 

Have Anything More father and mother wouldn’f let 

to Do With the War! her. They're delighted. He's 

And I Can't Stop—Not very well off—and a good fellow, 

While it's Going On"* who'll give her everything she 
wants.” 

“But what good will that do if she doesn’t care for him?’ 

Her animation went into the eclipse that always came 
over her when she touched the heart of things 

‘‘What makes you think she doesn’t—if it’s not a rude 
question?” 

“The fact that she turned him down before.” 

She broke in with that directness which she never hesi 
tated to make use of when the time came 

“You don’t think she cares anything about you?” 

I considered two or three ways of meeting this, the one 
I adopted being to put on a rather inane smile 


“He Wants Me Not to 






‘What if she did?” 

“She'd just have to get over it; that’s all. You too! 

“Why?” 

“IT needn't tell you why. You must see for yourself. Or, 
rather, I've told you already. There are ways in which an 
engagement is more important than a marriage—any 
engagement; and when it’s a second engagement to the 
same man If she’d been married to him, and couldn't 
get along, why, no one would think the worse of her if she 

got a divorce and married someone else. She 

would have given him a try; she would have done 
But just to take him up and put him 
down, and take him up and put him down again, 
without trying him at all—my dear Frank, it isn't 
done!" 
**But suppose we did it?” 

‘In that case it might be the world well 
lost for love—-but the world would be lost; 
and you needn't be under any misconcep- 
tion about it. Personally I'd stand by any 
one through almost anything; I have stood 
by Regina in the past when lots of other 
women have given her the cold shoulder 
because of her : 

** Fastidiousness 

‘Call it anything you like. Most of us 
have other names for it. All i want to say 
now is that I wouldn't stand by her in this; 
nor by you either. If you had come to me 
when you were in your other troubles 
three or four years ago—you'd have found 
me just the same as if you'd been keeping 
straight. Anyone can go to the bad. There 
isn’t a family that hasn't someone who's 
done it. But this would be the kind of 
thing Frank, old boy, I'm telling you 
right now so that you'll know where you 
stand with me. I'd have to be the first to 
cut you both.” 

To this there were several retorts I could have 
made, any of them quite crushing to Annette; but 
I was thinking of the practical difficulties before us 
The rdle of unscrupulous coquette was the last in 
which Regina would care to appear; that of cad 
was equally distasteful to me. Had it been possible 
to make one plunge and be over with it, it would have 
been different; as it was, the preliminaries—the facing of 
all the people who would have to be faced — the explain 
ing all the things that would have to be explained 
couldn't but be devilish 

I was just beginning: ‘‘Why should you assume that 
we are thinking of any such thing?”’ 

But before I could finish the sentence the door opened 
gently, and a maid’s voice announced: ‘Mrs. Barry 

Of all the people in the world this lady was the last I 
wanted to meet at that moment. Knowing how I must 
have figured in her eyes in the past 1 was planning for the 
future to figure in a worse light still. I had thrown her 
kindness back in her face and never given her an explana 


her best. 





tion. She must have known that my seeming flight from 
Long Island after that last Sunday in June, 1914, had left 
her daughter unhappy; 
mystery 

She gave me the first glance as she entered, and only the 


and the reason had remained a 


second to our hostess. The awful severity of those who are 
temperamentally gentle and unjudging was in the very 
coldness of } er eye 

She was a charming, delicate, semi-invalid woman who 
seemed to have been spun, like the clotl es she wore, out 
of the least durable materials in life. Regina had the 
same traits, but harder, stronger and more lasting. It was 
difficult to think of the latter as an invalid; while you 
couldn't see the mother as anything else 

Prettily old-fashioned, she seemed not to have changed 
her style of dressing since the eighteen-seventies. The 
small bonnet might have dated from the epoch of profes- 
sional beauties, when Mrs. Langtry was a girl. The long 
fur pelisse with loose hanging sleeves was of no period at 
all. I think she wore a train. In her cwn house she habit- 
ually did, and she seemed to have just flung on the pelisse 
and driven down the avenue in her motor. 

She greeted me politely, without enthusiasm but with 
due regard to the fact that I was a wounded hero home 
from the wars. Talking of the invasion of Rumania she 
showed herself much more alive to America’s internatic 
duty than any of the few men I had met since my lan 4 

“I wish we could get my husband and Stephen to se« 
things that way,” she continued sweetly over her teacup 
“They're so pacifist, both of them. My husband feels 
that we've nothing to do with it, and Stephen is opposed 
to war on any ground. You must talk to him Mr.—or 
captain, isn’t it? Oh, major? You must talk to him, 
Major Melbury. He'll listen to you."’ She turned to 
Annette. ‘‘ You know, Annette, I just ran in to share our 
good news with you. Regina and Stephen—they’ve made 
it up again —and they’re so happy!"’ An oblique glance 
included me. She was getting the satisfaction that women 
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The Thrift Campaign 


ANY concerns that borrowed heavily from the public 

before the war are in an unsettled state—the rail- 
roads, because nobody knows what their future situation 
is to be: many public utilities, because greatly increased 
operating costs reflect more or less on their future credit; 
big industrials, because they are in a transition state from 
war to peace production. They are not in a position to 
undertake big extensions and improvements involving 
heavy borrowings. For the time being the Government is 
not appealing to the public for funds 

So there is a sort of hiatus in the thrift campaign. But 
there ought not to be. That campaign ought to go right 
on with posters, advertisements, snappy speeches, and all 
the instruments of appeal to public attention. If the 
nation had one hundred to gain by thrift during the war it 
has at least seventy-five to gain now. The appeal should 
not drop from one hundred to five or to zero. 

During the war the Government became almost the sole 
applicant for the public’s savings. lt urged saving to meet 
its needs and so did an educational work of immense 
value. The pupils are still here. Government should not 
dismiss the school. Other agencies should go on with the 
lesson too. There ought to be no blank in the continuous, 
intensive campaign for thrift, 


The Future Army 


| THE Peace Conference issues in some incredible 
disaster, leaving us facing the decided probability of 
another great war, we shall have « onscription, or universal 
military training on the old European model, as an in- 
definitely continuing policy in the United States. Unless 
there is some great disaster to democratic hopes at Paris 
we shall not have conscription 

There are some martial advocates of universal military 
training on the old European plan irrespective of the issue 
of the Peace Conference. They still trot out the threadbare 
and shell-torn European arguments just when Europe 


is discarding them. They say conscription is a great instru- 
ment for democracy because it levels all classes and welds 
the nation’s manhood into a common body—as though 
every schoolboy did not know what sort of classless democ- 
racy conscription made of Germany and Austria! They 
say itisasure preventive of Bolshevism—as witness Russia, 
where universal military training so conspicuously pre- 
vented Bolshevism! 

Men with technical knowledge of military affairs are 
putting their talents to bad use in urging European con- 
scription here. What they should dois towork out a plan by 
which youths of high school and college age can get good 
physical exercise on lines that will give them the rudiments 
of military training, but without making any such demands 
upon their time as European conscription made. 


Autocratic Government 


Wé= DO not doubt the Kaiser when he says he did not 
want to insult England with that telegram to Kruger 
about the Boer War. But his “advisers”’ insisted, and after 
holding off for three days he wiped his eyes and scrawled 
his name. Probably he was as tractable for a week after 
that as an urchin that has been soundly spanked usually is. 

Likely enough the Crown Prince tells the truth when he 
says he wanted to make peace after the First Battle of the 
Marne, did not want to attack at Verdun and opposed the 
submarine campaign; but Ludendorff glowered: at him 
and told him to shut his mouth and mind his business. 
Likely enough the All Highest and next All Highest had 
miserable half-hours when they sneaked off by themselves 
and condoled each other on the way things were going 
and the rude manner in which the Great General Staff 
boxed their imperial ears. 

Likely enough, because that is the usual way of autoc- 
racy. In forty recorded centuries of kingship there were 
hardly forty kings that ruled. Poor little Nicholas in any 
one of his vast palaces was bossed by his wife, who was 
bossed by her first lady in waiting, who took her cues from 
a dirty, ill-educated religious faker, who probably got his 
instiuctions and thirty dollars a week and a kick from the 
German Ambassador. 

Autocracy vests authority in a symbol. Once in a while, 
as with a Russian Peter, a Prussian Frederick, an English 
Henry, the symbol is really automatic, being endowed 
with such extraordinary personal force that it can work 
itself. But that is very exceptional. Usually somebody 
has to work it. 


Policies 


¥. )U can look at the plight of Russia. You can look at 
the I. W. W. You can pick up at every third news 
stand some American example of the sort of radicalism 
that is helplessly infatuated with anything that calls itself 
radical in theory though its actual practice involves dyna- 
mite and massacre. You can readily become aware that 
a good many people want to upset the apple cart in the 
nearest ditch and trust to luck for what will happen after- 
ward, because that is so much more dramatic and exciting 
than the dull business of sorting out the bad apples. 
Then you can hear people denouncing all organization of 
labor and opposing all child-labor laws. You can listen to 
spokesmen who do not want a real league of nations or 
a real democratic peace. Under some transparent camou- 
flage by way of proposing an international debating 
society, vested with about as much real authority as the 
Vice President of the United States enjoys when his Chief 
is on the job, they want in fact to go back to the stupid old 
game of competitive armaments and balances of power. 
Naturally, if you look clear round to the left your first 
impulse is to jump to the far right, and if you look to the 
far right you feel like running to the far left. If you 
restrain both impulses and keep to the middle of the road 
you are hit with the brickbats from both sides—and must 
rest under the imputation of really having no policy at 
all. But there is one trifling compensation— namely, the 
walking is a whole lot better in the middle of the road. 


Alin Oversupply of Statesmen 


“AS UNPREPARED for peace as we had been for war” 
was what nearly everybody said. Congress had given 

no attention to the problems that would rise as soon as 
fighting ceased. What to do with the railroads, Secretary 
Lane’s big scheme to reclaim waste lands for soldiers’ 
farms, what other public works might profitably be 
launched to keep labor fully employed, a resurvey of the 
foreign-trade field in the light of new conditions, how far 
the codrdination of industry for war production was to be 
encouraged in peace—though everyone knew that many 
such questions would press for an answer as soon as fight- 
ing ceased Congress had given them no attention. 

Congress had had no time. Its total energy had been 
absorbed by exigent war work. It is rather well known 
that some other governments—the British, for example 
had for at least three years been finding time for peace 
problems, though their war problems were even more 
momentous than those of the United States. 


January 11,1919 


The Armistice was signed. It was reported, then con- 
firmed, that the President would attend the opening of the 
Peace Conference. The Senate particularly found a good 
deal of time for that—feeling that the Constitution, by 
joining it with the President in the making of treaties, 
gave it a ticket to the visitors’ gallery at least, and that if 
the President went to the Conference alone the main show 
might be all over and the audience dispersed before it got 
a chance to express itself on the big stage. 

That is one reason why Congress’ capacity for work is 
so limited. It wants to be a statesman and with the 
statesmen stand. It loves to debate all large, statesmanly 
questions that are attracting public attention. Participat- 
ing in a peace conference would tickle it pink. Taking off 
its coat and moiling away in stuffy committee rooms over 
tasks that require hard study and exact information is like 
going to school when going fishing is so much pleasanter. 
We suffer grievously from an oversupply of statesmen and 
an undersupply of day laborers in the legislative mill. 


Reaction 


S TO this turmoil in Central Europe there is one thing 
that anybody can predict with certainty—namely, 
that extremists beget reaction. That is as sure as the 
operation of the law of gravitation. There is a sort of dead 
center in human affairs. A violent push in one direction is 
followed by a counter movement. The violent French 
Revolution was followed by a long, strong swing toward 
the opposite pole. The much less violent American 
Revolution was followed by a much milder yet very dis- 
tinct counter action. The Puritan Revolution was followed 
by Charles I. The very mild movement that ousted James 
II and definitely established Parliamentary supremacy in 
England produced hardly a back ripple. The violence of 
the Russian Revolution is a measure of the insane extreme 
to which Czarism had been carried, just as the length to 
which the French Revolution went measured the length to 
which the old régime had gone in the opposite direction. 
Of all great nations only the United States maintained 
a sure equilibrium under the shock of war— precisely 
because it had been best balanced before the war. There 
were nervous hints of the danger of a social upset in France 
and Italy. A strong party in England preached peaceable 
revolution, involving very radical changes in the existing 
system. The United States has been most tranquil because 
it had most nearly kept a true balance. 

Undoubtedly Bolshevism has reconciled millions of 
liberal-minded Russians to ‘‘strong’’ government, and re- 
acted powerfully upon millions of liberal-minded persons 
in Europe generally. Exactly in as much as extremists 
get control of the revolutionary movement anywhere the 
hope of permanent benefits from that movement di- 
minishes. Extremists of one type are as bad for human 
progress as those of the opposite type. 


Why Foreign Trade? 


LOT of people in the United States are insufficiently 
supplied with goods. There are children with leaky 
shoes and thin clothing, households with meager furniture 
and bare cupboards. Why, then, should we be shipping 
boatloads of American goods to South America and Asia? 

Every now and then a correspondent asks that question 
having, perhaps, been reading some socialistic literature 
which says that nobody except a few bankers, merchants 
and manufacturers benefits by foreign trade. 

But why trade at all? Doubtless there are ill-clad chil- 
dren in Massachusetts and ill-fed children in Kansas. 
Why does Massachusetts send carloads of good shoes and 
calico to Kansas while Kansas sends carloads of good 
wheat to Massachusetts? 

The answer of course is that Massachusetts can produce 
shoes and calico to better advantage than Kansas can, 
while Kansas is better suited to wheat culture than Massa- 
chusetts is. By exchanging, or trading, Massachusetts gets 
cheaper wheat and Kansas cheaper shoes—so, finally, there 
are fewer ill-clad and ill-ied children in both places than 
there would be if Massachusetts, with an unsuitable soil, in- 
sisted on growing her own wheat, and Kansas insisted on 
turning her farm hands into boot and calico makers. 

_ We believe natural resources and the ingenuity of the 
people especially fit the United States to excel in many 
lines of manufacture. If that is true we should seek the 
biggest possible outlet for such manufactures. Foreign 
trade finally balances. If we sell more goods abroad we 
shall buy more abroad, so the regions that can supply us 
cheapest with things we want will be finding their market 
here as we find our market there; or if we sell more than 
we buy we shall be furnishing those regions with capital 
to assist their industrial development. 

Some socialists though they preach internationalism 
deprecate foreign trade, which has done a millionfold more 
to lower national walls than all the doctrinaire literature 
ever written. But socialists say only a few people—bank- 
ers, merchants and factory owners—benefit by trade any- 
way. The statement is exactly as true of international 
trade as it is of domestic trade. 
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AGING WAR 


Army Efficiency That Expedites Demobilization 


HEN the real story of the great war is 
written and some dispassionate appraisal 
is made of the causes of victory it will be 
found that the laurel for civilization’s triumph will 
rest with no single nation. It was not the sacrifice 


By Isaac F. Marcossom 





of Belgium, the heroism of France, the courage of 
the British, the blithe daring of America, the forti- 
tude of Italy or the well-nigh forgotten Russian 
resistance of the early days. | 

Rather was it the codrdination of effort ex- 
pressed in the unity of high command at the Front, 
coupled with a no less flexible and compact unity 
of supply in the rear, that made the achievement 


possible | 
To this unification, which must stand out as the | 
really determining factor in the war—Germany 
did not begin to crumple up until the Foch con- 
solidated hammer bega America has 
contributed her full share. Nor is this surprising 
Coérdination is simply another name for that 
larger standardization of efficiency and product 
It became 


n to strike 








which epitomizes her industrial genius. 
one of her overseas aims the moment she became | 
a full-fledged partner in the business of war and 
had an army in the field. With this business man- 





aging of war, as it may well be called, we will con- 











clude our survey of the American supply system ir 

France. Through some of the precedents it has 
established we shall not only be able to cope with 
theimmense problem of demobilization but assume 
intelligently the new economic responsibilities that come 
with the daybreak of world peace. 

The scheme of coérdinated Allied supply is really due to 
the foresight of the commander in chief of the American 
armies in France. Like most admirable institutions it 
began at home, which means that it was practically born 
in the A. E. F. The American Army had to be adequately 
supplied before it could fire a shot. Such asupply demanded 
a stupendous shipping, and at the outset we had few ships. 
Tonnage, as I have often pointed out in these articles, was 
the supreme problem of the A. E. F. from the beginning. 
Every effort had to be bent to relieve the strain on it. 


Tonnage Saved by Buying Abroad 
( NE definite way was to procure everything possible 
/ abroad. It necessitated the establishment of a huge 
purchasing agency which would coérdinate army buying 
and become a vital link in the whole supply chain. Such 
aun agency has been instituted on a truly American scale of 
scope and action. When I| tell you that up to the time this 
article was written we had purchased 8,400,000 tons in 


Brigadier Generat Charities G. Dawes 


Europe you will realize what this organization has done 
bulk alone. But thisisnotall. Every ton of material bought 
in Europe meant that aship ton of forty cubic feet wassaved 
for men or supplies that had to and could be brought only 
from the United States. Multiply this by 8,400,000 and 
it becomes quite evident that without the purchasing 
agency we set up the whole American war participation 
might have been seriously impaired. Through its labor 
bureau it secured, maintained and militarized an army of 
47,000 civilians in Europe, Asia and Africa; which was 
another tonnage saver. It has been the silent submarine 
fighter. The story of the world-wide machine that it has 
created, the fortitude and resource of the business men in 
khaki who operate it, and the constructive and coéperative 
influence that it has exerted upon the conduct of the war 
comprise a fitting finale to the panorama of the Services of 
Supply of which it is a part, and which has passed in review 
before you. 

Army purchase began in France the moment that the 
first American Expeditionary Force landed. Obviously 
the army could not carry all the supplies it needed, and 
hungry men and beasts cannot wait. In addition, our first 

engineering units arrived practically 
without tools. It meant intensive pur- 
chasing, which has kept up on an in- 











creasing scale ever since. 

As the overseas force expanded, this 
buying, which began by scattered units, 
was done by organized services. Each 
service has its purchasing officer. The 
inevitable happened. So urgent was the 
demand for supplies of all kinds that 
these branches of the army were soon in 
| commendable but costly competition 
| with each other. When the quarter 
master corps priced a quantity of ma- 
| 





terial, for example, and returned in a few 
days with the necessary authority to buy, 
it discovered that the engineers had al- 
| ready absorbed it. Theevil went further, 
because the French business man, being 
human, stimulated this competition and 
| raised his price accordingly. The French 
Army in turn felt the effect of this com- 
petition, and a serious situation devel- 
oped. 
No one realized this more swiftly than 
| General Pershing with his grasp of busi- 
ness detail and instinct for standardiza- 
| tion. He saw that though every ton we 
bought in Europe aided the whole ship- 
ping program the purchase of every ton 
must be orderly and constructive. In 
August, 1917, he authorized a general 
purchasing board composed of the pur- 
chasing officers of the various services, 
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with a general purchasing agent at the 
head. This agent was to be the represent 
1 ative of the commander in chief in liaison 





with the various Allied purchasing agencies and 
charged also with the codrdination and supervision 
of all purchasing agents in the A. E. F 

The problem was to find a business man in the 
Army with sufficient financial and commercial ex- 
perience to attach himself to a desk and organize 
this all-important work. It required vision, ex 
ecutive ability, and the power to handle difficult 
situations rising out of negotiations with foreign 
governments. Fortunately a man of this caliber 
happened to be wearing the uniform of a lieutenant 
colonel of engineers in France He was the ther 
Lieutenant Colonel, now Brigadier General, Charle 
G. Dawes, who had been Comptroller of Currency 
under President McKinley and who had worked 
his way from humble station in an Ohio town to 
be president of one of the leading trust companie 
He expressed the highest possible 
brains for the busines 


in Chicago, 
capitalization of business 
of war. When we went to war with Germany he 
sought active service. Having been chief engineer 
of a small railway in the Middle West in his early 
days he obtained a commission in a famous engi 
neer regiment which was one of the first to arrive 
in France and which has left its impress in docks, 
railway construction and supply depots 
General Pershing knew General Dawes when the 
latter was a practicing lawyer in Lincoln, Nebraska 
He had followed his career in t 
stalled him in Paris as general purchasi 
General Dawes began in a small room in the Hotel Sainte 
Anne, which was then the headquarters of the Americar 
Army. To-day his staff and the associated organizatior 
not only occupy the largest hotel in Paris but have repre 
Thus with 


e army, so he in- 


agent 





sentatives in nearly a dozen different countrie 


purchasing as with every other detail of American supply 


you get the now familiar miracle of an almost unprece- 


dented expansion 
Centralized Purchasing Power 


HEN you examine the work of the general purchasing 
agentand the general purchasing board — they aretwo 
separate and distinct propositions you find that they par 
allel for war the system of organization observed by a huge 
corporation in peace. Let me illustrate with the case of the 
United States Steel Corporation 


sidiary companies purchased raw material, machinery and 


If every one of its sub- 


general supplies on its own and in the open market the 
overhead cost would be excessive on account of the lively 
competition. Instead, the corporation established a chief 


purchasing agent, who buys for the whole tution, 





Lieutenant Colonel Nelson D. Jay | 





All requirements are submitted to him ahead of time; he 
nticipates needs and gets the best possible product and 

e. It is centralized buying. This is precisely what 
happened with the A. E. F. The “G. P. A.,” as the general 


urchasing agent illed, and the “G. P. B.,”’ which is the 
general purchasing be 1, do all the overseas buying for 
ir armies through a tem that is a marvel of codérdina- 

y ar ay j t 
e general purchasing agent occupies a peculiar and 
wition. Though every dollar’s worth of material 
it we buy outside of America is purchased under his 
thority he does no buying himself. The buying is done 
through the heads of the purchasing departments of the 


’ vho constitute the general purchasing 
board and who maintain, as a result, an inde pendence of 
purchase. They purchase by category—that is by specific 
ts of items—-and the process is therefore known as cate- 
The general purchasing agent, however, 
as a general codrdinator of all this buying. He approves 
tiate purchase. He likewise exercises 
the full powe! of veto, which is the check on excess, ex- 
travagance and conflict with the interests of our Allies. 
Whether in France, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Sweden or Portugal, the general purchasing agent 
through hi representative in that country becomes 


the outpost and the scout for supplies. He locates 


horses, dis up raw material, discovers machinery, 
ecures options on crops. The actual buying of all 
this, however, |} done b the representative of the 


ervice for which it is intended, acting under the G. P. A. 
representative ipervision. This procedure is ex 
pedited ou must step lively in war buying—for the 
reason that an officer of each service is attached to 
every foreign branch of the G -. In such a trans- 
action therefore the agent of the G. P. A. acts as co 
ordinating othicer, The yreat bull of our overseas 
buying, however, has been in France, where an ex 
planation of the system reveals the whole working of 
an organization that is secor d to no Allied busines 


institution geared up to the needs of the war, 
In order to get a comprehensive view we must begin 


in the office of General Dawes in the 






se Palace 


Hotel, which is the headquarters of all A. E. F, pur- 
chasing activitic Every American who has visited 
Paris in recent years will at once appreciate the pic- 
turesque significance that attaches to the use of thi 
hotel for war purpose The imposing stone structure, 
which occupies a full block on the Champs Elysées, 


was the favorite stamping ground—as far as Paris 
“ 


f the beaut hivalry and royalty of 


Europe before the war. Here King Leopold of Belgium 


maintained a suite In the foyer dukes, diplomats 
and stage favorites mingled in gay and festive array. 
Vanished are all these social splendors. Where once 
the champagne glasses clinked you hear the rattle of 
American typewriters; inthe gilded dining room, whose no 
less gilded price lists nightly punctured the pocketbook, 
you find a board of accounts pruning army pay rolls; in 


those splendid chambers, which rustled with silk and ree ked 


with perfume, American busine men wrestle with con- 


tracts: and the nar e bathroom , once the wonder and 
admiration of the Frene! capital, are the repositories of 
card indexe One of the smartest hotels in Europe has 
become the humming countingroom of an animated branch 
of the American business of war. 


Checks on the Use of Metals 


7"; PICAL of all this denatured splendor is the fact that 
General Dawes’ office is in the stately paneled salon of 
what was in happier days the grand suite. But it is shorn 
of its trappings, and save for the noble ceiling and ornate 
mantel is just like the workroom of the president of a great 
corporation, In the center is the long table where the 
occasional meetings of the general purchasing board—the 
directors of this vast purchasing corporation—are held. 
Facing the door’ at ¢ simple flat top desk sits General 
Dawes; opposite him is Lieut. Col. Nelson D. Jay, who 
left the vice presidency of one of the largest New York 
trust companies to do his share in France. 

In this series of articles | have described many charts of 
y organization, yet none perhaps is more ramified 
certainly none embraces more far-flung authority—than 
the one which bares the operations of the general purchas- 
ing agent, who is on the administrative staff of General 
Pershing. At the apex is the commander in chief, Linked 





with him is the commanding general of the Services of 
Supply. Tied up with both of these is the G. P. A., from 
whom radiates such a network of coérdinated agencies 
that the chart lool like the reproduction of an octopus 
whose tentacles extend everywhere They bind the 


A. E. F. up with all our Allies; 

untry where we buy supplies; they disclose a succession 
of compact, scientific and highly organized bureaus that 
do everything from standardizing accounts to setting up 
insurance against after-the-war investigations. To analyze 
them in order is to dissect a system that could audit, man- 


they extend to every foreign 


age and safeguard the fiscal interests of any American 
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corporation, no matter how large. The control bureau 
will aptly illustrate how the organization works. At the 
head is Lieut. Col. Francis E. Drake, whose long contact 
with big business in Europe equipped him to deal with 
the many problems that Continental wartime buying 
developed. Associated with him is a group of American 
business men, most of them long residents of Paris, who 
left lucrative posts to give army buying the benefit of 
their varied experience. 

The control bureau is the clearing house for all American 
Army orders. During the war they flowed in to the extent 
of several hundred each day from the purchasing depart- 
ments of the eleven services, which buy everything from 
nails to trucks. Not only must every order have the 
approval of the general purchasing agent but all orders 
involving amounts in excess of one thousand dollars must 
have the additional approval of the French Government. 
Hence the bureau maintains an intimate and constant 
liaison with the French Government, which is one of the 
most interesting and constructive phases of its work. 
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Every service in the A. E. F. gets—and will continue to 
get until the Army leaves France—what are known as the 
forward requirements of its various units. By forward 
requirements are meant future needs. These requirements 
are transmitted to the general purchasing agent, who con- 
solidates them. He likewise coirdinates all demands for 
certain standard commodities. If, for example, the quarter- 
master corps, ordnance and engineers all need shovels the 
whole Army need of shovels is unified in one requisition 
and the buying is done by the engineers. This saves labor 
and enables the Army to buy in larger quantities and get 
the benefit of such purchasing. 

Orders for food, timber or leather require slight super- 
vision. If they involve the use of metal—as the great 
majority of them do—they are caught up at once in a 
drastic scrutiny which not only shows Franco-American 
supply coérdination at its best but unfolds a process of 
close-knit business administration that will have its 
effect long after the last shot of the war is fired. 

This brings us to the metal-controlling office, whose task 
is to scrutinize the amount of metal required for the manu- 
facture of articles for American Army use. Installed as 
metal controller is Capt. Charles E. Carpenter, whb had 
been a successful machinery expert in Paris in civil life. 
He allots all metal for A. E. F. use. If the needs of the 
different purchasing departments exceed the available sup- 
ply he distributes the material in proportion to the need. 

The moment you touch metal you touch one of the 
most zealously conserved commodities in France. The 
reason is quite obvious. In the first flush of her war suc- 
cesses, when she came down from the north like a “‘ wolf on 
the fold,” Germany acquired by conquest more than eighty 
per cent of the iron and steel producing capacity of France. 
A metal crisis at once developed. The French war indus- 
tries became dependent to a large extent for their raw 
supplies upon other countries. Much of this material had 
to come from the United States and therefore became a 
part of the eternal tonnage problem. Before we entered the 
war it was not so serious, Just as soon as we began to manu- 
facture munitions for our own use the French metal 
situation naturally became more acute. Every ton of iron 
or steel diverted to a nonessential use not only meant the 
loss of this material to war necessities but likewise wasted 
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a ton of valuable shipping. Hence the French Government 
wisely established a rigid control over the supply of all 
raw materials, and metals particularly. 

The advent of the American Army in numbers made the 
metal situation more serious because we began to place 
orders in France for machinery, tools and other articles 
that used steel and iron and that could not be shipped from 
the United States because we needed the tonnage for men 
and food. This constantly increasing employment of the 
manufacturing facilities of France taxed output and raw 
material. The control bureau therefore submits all Amer- 
ican orders involving metal to the French, who not only 
act as censors of price and probity of contractors but prac- 
tically allot the French material to be used. 

Our orders involving metal are sent twice daily to what 
is known as the Inspection des Forges, where a corps of 
French experts familiar with every detail of manufacturing 
makes a rigid examination with the twin view of protect- 
ing both governments and preventing any waste of pre- 
cious metal. This Inspection des Forges is one of the many 

constructive instruments developed by the war and be- 
cause of its inevitable influence with peace is well 
worth an explanation. Before the war it corresponded 
to the inspection division of the United States ordnance 
service in that it inspected raw material for guns, and 
also the finished product. It operated in four districts 

Paris, Toulouse, Lyons and Nantes. With the outbreak 
of hostilities France immediately converted it into 
an agency for the procurement of raw materials and 
machinery necessary to war industry. It resulted in 
what the name implies—a literal inspection or control 
over every forge in France. It has branches—or de- 
tachments, as they are known—in all the smaller cities, 
and through them it exercises an incessant supervision 
of the whole iron and steel industry of the republic. 


Profiteers Smoked Out 


(MHE control bureau has a liaison officer—Capt. John 

H. Weare, a steel man of long experience—con- 
stantly at the Inspection des Forges. Just as soon as 
an American Army order arrives it is analyzed. Many 
essential requirements must be met. Since it involves 
a contract with a French manufacturer the first step 
is to find out if this particular firm or individual is on 
the Black List—that is, if it is excluded from dealings 
with the French Government. Then comes the exami- 
nation of the amount of metal required and the relation 
that it bears to the distribution of the limited supply 
of raw materials in France. The third item is the all- 
important question of price. The final qualification is 
the ability of the contractor to fulfill his obligation 
within the time limit prescribed. 

All this inforn | 


ion is readily accessible to the In- 
spection des Forges because its hundreds of inspectors 





are constantly in touch with the manufacturing establish- 
ments in their districts and know to the quarter of a ton 
what the plant capacities are. 

If the order and the contractor meet requirements the 
approval of the Inspection des Forges is stamped on the or- 
der and it returns to the American control bureau for the 
general purchasing agent’s approval. Once stamped with 
his visé the contract makes one more journey, to another 
department of the French Government to be examined 
with regard to the possibility of its interference with similar 
work being done for the French Armies. If no conflict is 
established it receives the final O. K. and goes to the con- 
tractor for execution. 

This scrutiny shows that there is little chance for the 
profiteer to get in his nefarious work. Wherever evidence 
of attempted extortion is found the French Government 
takes the matter into its own hands and requisitions the 
material or merchandise on the account of the Army. This 
close teamwork resulting from a double examination of 
orders by both governments prevents competition between 
the two Armies. When there is a limited supply of certain 
articles it insures equitable distribution between them. 

The prebe that the Inspection des Forges applies to all 
American contracts has smoked out many a profiteer, to 
the eminent satisfaction of the French authorities. Just as 
soon as a French contractor rouses the suspicion of this 
admirable age@cy of conservation he is summoned to head- 
quarters and is put through the third degree by the French. 
Particular attention is given to middlemen or men who 
handle army contracts as a side line. The American Army 
contract has been the means of rendering conspicuous 
service in uncovering overcharges, as leading officials of 
the Inspection des Forges informed me. Upon one occa- 
sion a Parisian entered into a contract with the A. E. F. to 
provide a certain number of hack saws. The contract went 
through the routine mill and reached what well might be 
called the prosecuting attorney of the Inspection des 
Forges, who, smelling a mouse, summoned the contractor 
to his presence. It developed that he was a dealer in 
pearls who was handling hack saws as a side line. The price 
he had made for them gave the French the impression 
that he believed he was still dealing in precious stones. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“Tramp, tramp, tramp to feed the Nation! 
Good cheer from Miami to Nome! 
We have Campbell's up in arms 
And you can’t resist its charms 

For it helps protect your own beloved home!” 





Arm in Arm 





With Uncle Sam on one side and the American housewife on the other 
Campbell’s wholesome Tomato Soup is in the advance guard of health and good 


cheer. 


It is a favorite alike with our heroes abroad and their families at home. 
In your own daily problem of providing a nourishing and attractive home 
table you will find a constant help and comfort in 


Campbells Tomato Soup 


A nourishing food in itself, it also through its tonic 
influence on digestion increases the nourishing effect 
of all the food you eat. And it is as economical as it 
is tasty and invigorating. 

The contents of every can produces two cans of 
wholesome satisfying soup. You have no waste in 
Every particle is 


using it—nothing to throw away. 


pure nourishment. You have no cooking-cost. It 


comes to you completely cooked and blended. You 


Order this inviting Campbell’s Soup from your grocer by the dozen or 
the case, and have it ready in three minutes when you want it. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 


save fuel. You save labor. You could not begin to 
produce such a soup at so low a cost in your own home. 
Served as a Cream of Tomato it is particularly 
strengthening and delicious. And there are many other 


tempting ways to prepare it. — ee 









“Good soup every day” 
should be the rule in every 
home. No other food can 


properly take its place. 
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“Certainly! That somehow 
““Oh, somehow a ten-dollar bill can be used as a 
twenty! Somehow!”’ Her smile was sneeringly sweet; 
her reiteration was insufferably mocking. ‘‘ Somehow!” 
Frank Coldren pur- 

pled with temper, but 











“Meflin Said the Day 


lur-out hele reel Where Ue 


d renta tlowed h 


hung over all this morning 


y of hue was neither light nor 


y somber—clinging to the one 


line—as the grim shadows the 
» spread thickly over a canvas 


» Anna Coldren, in her attractive 


violet-challis-and-lace breakfast negligée, in cold silence 


tipped the silver percolats 
entional plum border ar 


tirne In ominou vy cold 


ostentatious tightne 


At the 


the front page of the mort 


At one le Mildred ¢ 
vided her attention ame 
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part of the morning paper 
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Ir e hall be 
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bully “papa or mamma 
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other end of th 
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d poured herself coffee a second 
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good-looking 
ape were pressed toget! er wit! 


e table Frank Coldren silent] 
ng poache legg toast, coffee and 
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oldren, aged fifteen, silently d 


mye plum-bordered cup, an occa 


sugared grapefruit and the insick 


At the other side Rick Coldren, 


i, attended wit! dispatch to 





acol he platter, several ro 
grapefruit before him had beer 
1 wpypn t 
ired, both having finished their 
] } ; ’ ] , 
vely, almost with guilty 


away before the Vv 


y, delving into a mahogany 


l thing of sleek, elabo- 
higt gray solt kid shoes, sighed 


My goodness, 


would get 


1 wish" —resent- 
na better humor soon, 


She stopped warily. 





he controlled himself 
to a degree. 

“See here, Anna; 
I’m not nagging —I 
don’t want to quarrel. 
Sut we've got to cut 
out some items in our 
S¢ hedule.”’ 

“So you say—so 
So often in the 
year you mention that 
little fact! Every year 
indeed.” 

Her husband lost 
some of his carefully 
retained control. 

“Well, by George, 
I’m saying it now too! 
My five thousand dol- 
lars a year as subman- 
ager of the Western 
Utilities Company 
reach — that’s 
all! Off and on I’ve 
been overdrawn at the 


often. 


doesn't 


ink most of this past 
year, and I don't faney 
the cashier's 
lately! And 

Anna Coldren flung 
an apprehensive 
toward th 


look 


glance 
swinging door at her 
right shoulder. 

“Is it necessary to 
tell Frieda too?” —in- 
sole ntly. 

He went on furi- 
ously: 

“Oh, darn Frieda! 
What I'm driving at 
if you will condescend 
to listen decently, 
Anna—is simply this: 








of the Wastret in America Was Over, Thet the Piain+Thinking, Sensible Minority 


Was Going to Turn Into the Mighty Majority" 


For what?” demanded her brother with energy 


“Say, let me tell you this: I get the cash for an electric 
transformer before you land another silk sweater or mati- 
nee party - 

“How you talk!” 
thinking of anything special.” 
belied her. 

“Huh!” The 


way ’’— with a shrug 


with sisterly contempt. ‘‘I wasn’t 
But a small pink flush 


“But, any- 
“from the way our two parents are 


brotherly grunt was wise 


going to it now, I guess neither of us’ll have a show for 


thing—this month at least. Say, Frieda!”’ 





any in a roar, 
‘““Where’d you put my cap 
“Oh, dear! plaintively; and the glance 


that Mildred cast back diningroomward was, in its way, 


I guess so”’ 


an [bsenic volume 

Back in the breakfast room, where the sun sent in rays 
as bright as benevolence: 

‘“*Perhaps,”’ Anna Coldren was saying to her husband in 
a voice as icily sweet as the sugared “chunks still chilling 
parts of grapefruit, “you'd like to run the house yourself 
for a while!” 

Above the lacy V neck of her attractive negligée, 
her good-looking dark head was held at a tilt of fine 
hauteur 

“Oh, I would not like to do anything of the kind! Now, 
Anna, listen!” 

“Why listen to what I know by heart?” she gibed icily. 
“You nag, nag at me because your salary won't reach 
farther.” 

“Oh!” 

Frank Coldren slammed down fork and front page. 
He was a youngish man, though approaching middle age, 
with worried blue eyes, and with the national character- 
istics of the American business man—quick, nervous 
speech, direct, alert glance and smooth-shaved, medium- 
long upper lip. “I don’t nag, nag! I simply started to 
say again 

“That somehow 


In our company there 
are exactly seven sub- 
managers besides my- 
»' five of them 
than myself in the company’s re- 
, Our respec ted Western 
‘is a person of fixed judgments. And he has 
Meflin, the Eastern head; which 
the tone grew bitterer—‘“‘that I am not like 
soon to pass this five-thousand mark, even were there no 
With war as a mix-up factor 
our limit from now on. We might as well admit it and try 
to trim our sails to keep within it.” 

Anna Coldren’s dark 
quarrelsomely. 

“Oh, I think I try! 

“But this is what I mean: There’s apt to be no raise 
from now on to pull us out of debt, as has been the case at 
the end of every other two years or so.” 








self 
stand distinetly higher 
gard. Hubbett 
bitter tone 


manager’’—in a 


most of the ear of 
means” 





war. well, five thousand’s 


head went insolently, 


higher 


‘Last week I admit I might have saved six dollars and 
seventy -five cents—and gone without a lens to replace the 
one proken when my eyeglasses fell off the other night 
But, outside that one item, I think I can say I fairly 
squeezed the dollars to pay Frieda, the butcher, the fruit- 
erer, the vegetable msn, 





sn, a nine-dollar bill for gloves for 
Mildred and myself, and new dancing pumps for Rick.” 
Her mien was Duse-disdainful. 

“‘Oh”’’—impatiently—‘‘it isn’t a question of six dollars 
and seventy-five cents!” 

*‘Hardly!’’"—with icy contempt. ‘Since I saw, by a 
memorandum slip you dropped, that was exactly what it 
cost you last Tuesday to lunch a man named Elkerson at 
the Illinois League Club.” 

His temper flared. 

“Well, do you think I pay that much for two sand- 
wiches and two cocktails because I like to? It was rank 
robbery!” 

Sweetly ironic, she interrupted: 

“And you didn’t know what the League’s menu charges 
happen to be?” 
Temper flared higher. 


Continued on Page 26 
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This dependable British Tommy This dependable Yank This dependable Blue Devil 
—he helped! —he helped ! —he helped! 
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“Lest we forget” 


The most useful job of the genera- 
tion is done. The boys who did it are 
taking off their uniforms to return to 
industry, farming, Shipping and rail- 
roading. 


Owl takes this opportunity to wish 
every man of them Godspeed! 





Their new spirit and power to do will go 7 
into business. Their daring and resource- This dependable 
This dependable Yank Tar fulness will spin the old world into new Scotch “Lady from Hell” 
—he helped! usefulness and new prosperity. —he helped! 
' GENERAL CIGAR CO., Inc. y 
: NEW YORK 
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This dependable Bersagliere 


This dependable Belgian —he helped! This dependable Anzac 
—Zowie! He helped! All photographs shown here are —he helped! 


Soldiers smoking actual OwL Cigars 


OWL 








This 


| =e ae 2 - dependable British Tar 
| \ ae 1) two DEPENDABLE CIGARS | | | —he helped! 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


““Can I take a man like Elkerson—our chief Boston cus- 
tomer to a dairy lunch room?” 
“And can I"’—her voice came shrilly after his, like a 


hysterical echo— ‘can I take a woman like Ethel Waller to 
a cafeteria when I happen to run across her downtown in 
her sables and electric? When she’s lunched me at the 
Flackstone three times in the last four weeks or so!” 
Husband and wife gazed angrily, furiously, at each 
But if, under the anger in each pair of eyes, there 


other 
iv also a grim, anguished comprehension of common 
plight, neither would forgo stubbornness and 
ome t 
Frank Coldren brusquely folded his news- 
paper, drank the remainder of his coffee and 


trode out of the room, shutting the front door 
hard behind him. 

At the breakfast table Anna Coldren brooded 
face cupped in palms—till Frieda looked 
inging door resentfully. Then she rose, 
went into the living room—an ornate place of 
mahogany, rugs and huge silk-shaded lamps—and 
flung herself in a chair for further sulky brooding. 

What an awry world! Life was like a por- 
cupine-—all prickles. Wherever you 
touched, you were annoyingly stuck, 

Mildred, from the hall, put in a pout- 
ing face. 

‘“‘Mamma, I've simply got to have 
two dollars for my Good Pals’ Club dues, 
The girls will be talking about me.” 

“You'll have to ask your father” 
“I’m short this week.” 
door to school her 
daughter flounced. Her low modish heels 
had thudded across the hardwood floor " 
like sulky words. Anna heard them with 
sharp irritation. Really, Mildred was 
unbearable lately! 

The bell rang—the mailman’s ring. 
She forgot Mildred and eyed the one en- 
velope with grim expectance, And ex- 


awhile 


in at thesw 


eurtly 
Out the front 


pectance was grimly answered, 
She read 


Dry CLEANING COMPANY 


1 White chiffon blouse $2.00 
Hor owe 
1 Rose Georgette frock 1.00 
(Mildred 's] 
8 }’aire glove 160 
| Wistaria Georgette ct 100 
{Her own 
1 White satin veatec 1 
| Mildred 
White alk blouse 
{Her n} 
Bisque cloth suit 1.00 
Her own] 
lue tulle searf ow 
| Mildred 's] 
Potal $21.00 
At the bottom 
‘lease remit at 


once!’ was a rude 


italic streak of com- 
mand 

“Good gracious!” 
Her sigh was de- 
pressed, “I forgot all 
about this.” 

The day before Frank had received 
a cleaner’s bill of his own of about the 
same total. Sixteen years of marriage 
enabled her to deduce that this morn- 
ing’s unpleasantness might be traced 


back to that reception. And now another—when 
he was overdrawn! 
“Well” —self-talk was moody—“I can’t help 


it- any more than he can.” 

And bitter brooding gave way to bitter self-pity. 
Thou shalt have no other gods before cleanliness, 
ays Civilization’'s first commandment. But keep- 
ing the commandment has come to be costly business 
in cities where furnace smoke is omnipresent and viciously 
continual 

Three thoughts now stuck unkindly in Anna Coldren’s 
mind: First, that wistaria Georgette of hers was about 
worn out and really hardly worth cleaning money—the 
four dollars would more wisely have gone toward a new 
one; second, Mildred would have to curb her firm young 
third, twenty-one 
dollars, the total of this bill, was just what she and Frank 
had a week to live on when, newly wedded, they first came 
to Chicago, some seventeen years before. 

Twenty-one—it seemed incredible now! But they had 
blithely left that little down-state town, confident that their 
young affection, their excellent collection of wedding pres- 
furniture, silver and doilies ad plenitudinem—and 
their coming twenty-one weekly in the wholesale house, 
where Frank's aunt's brother-in-law'’s cousin had kindly 


appetite for white satin accessories; 


ents 


What an Awry Wortd! Life 
Was Like a Porcupine —All 
Prickles. 
Touched, You Were Annoy: 


made sesame, were plenty to larder their way through a 
glad city life. To them, exuberant in love, life had seemed 
a zestful adventure, and fine. 

Being a healthy young pair, normal in ambition, anat- 
omy, adaptability and hopefulness, they still found it 
zestful a year later—but not so fine. Twenty-one dollars, 
they had learned soberly, was— 
merely twenty-one. And dollars 
were not so large in Chicago, it 
seemed, as back home, where you 
had your own radish and winter- 
onion beds, laying Leghorns, and 
currants for jelly. Subtract the 
twenty dollars a month for a four- 
room flat—which has a posi- 
tively dark dining room, even 
on bright days—and money for 
groceries, carfare and other neces- 
sary lintels to the doors of exist- 
ence, and the answer at the end 
of the month was a flat pocket- 
book. 

Merely flat, however; not 
punctured. They were wary of 
punctures that first year. And 
they told each other soberly that 
on twenty-five dollars a week they 
could manage well. 

Well, the twenty-five came; 
but so did Mildred, a foreseen 
but only vaguely visualized item 
of expense. Still, Mildred had 
been an adorable third in 
the family. They were 
fairly happy, except for 
the dark dining room, 
which got on Anna’s 
nerves at last, and a third 

summer without a 

fishing trip, which 

had got on Frank’s, 
He was used to 
perch-darting 

Junes along the 

winding down-state 

river back home. 
Well, presently 

he got a raise to 

twenty-seven-fifty 

a week. Jubilantly 

he and Anna as- 

sured each other 
that their middle 
name was Luck. 

Now everything 

was fine and dandy. 
Life would take on the 
color of arainbow. His 
heads in the wholesale 
house had talked to 
him; assured him that 
he was bound to rise 
with them. No need 
to worry now. Every 
so often he would get a raise; 
therefore, they might as well live 
in accordance with raises. 

And so it seemed. On the run 
Anna went flat hunting, and for 
thirty dollars found a lovely light 
dining room. Frank got three 
happy fishing days at a little 
lake, also some new clothes. An 
under clerk might sport a shiny 
serge coat, but an assistant desk 
man—especially one in the good 
graces of the firm—needed a new 
cheviot. 

Rick was born presently too. 
And Anna felt that, though for 
Mildred she had managed with a small cheap carriage, 
for her boy she wanted a better-bui!t wicker affair. To 
make up to the unconscious pink-and-white Mildred, she 
compunctiously bought her a new white-silk-and-rosebud 
bonnet. 

So, altogether, as afterward they puzzledly admitted, 
the extra money went fast; in fact, when they itemized 
thoughtfully, they realized that they had spent too much. 
It took two weeks’ pay to straighten up debts, which 
straightening left them with a debt to a butcher and a 
grocer. 

If Frank hadn’t got thirty a week the next year they 
would have felt pinched. And even that didn’t help so 
much, because though their flat had a light dining room 
it had indolent radiators. For the two children’s sake 
they had to hunt a more amenable landlord in the matter 
of heat. And, as Anna thoughtfully said and Frank 
thoughtfully agreed, they might as well save moving 
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expenses and change to a really desirable place, where they 
would be content to stay for years. The only really desir- 
able place they located was five rooms at forty dollars. 
High; but Frank was pretty sure that before the year was 
out he would be getting thirty-five at least. Two men 
over him had dropped out, leaving sure promotion for 
others. 

He was not disappointed eventually, though it was not 
until the end of the year that he got the promotion and 
thirty-seven-fifty. And with that windfall he and Anna 
suddenly decided that, taking it all in all, they led pretty 
dull lives. For once they’d celebrate, with seats down in 
the fifth row instead of in the upper balcony. The janitor’s 
wife was obliging and trustworthy—a combination that 
Anna had not been able to find in any other of their habi- 
tats. She would keep the children for fifty cents an eve- 
ning. 

With them taken care of, it was a pleasant evening. But 
in a restaurant afterward Frank met Nat Waller, manager 
in a competitive wholesale house, and his brown-eyed wife. 
Whereat Anna Coldren was instantly made conscious that 
her blue cloth dress cost twenty-two dollars, while Ethel 
Waller’s gray crépe cost probably eighty-two. 

“But that’s the kind of people I wish we could travel 
with,” Frank commented afterward. ‘‘ Waller’s a friendly 
chap. I like him. And he’s done me two or three little 
favors.” 

“He must make a lot of money,” commented Anna, 
looking at the dollar-a-pair blue gloves she was laying 
away in the top dresser drawer. Ethel Waller had worn 
long, expensive white ones. 

“Oh, he makes several thousand a year—five, I guess. 
And it seems to me his wife’s father left her some of her 
own.” 

““No wonder she can dress that way 
year!" said Anna with frank envy. 

“I'll be making it some day,” declared Frank. 

“T wish you would,” with fervor. Ethel Waller had 
been sweetly civil—and patronizing. 

“Wait, old girl!” 

“T wonder what kind of a flat they have,’’ Anna had 
mused, ignoring his blithe promise. 

“Ah! But they have not a flat,” grinned her husband, 
in gay mood after the play and the chatty supper with the 
Wallers. “‘They have an apartment, dear girl!” 

“Silly! Of course, though.” Again her tone registered 
envy. 

“She asked you to come and see her 

“Out of mere politeness’’—coldly 
she'll stay at home waiting for me.”’ 

“Now, Anna ——” 

“I’m not going”’—with firmness. ‘Still, I wonder what 
kind of furniture she’s got.” With rather distasteful eyes 
Anna Coldren glanced round her own rooms. ‘No Wilton 
rugs—I’m sure of that.” 

“Dunno,” yawned Frank, undressing. 
got a car. Wish I had one.” 

“So do I.” 

“When I’m getting five thousand we can have one” 
comfortably —‘‘and an Oriental rug nine by twelve.” 
With a grin: “I know pretty well a fellow in a factory in 
Milwaukee where they make ’em.” 

“*I don’t care where they make ’em, so we have some,” 
declared Anna. 

Well, that was some years back. Now Frank Coldren 
was getting his five thousand. And somehow, too, they 
had again and again met the Wallers; and there had 
sprouted a friendship of its kind, stiff at first on the part 
of the two women, but more pliant as time gave its own 
intimacy. 

The Coldrens themselves now no longer owned Wilton 
rugs—though the last Kermanshah in the hall, which Anna 
half suspected was made in Milwaukee, was not paid for. 
And Frank had his car—though this week, needing two 
new tires, it merely consumed space in the garage. 

The five thousand was not so big an amount as both the 
Coldrens had once fancied it would be. Familiarity with 
it had bred temperish cor:tempt in Anna Coldren’s soul; 
and somehow it had bred irascibility in her husband's. 
And as for pretty brown-eyed Ethel Waller’s purring 
patronage, Anna Coldren at least came to know it calmly 
for what it was—the camouflage of a shallow and uncou- 
rageous spirit. 

And when on this fretful morning, while she brooded 
over the porcupinish nature of life in general, the tele- 
phone rang, and Ethel appealed for her company for a 
day’s shopping, she answered in the crisp tone of intimate 
acquaintance: 

‘Really, I’m busy. I’m not good company to-day, any- 
way, Ethel.” 

“Oh, my dear, you’ve got to come!” pleaded Ethel. “I 
simply must have someone's advice. There’re two coats 
at Beven’s—a maroon velvet with an ermine collar, and 
a rose panne-and-marten. I didn’t sleep’’—wearily—“‘all 
night trying to decide.” 

“But, Ethel, really 2a 

“You surely want to be looking, for yourself.” 

(Centinued on Page 29) 
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HERE is a definite reason 


why the Hupmobile has 
always had such a wonderful 
hold on its owners. It actually 
does possess qualities ot usual 
in four-cylinder cars. ‘Uhe fact 
is admitted, even by exponents 
of the multi-cylinder type, 
who cannot quite understand 
how lhe Comfort Car gets 
these results out of four cyl- 


inders. [hey are naturally in- 
terested in the intense loyalty of Hup- 
mobile owners. And so, there 1s a strong 
tendency, now, to try to return to the 
four-cylinder principle. Of course, the 
Hupmobile has reached its present 
state of development only by eleven 
years of studious application. 
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The Penalty of Leadership 


N EVERY field of human endeavor, 
he that is first must perpetually live 
in the white light of publicity. 


Whether the leadership be vested in a 
man or in a manufactured product, 
emulation and envy are ever at work. 


In art, in literature, in music, in 
industry, the reward and. the punish- 
ment are always the same. 


The reward is sirigy sew recognition; 
the punishment, fierce denial and 
detraction. 


When a man’s work becomes a stand- 
ard for the whole world, it also be- 
comes a target for the shafts of the 
envious few. 


If his work: be merely mediocre, he 
will be left severely alone—if he 
achieves a masterpiece, it will set a 
million tongues a-wagging. 


Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produces a 
commonplace painting. 


Whatsoever you write, or paint, or play, 
or sing, or build, no one will strive to 
surpass or to slander you unless your 
work be stamped with the seal of genius. 


Long, long after a great work or a good 
work has been done, those who are dis- 
appointed or envious, continue to cry 
out that it cannot be done. 


Spiteful little voices in the domain of 
art were raised against our own Whistler 
as a mountebank, long after the big 


world had acclaimed him its greatest 
artistic genius. 


Multitudes flocked to Bayreuth to 
worship at the musical shrine of 
Wagner, while the little group of those 
whom he had dethroned and displaced 
ape angrily that he was no musician 
ata 


The little world continued to protest 
that Fulton could never build a steam- 
boat, while the big world flocked to 
the river banks to see his boat steam by. 


The: leader is assailed because he is a 
leader, and the effort to equal him is 
merely added proof of that leadership. 


Failing to equal orto excel, the follower 
seeks to depreciate and to destroy—but 
only confirms once more the superior- 
ity of that which he strives to supplant. 


There is nothing new in this. 


It is as old as the world and as old as 
the human passions—envy, fear, greed, 
ambition, and the desire to surpass. 


And it all avails nothing. 


If the leader truly leads, he remains— 
the leader. 


Master- poet, master-painter, master- 
workman, each in his turn is assailed, 
and each holds his laurels through the 
ages. 

That which is good or great makes 
itself known, no matter how loud the 
clamor of denial. 


That which deserves to live—lives. 


Copyright 1914, Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“T do not”—quickly. ‘* My Hudson seal does me for all 
occasions.” 

Her friend sighed: 

“‘T wish I could manage as you do, dear.” 

“Do you?” At the end of the nonrevealing wire Anna 
Coldren’s countenance registered frank suspicion of a 
feline thrust. 

“Please come!” whimpered Ethel. “I need your ad- 
vice. I'd take both—-they’re so tempting—but Nat would 
simply have a fit!’’ Her tone was martyrlike. 

“Would he?” 

“Just that! He’s unbearable lately. My dear’”—exas- 
peratedly—‘‘if this war doesn’t end soon my nerves will 
simply be gone! Hasn’t it’—mournfully—‘‘served hus- 
bands the most terrible excuse for shrieking economy?” 

“‘Oh—perhaps.”’ 

““Won’t you come?”’—coaxingly. “‘My dear, please!” 

*‘Oh”’—she hesitated—‘“‘I suppose I may as well. Per- 
haps the ride will put me in a better humor.” 

“*Why the bad humor?” inquired Ethel as the Waller 
electric coupé glided along the Lake Shore toward the Loop. 

“*Oh, nothing special; everything in general ’’—evasively. 

Anna was not minded to reveal to the other that she 
and Frank squabbled hatefully over the inelasticity of 
their income, for the Waller finances still paced far ahead 
of theirs. 

But Ethel Waller had one virtue—or vice, if you will: 
she was more given to pouring out confidences than draw- 
ing such out. 

**My case too,” she sighed. “I do think a husband’s the 
hardest thing to live with!” 

“‘T agree,” Anna could not help saying dryly. 

Her friend went on preoccupiedly: 

“There was another man, though, when I was young; 
and I’ve often thought — She paused delicately. 

“Where is he now?’’-—politely. 

“In the Senate! Put there, too, by a corporation—at 
least, Nat says he was. And, my dear, you ought to read 
about the way his wife dresses! Even at Palm Beach 
she’s talked about for her extravagance. And just think- 
if Nat Waller hadn’t been so persistent and fairly worn 
down my will I might have been her!” Tears of regret 
almost welled from the brown eyes. “Instead of hearing 
Nat nag!” 

Such confidence could not fail to get a return. Anna 
Coldren was no strong-minded person absolutely above 
confiding in a friend. 
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“Nonsense !"’ Counter:Protested Frank. 


“T guess all men nag,” she admitted gloomily. ‘You 
should hear Frank. And I never know whether he’s really 
angry at me or venting anger at himself.’ 

““My dear”’—mournfully—‘“‘men are brutes—every one 
of ’em—and unreasonable. Nat likes to see me well 
dressed as well as I like to be so; but he wants me to do it 
at half cost.” 

“*When it comes down to brass tacks men are as ex- 
travagant as we are,” muttered Anna; “but they won't 
admit it.”’ 

“*My dear, that is certainly true. I shall tell Nat so 
to-night.” 

At home, in the late end of a weary afternoon, Anna 
Coldren found that the day’s shopping had not increased 
her good nature. It was irritating to look at coats when 
her Hudson seal was showing its third winter. 

And Ethel, conveniently abstracted, let her pay for the 
salad and sandwiches in the tea room. Two dollars and 
eighty-five cents! She could not spare it; but she had to 
spare it or cry ‘Behold, Iam broke!” Which is the last 
cry tortured Pride permits. 

Then, though she did not waste any sympathy on shal- 
low little Ethel—secretly Anna considered sensible Nat 
Waller too good for his pretty wife, whose claws were as 
often sharp as friendlily velvety—the whimpered might- 
have-been of weak old romance reminded her—Anna—of 
one Anton Rudd, in memory’s recess of old days in the 
little home town. 

He was an uncouth young fellow, with narrow, greenish 
light eyes and a bony, sallow forehead; no man that a girl 
ever dreamed about while the moon silvered facts to 
fancies. 

And Frank, back in those days, had the blue eyes and 
white comely temples that—she remembered—often kept 
her up under Diana’s glow for many a soft emotional hour. 
But —— 

But not long back she had read that Anton Rudd was 
getting a dollar a year in Washington. A dollar a year! 
Once unmentionable, even to American humor, now 
paradoxically —a dollar a year made five thousand dollars 
seem paltry. 

And this paltry five thousand Frank inferred she partly 
threw away! Her nose—which she was quite conscious 
was still a very good-looking nose—curled disagreeably. 
Threw away? When the years had burned the value of a 
dollar on her weary brain! Her eyes flashed dislikingly. 
Looking back, the years with him seemed actually un- 
happy ones. At best, they were strained, always fretful ones. 

Work kept Frank downtown that evening, 
he phoned. She and Mildred and Rick dined 
in the usual conversational way, therefore; 
though the two, noting her preoccupation, 
exchanged wary glances and forbore requests. 

Marital constraint was unrelieved for three 
days thereafter. She coldly gave Frank the 
cleaner’s bill. He coldly stuffed it into his 
pocket, muttering that the garage man was 
howling too. 

But on the evening of the fourth day 
he broke the constraint by announc- 
ing, with suppressed eagerness, that 


the coming week would bring Meflin, the Eastern head of 
the company, to Chicago. 

**And there’s a rumor that Hubbetts is pulling out to 
take a governmental post in Washington,”’ he went on, 
with nervous though controlled excitement. “‘That means 
a readjustment of us submanagers—and one of us slated 
perhaps for the big job.” 

Mildred and Rick had left the dinner table and the 
apartment for motion picture and bowling alley. Anna 
Coldren leaned toward Frank with almost her usual famil- 
iar manner, forgetting quarrels recent and ancient. 

“That'll mean a raise again?” 

“Tf I’m one of the lucky ones’”’—curtly, with less ex- 
citement. “I may not be. Bowen and Smith are getting 
best bets.” 

Anna Coldren’s good-looking dark eyes took on a gleam 
that was mingled hope and calculation. 

“There'd be how much more money?’ 

“‘Oh—twenty-five hundred more anyway.” 

“Ah!” She drew a little breath that was anticipatory 
relief. ‘“‘Then we'd be all right; we could straighten up 
what we owe.” 

“Ah! Couldn’t we though!"’—half to himself. 

“We could indulge in a few tires instead of floor space 
in the garage.”” Elatedly her spirits were swinging up 
from the depression of the past days. 

“Yes... Frank Coldren was thoughtful. 

“‘ And we could see about a school for Mildred.” 

“Ye-es.”” 

Anna lapsed into silent anticipation of more personal 
matters. Her eyes half glinted toward the bedroom, where 
her seal coat of third-winter wear was hanging. And she 
cast an appraising glance down at the mandarin art square. 
She had never greatly liked it for her dining-room floor. 

Frank Coldren had been watching her; and now, with 
an unpleasant little smile, he remarked: 

“Better go slow on the planning, Anna. I haven’t got 
either promotion or raise yet.” 

The decided undercurrent of hostility in his voice was 
detected by her experienced wifely ears. She sensed that 
his mood was still offensive. The desire to tell the news 
had merely created a surface truce. At once her own mood 
reacted. She, too, could keep up the quarrel. And she 
began to suspect coldly that, as a matter of fact, he was 
really sure of promotion but would not give her the satis- 
faction of knowing it too. 

“Oh, I don’t count on anything until I actually see it, 
she returned disagreeably. 

“IT wouldn't!” He was equally disagreeable. 

Angry eyes met angry eyes, and both felt that the status 
quo of past days had not been altered much. 

“I doubt very much that you'll get it.” And now, in 
her resentment, she stooped to frank spite: “I believe you 
told me that most of the other submanagers stand higher 
in the company’s regard than you happen to.” 

“That isn’t the worst,”’ he snapped as though ready to 
give annoying statement for statement. ‘ Maybe none of 

us have a show. | heard that Nat 
Waller was about ready to quit his 
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firm and was looking for inlet with us. 
So—he may be the lucky chap.” 

Ah! That was ashock. It overwhelmed 
mere quarrelsomeness. Her eyes dilated. 
Frank smiled disagreeably. 

“Of course somebody else would have 
the luck!” she finally commented nastily. 

“Of course !’’— offensively. 

Defiant eyes met defiant eyes. And, 
though each admitted secretly that a com- 
mon apprehension that dared not hope 
lay behind each one’s offensiveness, neither 
admitted it opent 

“Once we thought five thousand would 
be luck,”” he commented caustically. 

“Did we?” She was offensively skep- 
tical 

“We did!” He added mocdily: “And 
omehow it seems as though we could man- 
age better on it.”’ 

“Tell me how,” she invited icily, “‘and I 
promise you I will do it.” 

“Oh!” He shrugged irritably. “All I 
can tell you is to cut down expenses some- 
how. And, believe me, it won’t be from 
choice—if I don’t get a raise. And it’s 
darned unlikely’’—gloomily—“T’ll get it; 
though I’m going to try to bring Meflin 
out here for dinner some night. Go slow 
on engagements while he’s in town—will 
you?” 

“Very well.” 

“I've a tiny idea that if I have a chance 
to outtalk the others—especially Nat Wal- 
ler—I may land the luck. If I don’t land 
it”—with a scowl-—“‘there won't be any 
choice about our living on a simpler scale. 
My credit is going—and you know what 
that means. Butchers and grocers will be 
yapping at you: ‘Charge accounts not de- 
sired,’”’ 

His glance went ironically down to the 
laden and bright table at which they had 
just dined. Then he strode out of the 
room. She looked after him with eyes that 
fretfulness narrowed and that dislike al- 
most sharpened. 

Seventeen years she had lived with this 
man. Together they had lived long enough 
and faithfully enough for the years to have 
welded, with time’s own peculiar welding 
intimacy, their lives into one. Existence 
apart would be a strange thing to each of 
them. And yet she felt that it would be 
quite easy for her to divorce him. 

Their mutual existence had become too 
wrangling, too unpleasant for any joy or 
any satisfaction to be felt in it. 


This feeling, which was partly a real and 
growing dangerous emotion and partly mere 
nervous temper, increased as the days 
went on. Constraint lay heavier over the 
household. Mildred’s winter wardrobe was 
to be planned too, which never made for 
parent's or child’s good nature. With 
every winter that young person had be- 
come more imperious over her clothes, till 
her mother was distraught. Now, torn be- 
tween desire to meet Mildred’s demands 
and need to refuse them, she sympathized 
and condemned in the same breath. In 
such a mood she had no good humor to 
extend to her moody, silent husband. 

But as one week ran into the next this 
unusually long-drawn-out moodiness of 
Frank's became unendurable to her. She 
knew what had happened, though he did 
not speak. Luck had passed him by; Mef- 
lin had made another choice. Disappoint- 
ment ate like acid into her soul. And 
though she had no wish to try to console 
him should he confide their mutual dis- 
appointment, she was made more out of 
humor by his sullen lack of speech about 
the matter. By his attitude he seerned to 
blame her for hife’s awryness. 

This was most decidedly unfair of him. 
He need not lay the onus of their unhappi- 
ness all on her. Cut out items in their 
schedule! What items? Items where? 
Hleaven knew that her days were one un- 
ending strain to dovetail dollar to dollar 
that they might live in the comfort which 
both long ago had tacitly planned to be 
their due. 

Oh, she remembered that in the old days 
Frank had complained as briskly as any- 
one over various unpalatable items in their 
days. Cheap cuts of meat, a small flat, 
balcony seats, street-car straps—all such 
had irked him too. By Jiminy—he used to 
vow some day he'd have what other men 
had! And now—a simpler schedule was his 
cry! 

And in the midst of an afternoon of such 
tart remembrance —a morbid afternoon al- 
most —a little vengeful notion came to her. 
What was the old saying— something about 
similia similibus? Possibly Mr. Frank 
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Coldren’s recollection of old days was not 
so clear as her own. Possibly the glamour 
of habits since lay over habits that were— 
bill-of-fare habits, for instance. Suppose 
she set before him, home at night for his 
usual excellent and expensive dinner, the 
plain pot-roast-and-boiled-potatoes spread 
that once had been their lot! 

She recalled once distinctly hearing him 
swear: “‘By George, some day we'll have 
one seams He had particularly dis- 
iked the economical pot roast with its car- 
rot and potato garnishment. But since he 
yelled for plainer living —— 

Very coolly she began to recall all the 
items of the old days’ table. Very collect- 
edly she began to plot Mr. Frank’s dis- 
comfiture. She herself, a long time back, 
had deliberately forgotten certain details of 
that early twenty-one-dollar-a-week life— 
the plainly sugared apple sauce, for in- 
stance, which was their chief dessert; the 
little slab of American cheese, which was a 
treat; the ten cents’ worth of dill pickles, 
which were a great savor to the meal. He 
blamed her, did he? Very well! She would 
do a wifely part to cut down expense—on 
one meal at least. And the expression that 
would come over one husband’s face would 
recompense any wife for the trouble! She 
wished it was a joke she could share with 
someone. 

It was several days before the gods of 
circumstance cleared the way for her plan. 
One evening Mildred had a girl friend over. 
One evening Frank was not home for din- 
ner. But finally Frieda asked for an after- 
noon and evening off—a sick mother, she 
claimed—and got both with a celerity that 
startled her suspicious Swedish soul; and 
she almost refused her mistress’ indulgence. 
But she went. 

And Anna Coldren, finding herself in 
sole possession of her apartmental Lares 
and me smiled to herself with un- 
pleasant complacence. She went forth to 
shop—and not at her regular meat shop or 
grocery; farther—in a residential district 
where residences and shops were closer to 
each other than round her own exclusive 
and pretentious street. 

She carried her purchases home and went 
to work, very glad to get this meal herself, 
instead of overseeing the astounded Frieda. 
Not that she would have minded the girl's 
presence greatly—Frank’s coming discom- 
fiture occupied her mind to the exclusion 
of other matters; but the girl’s unspoken 
comment would have been decidedly irri- 
tating. 

She had not forgotten how to cook. 
Anyway, spitefulness was a sharp spade to 
dig up old skill. Three hours later she sent 
a small, malicious, satisfied smile over the 
table she had set. There was plenty of 
food on it—plenty. But—such as it was! 
Frank's face would certainly be entertain- 
ing. 

Oh, she realized that she was acting with 
childish spitefulness; but she did not care. 
Frank was unfair to her. 


Frank Coldren was late in reaching his 
home that night. Anna began to be im- 
patient, and under her impatience moved a 
sort of surging depression as she mechan- 
ically flip the pages of a magazine on 
the broad mahogany table of the living 
room. She fretfully wished she had had 
a chance to dine that omnipotent, detest- 
able Meflin. Such a lovely dinner she 
might have put forth!—a dinner that 
would have wheedled any man into an 
agreeable, benevolent humor. She would 
even have given Frieda her best beaded 
blouse to inéure harmony and success in its 
preparation. 

The minutes dragged on. Mildred began 
te show impatience too. She had, come 
ffom her room and her wicker-and-ivory 
dressing table only at dinner time; a dancing 
party was on her evening’s program. Rick 
alone was perfect patience; under a great 
rose-shaded lamp he was reading. 

Finally the familiar click was heard in 
the lock. The hall door opened. Mildred 
sprang up from the couch, pouting nicely. 

“Dear me, papa, you're awfully late!” 

And then—Mildred politely forbore. 
Her papa was not alone. Another gentle- 
man was silhouetted under the soft rose 
glow of the hall lights; a portly, distin- 
guished gentleman, you saw, even at the first 
startled glance. That first glance—and 
premonition came sickeningly over Anna 
Coldren! And, for once, premonition came 
true. 
“* Mr. Meflin, my dear.”” Frank advanced, 
cordially wearing his best host smile. “I 
caught him as he was taxi-ing off.” 
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“ And sincerely abashed, Mrs. Coldren,”’ 
quickly and deprecatingly explained the 
guest, smiling an affable guestish smile. ‘‘I 
protested emphatically to your husband 
that this is no way to treat a wife—this 
bringing an unexpected 

“Nonsense!” counter-protested Frank. 
“Mrs. Coldren would never have forgiven 
me if I hadn’t brought you home with me.” 

“Indeed not!” Mrs. Coldren by pure 
will power dragged out a hostess’ charmed 
expression; by pure will power held her 
teeth from chattering. 

“Coldren, you must bear witness that I 
insisted on the club!” 

“*Preposterous!”’ smiled Coldren. 

“Of course!” rigidly smiled Mrs. Col- 
dren, while the back of her brain registered 
horror, pure and unmitigated. What would 
she, could she, should she do? 

“And we're in a great rush,” went on her 
husband, glancing toward the dining room. 
“‘Hubbetts is leaving on the eight-o’clock 
train. We want to fix up a small matter 
with him before his train pulls out; so if 
dinner is ready ——”’ 

“Dinner is ready to be served, papa,” 
put in Mildred with a desire to be agree- 
able to all present; for which her mother 
could have slain her. If only she could 
have had a few minutes 

But with the busy air of men on whom 
immediate business hangs heavily, both 
gentlemen insinuatingly turned at once. 
Involuntarily, being hardly conscious of 
what she was doing, Anna Coldren dazedly 
turned diningroomward. Mildred came 
skippingly; Rick, her brother, came bash- 
fully. And before Anna Coldren could 
limber her horror-rigid wits all of them were 
entering the dining room. 

It would be futile to try to describe her 
emotions during that horrible twenty-foot 
walk between living room and dining room. 
But even the soles of her feet were aghast. 

And when they were there a second and 
longer glance confirmed her first awful im- 
pression. No common man this portly 
polished Meflin, to whom you could laugh- 
ingly make explanation! Never! Dignity 
incarnate sat on his high-bridged, aristo- 
cratic nose. Decorum lay sleekly on his 
longish, clean-shaved upper lip. His thin, 
nearly white hair, very smooth, had a prel- 
ate’s hauteur. His cold, polished black 
eyes, aye from their surrounding of 
wrinkled flesh, were the kind of orbs that 
stares back unuttered excuses—from friend 
or employee. 

After her first dazed minutes her senses 
were preternaturally sharp. Without look- 
ing directly at either, she saw Mildred’s 
little start at sight of the table; saw Frank’s 
careless first glance give way to curious, un- 
believing wonder. 

Her daughter, however, was a young per- 
son of perfect table manners if not of some 
other virtues. After the first start she was 
demurely quiescent. And Frank Coldren 
immediately took pains to hide the fact 
that, as a rule, he did not sit down to a 
plain old-fashioned pot roast, boiled pota- 
toes and apple sauce evening meal. 

Anna feverishly began what small talk 
she could muster, her eyes avoiding her 
husband’s. 

“This isn’t Chicago’s best time of year, 
you know; this chill lake wind a 

The guest was interested to hear this. 
The lake wind had struck him unkindly. 

Conversation proceeded smoothly. The 
host briefly remarked that the war was 
certainly a war. The guest agreed. A ter- 
rible phase for the world, but a needed 
phase for America. 

Host, guest and hostess calmly consumed 
portions of boiled meat, boiled potato and 
carrot garnishment. Mildred, with dainty 
fork, pecked at brown shreds, left untasted 
her potato, eyed curiously the plate of 
small slabs of American cheese. Rick was 
the only one who ate with gusto. He had 
spent the cold afternoon on the football 
field, and food was food to him—nothing 
more; and his young stomach was a vac- 
uum that called for filling. 

Occasionally during the meal—when it 
was impossible to avoid meeting—Anna 
Coldren’s dark eyes met her husband’s. 
And pair spoke to pair. 

Said hers: ‘‘ Your own fault! Telephone 
next time!” 

Said his: ‘A joke, I suppose; but a joke 
I don’t see!” 

Said hers: “‘ More of a joke on you than 
on me!” 

Said his: “Oh, I guess you'll suffer as 
much as anybody!” 

Said hers: ‘Bah! I don’t care!” 

Said his: “ You'll care!” 
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Said hers: “Oh, la! la! 1a! Shan’t!” 

But even the longest dinner comes to an 
end sometime—even one whose first course 
is horror; and second, feverishness; and 
third, suppressed hysteria; and fourth, 
fifth and sixth, clammy strain. 

Frank Coldren and the polished, nearly 
white-haired Meflin departed, rushing off 
to catch the departing Hubbetts on the 
steps of his train. The one, to the last, was 
all host, and polite; the other, all guest, 
and urbane. 

When they had gone Anna Coldren cast 
from her the hostess’ calm in which she had 
wrapped herself; cast it away utterly, 
flung her aghast self into a chair, and men- 
tally tore her hair. Her son Rick hovered 
near her, about to broach the desirability of 
his possessing an electric transformer. 

“Rick, leave the room!” 

He stalked out resentfully. Mildred had 
fled to finish her toilet preparations for the 
evening’s gayety. Their mother was left 
undisturbed in her bitter self-berating. 

Why, oh, why had she been so silly? So 
childishly vengeful! Why had she been 
such a fool? Now promotion and raise 
were gone to the limbo of things lost for- 
evermore. Now nothing indeed remained 
but the old fretful, strained, scheming way. 
Their debts—with them their debts would 
stay! Frank would —— 

But her bitterness sharpened on itself. 
Frank needn’t say a word to her. Let him 
dare! After all, it was only his fault. If he 
hadn’t been so irritating she would not 
have been goaded into the childish, spiteful 
business; she never would have thought 
of such a thing, and there would have been 
the usual excellent well-served fare on the 
table. She finally snatched up the evening 
paper and tried to read and forget. But 
the paper did not distract; she could not 
put that dinner out of her mind. She flung 
the paper down finally and went to bed. 

When Frank Coldren came home, toward 
eleven o’clock, she was apparently sleeping 
in her fumed-walnut bedstead, her face 
turned toward the wall. 

In absolute silence he undressed, without 
trying to learn whether she was asleep or 
awake, got into his own bed, and turned his 
face toward the opposite wall. ; 

In the days that ensued thunderous 
silence rolled over the Coldren household. 
Even Mildred put away her usual pert in- 
souciance and shrank from it. Rick walked 
about uneasily. Quarrels between their 
yarents had been plentiful in their young 
—a hard words and high. But this 
ominous unrelenting between their elders, 
the cause of which they had not fully 
grasped, frightened them. Both warily 
made continual pretexts for hours away 
from home. 

At the breakfast table and at dinner 
their two elders showed countenances as 
stony as the compressed bricks of which 
their apartment building was constructed. 
And the meals were so icily wordless that 
Mildred one morning mockingly though fur- 
tively shivered ‘‘U-ugh!” as she and Rick 
left the room. 

“I'd better tell Frieda to go in and sweep 
up the icicles,”’ she said. 

“‘I’d like to know what’s wrong,” mut- 
tered Rick. ‘“‘I bet I don’t ever get a 
transformer!” 

His mutter would have been more pessi- 
mistic had he glimpsed his mother’s hostile 
face, an hour later, as she stood at the tele- 
phone. Ethel Waller had phoned a gay, ex- 
cited invitation to dinner on the coming 
Thursday. 

“An awfully important affair—for us,” 
she chattered shrilly; and Anna Coldren 
knew just how the shallow brown eyes were 
flashing. “It’s for Meflin—your husband’s 
chief. You know he and Nat knew each 
other age and years ago! And I’m hav- 
ing a big, gorgeous affair. I’ve got’’—the 
shrill, affected soprano dropped to cooing 
mystery—‘“‘I’ve got a private reason, too, 
for taking a lot of pains.’”’ 

“Have you?” Had her life depended on 
it, Anna Coldren could not have kept the 
dry, anguished note out of her own voice. 

But Ethel was not observant; her own 
affairs, as usual, filled all her thoughts. 

““Come early, dear. I want you to see 
how beautiful my table’ll look. D’ye know, 
I was frightened sick! This awful order 
limiting sugar—and then I remembered 
candy! So I fairly flew down and got eight 
pounds; a dollar and twenty cents a 

ound—isn’t that robbery? And _ that 
elped me frost the French pastry. Wasn't 
I clever?” 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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“Very clever’’—with dry lips admitted 
her friend. 

But she briefly pleaded another engage- 
ment on Thursday night. Ethel airily ac- 
cepted the excuse; whic *h airy acceptance 
added to Anna C oldren’s bitterness of soul. 

Not that wild horses could have dragged 
her—especially with Frank—to witness her 
friend's sure triumph; but she shrewdly 
guessed that Ethel was secretly relieved 
by her nonacceptance. The field was pre- 
ferred clear for Nat's maneuvering. 

And, if pert young Mildred felt the icicles 
at former meals, at the Coldren dinner 
table that Thursday evening she must 
have suspected the contiguity of great 
glaciers 

Frank strode out of the house after din- 
ner. His grim, moody countenance pro- 
claimed that he preferred solitude to the 
family circle, as for some evenings back. 
Anna felt stolidly that it would be a relief 
to her if he did not come back. She rea- 
soned that the two of them were very close 
to positive hate. 

However, he came back—at bedtime. 
And in grim silence he and Anna went to 
bed, absolutely ignoring each other's pres- 
ence in the same room. 


But the next evening, a good hour earlier 
than his wont, Frank Coldren hurried into 
his home. His flushed face and dilated 
eyes be spoke tense mental excitement. 

Anna Coldren, lounging in a huge over- 
stuffed chair in the living room, half raised 
her eyes in some surprise; then, with an 
air of being deliberately disagreeable, she 
dropped them again to her lace-mending. 
The bars of silence were down, she saw; 
merely to let in some fresh altercation, she 
feared, however. 

“Anna!” 

Hostilely she raised slow lids. 


“Well?” 


Not only was he deprived of the contract 
but the French Government put him on a 
list that would prevent him from practicing 
any further extortion. 

The generous codperation of the French 
Government with our Army has no higher 
expression than in the work of the Inspec- 
tion dea Forges, which has saved the United 
States infinite anxiety, time and money. 
This institution, however, is not only the 
watchdog of wartime product and pocket- 
book but it will be a bulwark of French in- 
dustry after the war and a vital instrument 
with which to combat German industrial 
aggression. It can be developed into a tre- 
mendous rival of the celebrated German 
Metall Gesellschaft, which, with the Allge- 
meine Elektrische Gesellschaft—the Teu- 
tonic electric-machinery trust—was on the 
point of dictating terms to the Continental 
metal industry when the war interfered 
with its mighty program. 

Closely allied with this metal control is a 
kindred control of equal importance. With 
more than three-fourths of her iron and 
steel resources in the hands of the Germans, 
France faced a serious problem in filling 
orders for the American Army. She was 
perfectly willing to help us out and relieve 
the strain on shipping, but she had to have 
the wherewithal to produce the goods. To 
this end an arrangement was entered into 
by which we transport raw material from 
the United States and parcel it out to the 
French factories. The intermediary is the 
bureau of reciprocal supply, which is part 
of the general purchasing agent's organiza- 
tion 

Though this operation requires a consid- 
erable tonnage the commodities into which 
thia material is converted would require a 
good deal more. Experience has proved 
that the bringing in of a single ton of raw 
material saves five to ten tons of shipping 
and, what is equally important, provides 
for the rapid and uninterrupted procure- 
ment of articles in which a scarcity devel- 
ops. This applies to almost every known 
product from ash cans to automobile 
trucks, which are being made every day in 
France for the A. BE. F. 

Let us assume that the quartermaster 
corps needs five thousand ash cans, that 
the motor-transport corps requires one 
thousand five-ton truck chassis, and that 
the air service must have two thousand 
gasoline tanks at once. If orders for these 
articles were placed through the control 
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“T’ve got something to tell you!” He 
was trembling with excitement. 

“Yes?” Offensiveness, like a stiletto, 
pricked her utterance of the curt mono- 
syllable. 

“Meflin has made me manager!” 

“What?” Hostility, offensiveness and 
secret bitterness dropped from her like rags 
of garments. 

“Anna, he did!” 

“Frank! It can’t be so!” 
gan to tremble. 

“It’s so! It’s the blessed truth!” He 


And she be- 


laughed excitedly and tossed his hat on the . 


table. 

She stared incredulously. 

“Not ’’—the warm color flooded her face 
while she gasped—‘‘not after that awful 
dinner!” 

Again Frank Coldren laughed excitedly, 
like a glad boy. 

“Anna, it’s unbelievable 
dinner that did it!” 

She shook her head unbelievingly, star- 
ing hard. 

“Honest, old girl! Let me tell you.” 
As though perfect amity existed between 
them in the present, in the past and the 
pluperfect, he perched himself happily on 
the overstuffed arm of her chair and laid a 
careless arm round her neck. The news, 
like a great war tank, had ridden right over 
fences of disagreement, ditches of resent- 
ment. ‘It’s the most remarkable happen- 
ing; but he gave me the job because—he 
said—his unexpected dining with us gave 
him such a side light on our—yours and 
mine!— sensible régime! So uncommon 
in this extravagant, high-living America! 
Honest! He said that.’’ Frank paused ex- 
citedly to let her grasp it. 

“Oh- no!” 

“He said that! Said, furthermore, that 
any man who had a wife that had the 
strength of mind to run her household along 
lines of plain living when all her friends ran 


but it was the 
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theirs on the line of least resistance, which 
meant big bills and waste, was the man to 
have his finger in his—Meflin’s— business 
pie! 

“‘Oh—not really!”” The color ebbed and 
billowed in her face. 

Her husband chuckled. 

“Really, actually and positively! Un- 
wittingly, my dear girl, you gave me—what 
do they call it in fiction?—atmosphere— 
the needed atmosphere!” 

Anna Coldren did not chuckle. She 
blushed—red. 

“Did—did you—explain?” 

“‘N-no”—with a sheepish grin. “I dare 
say an honester man would; but I—I 
couldn’t. Anyway, honesty aside, it would 
have been a nasty display of our private 
laund 

“Oh—a terrible display!’ she mur- 
mured abjectly. ‘Frank, I could have 
pounded myself afterward! But I never 
dreamed that he was still in town. Oh, I 
was so sorry! 

“Oh, I know!” He cheerfully poured 
his coals of confession over hers. ‘And it 
was all my fault. If I hadn’t harped at 
you —— But I have been so dog-goned 
worried this last year - 

She was bent on her share of abasement. 

“Oh, I knew you were! And if I hadn’t 
been the meanest woman on earth we never 
would have quarreled so long.” 

“Oh, well,” he suggested airily, “‘let’s 
chuck the deadwood. I'll get seventy-five 
hundred a year. We'll swing out of debt.” 

She put in impulsively: 

“And stay out. Oh, Frank, I wouldn’t 
admit it, but I can cut down our schedule 
if I quit trying to live up to Ethel Waller.” 

“That'll be easy,’” he commented rather 
soberly. ‘“‘Waller’s lost his job—and he 
didn’t land this. And it’s reported that 
she’s spent every cent her father left her; 
so they haven’t any choice but to trim ex- 
penses. And Waller’s taking it hard.” 


BUSINESS-MANAGING WAR 


(Continued from Page 22) 


bureau with French firms and with the ap- 
proval of the French Government it would 
absorb a considerable quantity of raw ma- 
terial necessary for French war industry. 
By procuring the raw material from the 
United States the strain on the French 
sources of raw material is at once relieved 
and tonnage is saved at the same time. 

Here is where the board of reciprocal 
supply comes in. The French firms that 
have contracts for these specific articles 
submit their requirements for the raw ma- 
terial. These requirements are transmitted 
direct to the War Industries Board at 
Washington, which controls all raw material 
in the United States. Washington through 
its various agencies secures the material 
and ships it to France, where it immediately 
becomes available for American use. 

Every day an immense amount of such 
material arrives at French ports. It must 
be received, stored and allotted to the vari- 
ous French industries. All this requires a 
definite organization. It would not pay the 
A. E. F. to build up an institution for this 
work, for the simple reason that the French 
Government, through its control of indus- 
try and material, already has such a ma- 
chine in operation. Hence all this material 
is turned over to the French, who store it 
and deal it out to their industries, which 
are paid the price fixed by the government. 
Again you have an example of the coépera- 
tion between the French and American 
governments which .is both constructive 
and economical. 

As a result of this activity the emergency 
needs of the A. E. F. are met and many 
thousands of tons of precious cargo space 
are saved for necessities that can be manu- 
factured only in the United States. This is 
particularly true of hollow ware. A con- 
tainer of any kind as a finished article occu- 
pies a considerable amount of room on a 
ship. When that article is sent to France in 
the form of a sheet of iron it occupies much 
less. 

The extent to which tonnage saving has 
been carried is almost amusing. Let me 
illustrate with the case of macaroni. The 
hole in a single stick of macaroni is a very 
trivial thing, but when you consider twenty 
or a millions of pounds it is not to be 
despised. Hence we ship flour in bulk from 
America and make the macaroni in France. 
It is good to remember that in tonnage as 
in everything else the sum of the small 
things counts. 


No phase of our purchasing system in 
France is more significant than that which 
deals with the procurement of machine 
tools, for which there is a special machine- 
tool section. Primarily this has been a war 
of machinery. When you have studied its 
economic phases, as I have had the privi- 
lege of doing for the past four years, you 
realize the value of a lathe or an automatic. 
In the early days these machine tools were 
worth almost their weight in gold. Some of 
the great American war fortunes were made 
in them; first, because the Allies had to 
have machinery for shell production, and 
second, because we ourselves went into the 
munitions business on a large scale and the 
market was combed out. 

America had been so prodigal with the 
sale and general consumption of her ma- 
chine tools that when we actually got into 
the war and needed machinery for our vari- 
ous services in France we were hard put to 
secure them. At that time army purchasing 
was in the first throes of organization, for 
General Dawes had just taken command of 
procurement. In order to expedite his work 
in specialized lines an auxiliary advisory 
committee composed of leading American 
business men in Paris was formed. It was 
of immense aid in securing much-needed 
machinery, including six thousand machine 
tools which were distributed among the 
repair establishments in France. Out of 
this purely volunteer organization grew the 
control bureau and the machine-tool sec- 
tion of the general purchasing board. Last 
October, however, the purchase of all ma- 
chine tools and small tools was transferred 
to the ordnance service, of which the 
machine-tool section is now a part. 

Behind this army acquisition of machin- 
ery is the larger fact that every machine 
tool used for war which stands up under 
the strain of incessant wear and tear will be 
an equally important factor with peace, 
when the world will enter upon an unprece- 
dented era of industrial competition. The 
more machinery we acquire now, especially 
in France, where we shall be compelled to 
establish industries to hold our own in the 
great commercial game, the better pre- 
pared we shall be for the titanic after-the- 
war trade struggle. 

Our army purchasing abroad is not with- 
out its element of stirring interest. So un- 
romantic a need as a freight car has taxed 
ingenuity and afforded an example of 
Yankee enterprise that fits into the great 
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“‘Ah!”’—soberly. 

“ Meflin said a lot,’’ he went on reflec- 
tively. “Said the day of the wastrel in 
America was over, that the plain-thinking, 
sensible minority was going to turn into 
the mighty majority, and that the destiny 
of the land would lie iz the hands of those 
who had the courage and the common 
sense to lead their fellows. And, also, he 
said —— 

At this point Frank Coldren hesitated an 
instant; then went on, in a curiously seri- 
ous voice: 

“Well, he let me understand—very con- 
siderately but plainly—that if the war 
hadn’t swept up so many younger men 
jon d have found one for this managing 
ob.”’ 

“Frank!” A few days before this woman 
had calmly thought of divorcing this man; 
but now a wife’s partiality flared in her 
incensed eyes. “‘The idea! Why, you’re 
youn ng!’ 

He shook his head regretfully. 

“No; I’m not.’ 

“I don’t consider myself old; and you’re 
barely two years —— 

He gingerly touched his forefinger to the 
beginning of a bald spot on the crown of his 
brown head. 

“T know!”—quietly. “But we're not 
kids, any longer, Anna—though we acted 
as if we were.” 

They looked straight at each other. 
Again the color flowed into her face. It 
came over her suddenly that he had put 
the case in a nutshell. They had acted 
like kids—tantrumish, future-all-before- 
them kids—uncontrolled, uncontrolling. 

And she—and he—shivered a little. It 
was the shiver that comes at that first look 
out of the thirties into the forties and, be- 
yond, at the fifties; and beyond the fifties. 

“I think it would rather benefit Mil- 
dred—at least—to grow familiar with pot 
roasts,”’ she said thoughtfully. 


story of American war-supply achieve- 
ment. Though we have a succession of car 
shops in France there is always an im- 
mense demand for freight cars. A large 
car-building concern in a neutral European 
country had a contract with a French rail- 
way for a thousand cars. The bodies had 
been built but the contract remained un- 
filled for the reason that between the time 
the agreement was made and the time of 
delivery of the cars the price of steel ad- 
vanced tremendously. The company wished 
to increase the contract price and the 
French railway declined to meet it. As 
soon as the general purchasing agent 
learned of this situation he bought the 
bodies, rushed wheels and axles from the 
United States, and our transportation sys- 
tem overseas was a thousand cars to the 
good, 

On another occasion there was a pressing 
demand for railway ties. It was before our 
sawmills got into action and prior to the 
arrangement with the French for the use of 
their forests. One of the scouts of the gen- 
eral purchasing agent located an immense 
quantity of ties in a neutral country, got 
them on a ship and landed them at a 
French port in record time. 

When the German hordes overran Bel- 
— the railway authorities of that un- 

appy country had the foresight to run 
five or six hundred locomotives into France 
under their own steam and save them from 
falling into the clutches of the Hun. It was 
long before the great American moguls be- 
gan to arrive, and we had to have engines. 
Genera! Dawes heard of these Belgian loco- 
motives and acquired them. To-day you 
can see them, with American engineers at 
the throttle, hauling long trains of freight 
cars, marked U. S. A., all over France. 

I cite these incidents to show how the 
long arm of American Army acquisition 
has reached out everywhere and obtained 
needed supplies without drain upon the 
transatlantic bridge of ships. 

This imposing array of actual commodi- 
ties garnered in many lands and under 
varied conditions comprises only one branch 
of American Army purchase abroad. We 
now reach a detail of it that has tested our 
resource and skill to the limit. To study it 
we must leave the domain of the concrete 
and deal with an intangible thing, which is 
power. It had to be acquired in precisely 


the same way as guns or trucks. 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Fully to comprehend the extent of this 
problem you must understand that the 
A. E. F. is engaged in an immense indus- 
trial activity in France. We have enormous 
car and locomotive erection and repair 
shops; we build tanks; reconstruct motor 
transport; salvage endless equipment; 
occupy hospitals almost without number; 
operate docks; roast and grind coffee and 
manufacture chocolate. All this requires 
power, and every service clamors for it. 
How do we get it? 

Instinctively you would say: “Why not 
obtain it from the French?” This is easier 
said than done, for the reason that war in- 
dustry made an enormous demand upon 
the French electric-power supply, and ex- 
tensive expansion has been greatly retarded 
by the scarcity of men due to the calling up 
of millions to the colors. Our wheels had 
to be kept turning. The provision of power 
became a vital matter and its procurement 
was put up to the general purchasing agent 
who, like our old friend G4—the army co- 
ordinator—is the repository of requests. 

The general purchasing -agent met the 
emergency by establishing what is known 
as a technical board, one of the many activi- 
ties under his supervision. The executive 
head of this board is Lieut. Col. Francis E. 
Drake, who as chief of the control bureau 
is the chairman of the technical board. The 
active head, how _ r, is the chief engineer, 
Maj. Dugald C. Jackson, a widely known 
consulting engineer with much experience 
in public utilities in America, who was a 
member of the faculty of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Associated 
with him from the start has been Capt. 
Albert B. Cudebee, a specialist in hydro- 
electric construction, who with Major 
Jackson was one of the pioneers in Amer- 
ican Army power production in France. 
Gradually they have assembled a group of 
more than forty engineers who in civil life 
built dams and irrigation projects and in- 
stalled power plants from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The technical board is a sort 
of congress of experts which, in the face 
of almost innumerable obstacles, has fur- 
nished the juice to drive the Army’s many- 
sided industries. 

Since it was extremely difficult to get 
complete new power plants from America, 
the board set about to develop and adapt 
existing French power establishments to 
the American needs. Wherever an uncom- 
pleted French power station was discov- 
ered American construction gangs were 
put to work to complete it. Every possible 
makeshift was employed, all to the end 
that power be secured. The general pur- 
chasing agent learned that some Swiss tur- 
bines intended for Russia had not been 
shipped. They were immediately secured 
and installed by American engineers in a 
French power station. Our purchasing rep- 
resentatives scoured all Europe for installa- 
tions. A complete plant was discovered in 
Portugal. Within sixty days it was driv- 
ing machinery up in the advanced section. 


The Technical Men 


The technical knowledge required for all 
this adjusting and adapting frequently had 
to be supplemented by tact of the highest 
order, for the reason that these under- 
takings involved rival French commercial 
interests, which were jealous of their pre- 
rogatives and which had to be reconciled to 
the larger obligation that both France and 
America were being served by this expan- 
sion. With power as with railroads and 
docks this dynamic Americanization is help- 
ing to change the face of the country. Small 
communities that lacked public utilities are 
now enjoying the heating and lighting ad- 
vantages of large cities. 

The technical board is on the job day and 
night and it has met emergencies with a 
degree of swiftness not surpassed on the 
firing line. Here is a concrete story that 
will show the kind of propositions that are 
put up to it: On September seventeenth 
last, Major Jackson received the following 
telegram from G4 at Tours: “‘Get 3009 
kilowatt plant in Europe.” It was intended 
for immediate and urgent use at a large 
base port that we are using. You get some 
hint of the extent of this order when I tell 
you that this plant was of sufficient power 
to provide electric service for a city of about 
the size of Roanoke, Virginia, or Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. Within a week a plant had 
been located in England and in a month it 
was installed in France. The supply cities 
have had no monopoly on army wonder- 
working. 
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A huge map that hangs in Major Jack- 
son’s office at the Elysée Palace Hotel gives 
a comprehensive idea of the empire of 
power that we have helped to develop in 
France. We use power in exactly three 
hundred and twenty-eight localities. Each 
one of these installations is shown in a 
concrete way. The master color for steam- 
generating ‘plants is green, and hydro- 
electric service is in blue. Whenever the 
service is all-American the indication is 
surrounded by a red circle. In addition to 
this every army activity has its own color. 
An orange square denotes a bakery; a 
black square a salvage depot; a green-and- 
white square anaviation center; three white 
squares reveal a tank-building plant, and 
so on. 

This American-developed power area 
means a great deal more than driving ma- 
chinery in A. E. F. bakeries, salvage depots, 
air-service stations and machine shops. It 
has a significance for peace not to be over- 
estimated. Combined with the utilization 
of water power, which is incorporated into 
our general power scheme, an immense 
section of France is likely to be diverted 
after the war from agriculture to industry. 
The brilliant imagination of the French has 
caught the spirit of what adequate power 
means. In this inevitable evolution you 
see one of the many permanent results of 
the advent of the American Army. 


The Legal End 


If all this army buying had been done in 
a definite and orderly manner through for- 
ward requirements and under circum- 
stances which permitted the drawing up of 
stable contracts the task of economic de- 
mobilization would be comparatively easy. 
Unfortunately this has not been the case. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of food and sup- 
plies had to be bought in the early days 
under the stress of emergency, which knows 
neither haggling nor inspection. We had 
to have the stuff; the French and British 
saw that we got it, and the matter of reck- 
oning was left to the then dim and distant 
date when, with victory assured, invento- 
ries could be made. 

We were not long in France before we 
realized that the American business of war, 
like the American business of peace, re- 
quired a good lawyer. We did what any 
corporation would do and installed a 
bureau of contracts and adjustments, 
which added another and highly useful 
section to the constantly widening organi- 
zation of the general purchasing agent. 
Once more the Army tock toll of a big 
business brain, because Franklin W. M. 
Cutcheon, a prominent Wall Street attor- 
ney who had specialized in financial law for 
years, left his desk in New York to take 
charge of what was nothing more nor less 
than the legal department of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. He was commis- 
sioned a captain, but his conspicuous 
though unspectacular service in disentan- 
gling the almost endless kinks in our rela- 
tions with our Allies has raised him to a 
lieutenant colonelcy. 

The net result is that Colonel Cutcheon 
occupies very much the same relation to the 
Army abroad that Elihu Root bore to the 
American Tobacco Company and Francis 
Lynde Stetson to the United States Steel 
Corporation. In other words, he keeps the 
Army out of legal morasses and helps in no 
small measure to pave the way toan orderly 
adjustment of our international relations 
when the time comes. 

When Colonel Cutcheon took hold in 
January, 1918, he faced a well- nigh stagger- 
ing proposition. It was no man’s fault but 
the fault of the great god, War. Practically 
all the first purchasing of the A. E. F. was 
done in haste. The contracts were oral 
and therefore indefinite. The French Gov- 
ernment had met the situation promptly by 
allowing us to get supplies at cost. Hence 
in many instances there was no fixed 
price. Britain displayed the same generos 
ity. When the bills began to come in there 
was naturally no way to check up. First of 
all there was a lack of data about deliveries. 
In those first days we did not have enough 
officers to go round, and sergeants had to 
act as quartermaster lieutenants and receive 
goods. Many of them have been shifted; 
some have been killed; others have gone 
home. We had to begin to straighten out 
our financial affairs and the job became part 
of the work of the bureau of contracts and 
adjustments. 

The first attack was launched against the 
mountain of unpaid bills, involving many 
millions of francs and covering items that 
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ranged from gasoline to guns. The board 
did what any court would do in the case of 
a promissory note. If evidence was lacking 
it became a matter of good faith. Wherever 
receipts for delivery were unavailable the 
word of the French Government was taken. 
The finaficial decks were cleared and an 
era of economic administration began. 
Henceforth every voucher for purchases 
had to have the receipt of delivery at- 
tated, a French or British-certification, 
which with the United States Government 
check concluded the transaction. 

Every army contract of importance must 
have the approval of the bureau of con- 
tracts and adjustments. This work,- how- 
ever, does not end when the contract is 
signed or even executed, as this incident 
will show: A French butcher made a con- 
tract at a base port to furnish the American 
Expeditionary Forces with five thousand 
poe of fresh beef every day. After he 

ad begun to carry out the terms of the 
contract the price of meat went up. When 
he submitted his first bills he increased his 
price accordingly, though it was not the 
contract price. The commanding general 
of the district approved of the transaction, 
but the disbursing officer declined to pay, 
contending that the strict letter of the con- 
tract had to be fulfilled. The matter was 
referred to the bureau of contracts, which 
after a careful investigation decided that 
the butcher, who was a man of excellent 
character, had no intent to gouge and was 
therefore justified in what he had done, and 
the bill was paid. This is a typical example 
of what the board is constantly called upon 
to do. 

The board also deals with all claims 
other than those involving damages. The 
A. E. F., for example, may make a contract 
with a French quarryman for a large 
amount of stone; the man may be delayed 
so long in installing his machinery that the 
material must be procured elsewhere. The 
quarryman, however, has a claim for com 
pensation based on his expenditure for 
a new plant. It is no uncommon case, 


Complicated Finance 


So, too, with the many claims of the 
Allied governments. In these transactions 
Colonel Cutcheon acts precisely as a nego- 
tiating lawyer would act down in the finan- 
cial district in New York when two great 
corporations are putting through a big deal. 
He is both lawyer and business man. Typ 
ical of the complications that arise in these 
matters is an episode in process of adjudica- 
tion at the time I write: As is now well 
known, a number of American divisions 
were sent to the British Army last summer, 
partly for intensive training and partly for 
combat. Though they were equipped when 
they arrived in France they had to use 
British machine guns, rifles and ammuni 
tion. In addition, the British had to trans- 
seme feed and house them and provide 
aundries. It was not difficult to figure out 
a basis of settlement for actual new equip- 
ment, but the matter of land and sea trans 
port was more complicated. The British 
frankly admitted that they did not know 
how to appraise and charge; so a capita 
tion rate, a certain sum per head per day, 
was agreed on. 

The work of the bureau of contracts and 

adjustments will continue long after the 
last American doughboy has waved fare 
well to the shores of France. On it will de 
vend some of the harmony of our whole 
uture relations with the Allies. This ob- 
servation brings us to still another wing in 
the organization of the general purchasing 
agent, which is engaged in a’task no less 
vital to our permanent friendship with the 
great peoples with whom we have fought 
and bled. I mean the board of accounts, 
which was a natural development of the 
stream of fiscal items that literally poured 
into the G. P. A.’s office. 

The reason for the existence of a board of 
accounts requires no diagram. With eleven 
services buying supplies every day; with 
almost continuous financial transactions 
with Allies and neutrals involving half a 
dozen different kinds of money; and finally, 
with the necessity for a prompt winding-up 
of all these relations as soon as possible 
after peace, the need of fiscal centraliza- 
tion and standardization is obvious. The 
bureau of accounts, therefore, is charged 
with rendering a consolidated account of all 
A. E. F. expenditure. This means that it 
must mobilize, classify and itemize all 
vouchers and make up a master account 
for the War Department at Washington. 
It is a control and record bureau rather 
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than an operating institution. Its work is 
to create a machinery that will make the 
path toeconomic army demobilization easy. 

Such a work requires the most highly 
specialized direction. It was found in the 
person of Maj. C. B. Holloway, who in civil 
life was a member of. one of the largest 
expert-accountant firms in New York 
With him as junior officers are men with 
similar experience, who have been invalu- 
able assets in this all-important labor. 

In analyzing this work you again face the 
many complications arising out of our ad- 
vent in France in unexpected numbers and 
the emergency commercial relations that 
had to be established with our Allies. In 
war every step is costly either in human life 
or in money. In times of stress, when the 
newspapers are filled with the accounts of 
great advances and the conduct of the con- 
flict is a matter of everyday necessity, the 
cost is seldom reckoned. But when the 
smoke of battle clears and peace is on every 
tongue the words “Settle up!"’ have a far 
different meaning. The overhead on glory 
must be reckoned coldly and in cash, The 
A. E. F. went to France prepared to pay for 
what it got, and the board of accounts is 
making it possible to find out what it owes 
and will owe when the end has come, 


No Time to Haggle 


“Why didn’t the Army pay as it went?" 
you may ask. Simply for the reason, as I 
lave pointed out earlier in this article, that 
emergency knows neither haggling nor 
orderly transaction. The payment for ac- 
tual purchases made in the normal course 
of war events is a simple piece of bookkeep- 
ing. But when you come to appraise, for 
instance, the value of a forest and the basis 
on which it is to be restored after the war it 
becomes a matter of pure speculation. 

Here is another case: An emergency 
arose through which the A. E. F. required 
many thousands of French horses. These 
beasts had to be acquired through a swift 
census of the farms of France. There was 
no time for dickering. Big guns had to be 
moved. We got the horses, and the bill will 
be rendered later. 

Still another instance of this inevitable 
financial hangover arises out of our joint 
occupation with the French or British of 
various sectors in France. Our units have 
been thrown temporarily into various dis- 
tricts, where they purchased supplies and 
incurred other fiscal obligations. Almost 
before there could be an orderly process of 
acounting they were shifted elsewhere 
Adjudication had to wait for serener times 

This is why an immense amount of un- 
paid obligation confronts us with the 
cessation of hostilities. In addition to the 
instances | have already specified it applies 
to the use of the French railways, the lease 
of locomotives from the Belgian Govern- 
ment, the rehabilitation and occupation of 
plants, quarries and hospitals, and the un- 
determined debts in neutral countries. So 
much for our debit. 

On the other hand we have established a 
considerable credit, for we have provided 
our Allies with quantities of supplies that 
they were unable to obtain themselves, 
more especially food, fuel and metal stores, 
Frequently these supplies have been issued 
in the field and were recorded on scraps of 

vaper or anything that would hold ink. 
The task of the board of accounts is not 
only to consolidate these various debits and 
credits but to establish a series of standard- 
ized forms which makes interallied financial 
transactions simple and easy, 

The way deliveries to Allied forces have 
become a matter of systematic record will 
explain what has been done. Every officer 
in the field who issues supplies to the 
French, for example, is provided with a 
book in which the issue is recorded in quad- 
ruplicate. All instructions are in both 
English and French. The original and du- 
plicate are signed by the Allied receiving 
officer and returned to the American deliv- 
ering officer, who keeps one and sends the 
other to the board of accounts. The tripli- 
cate copy is retained by the Allied receiv- 
ing officer, while the fourth goes to the 
French Government. Thus all parties to 
the transaction have a definite record. In 
addition the back of the book contains a 
form, also to be made out in quadruplicate, 
for the whole month’s transactions. 

That is only one example of standardiza- 
tion of form. It is being extended so as to 
cover every phase of interallied army nego- 
tiations involving money. A standard form 
has been made out to bill the British and 

(Concluded on Page 37). 
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(Concluded from Page 35) 

French Governments that is a model of 
completeness and detail. All this means 
that when the time comes to balance the 
great book of war there will be a definite 
and orderly basis of settlement. When you 
polish off the financial rough spots you goa 
long way toward establishing harmony. In 
war or peace money, or the lack of it, is the 
usual root of most evil. 

This standardization of accounts will 
perform still another vital service for peace. 
It will enable the various governments 
to know their war obligations in advance 
of that great day when the armies come 
marching home. This means that they can 
arrange for additional loans and taxes, and 
help to adjust the tangle of foreign ex- 
change, which unless anticipated may be 
one of the economic sore spots in the epoch 
of world rehabilitation. 

The subject of money naturally leads to 
the financial requisition officer—Capt. 
Raymond Ives—who is the custodian of 
the strong box of the A. E. F. His office is 
one of the smallest in the Elysée Palace 
Hotel, yet the Army can do no business 
without him because he holds the purse 
strings. The disbursing officer of each serv- 
ice—in the main they pay their own bills— 
issues checks against deposits in the 
branches of the American trust companies 
that are the accredited depositories in 
Paris. Every afternoon each of these 
companies renders Captain Ives a total 
of the army checks drawn on it the day 
before. He in turn gives them a check on 
the Bz ank of France to cover the amount. 
Uncle Sam maintains a generous credit in 
this great national financial institution. 


Every Dollar Working 


In this daily check-up you find the appli- 
cation of a rule in operation in every well- 
conduc ted corporation. It means that the 
Army has no idle and inert money lying 
round loose in the French banks, as was the 
case before our system became organized. 
Instead, our funds are liquid and at work. 
If you want to get some idea of what war 
costs I have only to add that the disbursing 
requirements for the A. E. F. for October, 
November and December are exactly $538,- 
627,837. 

The average reader need scarcely be told 
that all this ramified buying, which must 
go on for a long time yet and which in- 
volves hundreds of millions of dollars and 
many thousands of articles of everyday use, 
must have a background of vital statistics. 
Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the British 
Admiralty, a master doer, once told me 
that the secret of success in the business of 
war or in the business of peace was summed 
up in the sentence ‘“Statistize every- 
thing.” The general purchasing agent does 
this very thing. Hence the statistical board 
is an essential instrument of codrdination 
of war work which, as you will presently 
discover, is performing a definite service for 
peace. It was built up by Maj. J.C. Roop, 
now at other work, and is in charge of 
Maj. Joseph Willard Krueger, who has 
audited construction accounts all the way 
from the Philippines to the Malay States, 
and who was on the board of valuation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission when 
he cast off mufti for the army khaki. 

His main job is to classify and compile 
the consolidated lists of quarterly forecasts 
of the army purchases. It involves an ex- 
amination of every order for commodities 
and materials authorized by the A. E. F 
He gets the similar forecasts of the British 
and French Armies in France “for the pur- 
pose of comparison, standardization and 
control.”” In simple everyday language this 


means that he must prevent duplication as 
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far as possible. To achieve this desirable 
and economical end he has, with the co- 
operation of Lieut. Donald des Granges, a 
Boston architect in civil life, instituted a 
work that will make a definite and perma- 
nent contribution to the stabilization of 
international trade. It reveals a pictur- 
esque condition developed by the war. 

Every service in every Allied Army uses 
nearly every known kind of tool, especially 
in its supply domain. Each service, how- 
ever, has a different name for the same arti- 
cle. Ask an Englishman for a monkey 
wrench and he thinks you are talking about 
natural history; speak of a frog, which is a 
portion of a railroad switch, to a French- 
man and he at once assumes that you mean 
one of his favorite articles of food. When 
you see a bunch of interallied army orders 
you are apt to find eight or nine different 
titles for the same thing. Let me illustrate 
with a common saw: In making requisi- 
tions the air service calls it a hand cross-cut 
saw; the engineers know it as a cross- 
cut saw; motor transport knows it as a 
hand-saw; construction and forestry orders 
it as a wood saw; and the salvage service in- 
dicates it as a carpenter saw. It makes for 
confusion. 

The statistical bureau is making a giant 
card index, or a vocabulary, as it will be 
finally known, that standardizes the name 
of every article that armies will use. The 
specific item of saws that I have just used 
shows the urgent need of it. In the vocabu- 
lary all ordering will be made for a hand- 
saw. The British and French will have 
copies of this index and will know pre- 
cisely what the Americans want, while the 
Americans in turn will be able to fill the 
needs of the Allies in the same way. 

This vocabulary will have an immense 
significance when orderly trading between 
nations is resumed. One of the greatest 
drawbacks hitherto in international busi- 
ness relations has been the difficulty of 
different peoples in making one another 
understood. The vocabulary therefore be- 
comes a dictionary for world commerce 
and will be one of the many constructive 
contributions that war will make to eco- 
nomic peace. 


Two Vital Points 


The work of the American Army in 
France both at the Front and in the Serv- 
ices of Supply could never have achieved 
its results without perfect liaison with the 
French and the British. Since our Armies 
have operated in France and have bought 
and will keep on buying the bulk of their 
supplies from the French, this series would 
be incomplete without a brief explanation 
of how liaison works. can impress its 

value no better than to quote what an 
American general in France once said in 
connec tion with it. His remarks were: 

“I wish earnestly that two vital points 
be once for all brought to the minds of all 
American officers: One is that liaison is 
nine-tenths of the battle; the other is that 
two minutes of personal conversation are 
worth more than a ream of correspondence 

Liaison as applied to the Army is the 
connecting link between interallie d forces. 
At the headquarters of the Services of 
Supply, for example, there is what is called 
a French mission which represents the 
authority of the French Army. All negotia- 
tions w ith the French must be made through 
that mission. Attached to every service, 
large or small, is a French liaison officer. 
When any matter arises that requires 
French intervention or coéperation it is re- 
ferred to him first. In the Elysée Palace 
Hotel is a considerable French mission 
which acts as the intermediary in all mat- 
ters of purchase and which stamps the final 
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French approval on all American orders for 
goods bought in our sister republic. 

Sum up the work of the fiscal activities 
that flourish under the banner of the gen- 
eral purchasing agent and you find that 
they write a consolidated insurance policy 
against post-war investigations and scan- 
dals. Long and costly experience has shown 
that it is not war itself that digs the graves 
of reputations, but the official inquiries 
that come afterward. When peace finally 
broods John Jones, of Oshkosh, or any- 
where else in the United States, who bought 
a Liberty Bond, may and probably will de- 
mand to know how his money was spent in 
France. Thanks to a standardized account- 
ing system and a recorded follow-up of sup- 
plies to the point of consumption, he will be 
told to the last dollar. The balance sheet of 
the A. E. F. will be as clean as the con- 
sciences of the gallant men who registered 
their heroism on the field of battle. 

It remains only to speak of the significant 
coérdinating agencies that supplement the 
business-managing of war and rear the un- 
broken bulwark of Allied supply. Chief 
among them in many respects is the Mili- 
tary Board of Allied Supply, which is 
wholly American in conception. 


General Pershing’s Proposal 


After the momentous decision was made 
for military unification of the Allied Front 
under the supreme command of Marshal 
Foch, General Pershing made the proposi- 
tion to the Allied Governments last April 
that it was absolutely essential to match 
this with a ay unification of the rear, 
He made a general request for an immedi- 
ate consideration of the matter. He ap- 
pointed General Dawes, then a colonel, to 
represent the A. E. F., and M. Clemenceau 
named M. Loucheur, the French Minister 
of Munitions, to consult and suggest a 
plan. They jointly devised a scheme for 
coérdination which was discussed at two 
conferences. M. Clemenceau presided at 
one of them. 

The result of these international confer- 
ences was to demonstrate again the enor- 
mous difficulty so often encountered 
throughout the entire war of securing agree- 
ment between large bodies. In his great 
desire to secure military unification of the 
rear General Pershing authorized General 
Dawes tostate to the interallied conferences 
that if it could not be accomplished other- 
wise he would relinquish the command of 
his own rear in favor of either a Frenchman 
or an Englishman under a plan looking to 
consolidated authority. 

Finally realizing the necessity for quick 
decision General Pershing without waiting 
for a conclusion of the interallied confer- 
ences submitted a plan to M. Clemenceau, 
which they jointly signed. He then sent 
General Dawes to England to see Lloyd 
George and Viscount Milner, the British 
Secretary of State for War, to secure the 
acquiescence of the English Government. 
After General Dawes’ explanation of the 
plan the English Government through Vis- 
count Milner formally accepted it. 

The plan as finally adopted provided for 
the codrdination of the rear of the three 
Armies by means of a military board con- 
sisting of one officer from each Army. The 
president of this board is Col. Charles 
Payot, who has been in command of the 
rear of the French Army for the last three 
years and is considered one of the ablest 
officers in the Allied Armies. Maj. Gen. 
Reginald Ford represents the British Army, 
and General Dawes, by nomination of Gen- 
eral Pershing, represents the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. The Italian Army in 
France is represented by General Merrone, 
and the Belgian Army by Major Cumont. 
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The board has headquarters in the field 
and at the time I write has been operating 
for about four months. The cematinn rec- 
ord of the formation and accomplishments 
of the Military Board of Allied Supply, or, 
as the French term it, the Comité Interallié 
des Ravitaillements, will afford one of the 
most illuminating studies of both the diffi- 
culties and the enormous advantages of 
Allied coirdination and will shed new light 
upon the strong character of the American 
commander in chief. 

The Military Board of Allied Supply rep- 
resents one angle of the extraordinary 
teamwork between the Allied governments 
which brought Germany to her knees. Its 
full mate is the Interallied Munitions Coun- 
cil, which standardized shells and guns and 
enabled America, for one thing, to take her 
place in the battle line without de lay. Th 
principal American member is Mr. Edward 
R. Stettinius, whose great work as chief 
purchasing agent of the Allies in America 
in the early years of the war equipped him 
admirably for this huge work. He has occu- 
pied a dual réle in the fact that he went to 
France as a special representative of the 
Secretary of War, which made him an un- 
official and overseas member of the cabinet. 
The council has created vast pools of ammu- 
nition upon which the three Allied Armies 
drew. 

Full mate in cotrdination is the Inter- 
allied Maritime Transport Council, which 
will endure in history and likewise in the 
gratitude of the whole American people, 
because to the great sacrifice of British in- 
ternational trade it placed great fleets of 
ships at the disposal of the United States 
and for months on end carried practically 
sixty per cent of our troops to France. 
Without this aid we might have continued 
to be a negligible fighting factor and might 
not have been in strong at the death. 


Survival of the Fittest 


All this close-knit endeavor, both in sup- 
ply and in transport, dramatizes an inter- 
allied coéperation that in the last analysis 
expresses the principle upon which the 
whole structure of modern industry is 
reared, 

The Allies fhave won the war because 
after nearly four years of acting on their 
own they subordinated individualism to the 
bigger issue of defeating Germany. What 
was said in the beginning of this article 
may now be repeated and emphasized at 
the close. In this unity of effort in the 
Front and in the Rear lies the real reason 
for democracy’s triumph. 

How long this teamwork will obtain 
after peace no man can tell. The struggle 
to live, both with the individual and with 
the nation, will become a fierce battle. It 
will be a case of the survival of the fittest. 
Whatever happens one thing is certain 
the lessons of codérdination learned in the 
travail of war emergency will have their 
constructive effect long hereafter. 

History will give the American fighting 
men a high place in the Valhalla of the 
great war. Because of the end of the strug- 
gle they will not have the opportunity to 
show their mettle in larger numbers and in 
a wider field, however ardent their hope 
Their comrades of the rear have been more 
fortunate. Their task began the moment 
the American flag was unfurled on the soil 
of freedom, and they were able to record a 
complete achievement in force that will 
endure with the gallantry of Ch&teau- 
Thierry and St.-Mihiel. 

There is glory in supply as well as in 
combat. 

Editor's Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the Amer- 
ican supply orgaaization in France. 
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ZALEA and I had been married something over a year 

So thoroughly had | adapted myself to my new 

condition of living that it seemed to me I had always 

been married. My dear wife and I were blessed with 

abundant health and our cook was an excellent one; there 

fore there was no cause for vulgar bickerings. Our associ 
ation was most felicitous 

I rejoiced in this, for it promised a future where noth- 
ing could happen that would trouble the smooth waters of 
our tranquil lives. Indeed, the slightest domestic discord 
would have affected me deplorably, for I was deeply 
engaged upon a monograph, assisted by Professor Dodds, 
my wife's father and my closest friend. Professor Dodds, 
himself a Greek and Latin scholar of note, was visiting us 
at this time 

One evening I was sitting at the piano, running dreamily 
through the lilting fancies of my beloved Grieg and think 
ing of my monograph, when my wife came softly into the 
room and stood behind me. 1 felt her hand caressing my 
hair and 1 smiled absently up at her, still playing softly 
and thinking upon my monograph. Presently she spoke. 

“Your Grieg always reminds me of a little child,” she 
whispered—-‘‘a little child playing among the roses. ea 
A happy little child, delighted with this wonderful new 
world.” 

“Grieg reminds me of you, dear one!" I replied, still 
playing pianissimo, thinking upon my monograph even 
while speaking to my wife. ‘Grieg is like you—a constant 
playing of bright, pure thoughts that flutter round one like 
apple blossoms falling through the spring.” 

Again I was lost in my thinking, while my wife con- 
tinued to stand silent behind me, her fingers still straying 
through my hair. I had half forgotten her presence when 
she spoke again. And now her whisper was so low that I 
scarcely heard it 

“What a wonderful thing it would be if it should be 
Our child!" she said. ‘‘ Playing among our roses 

This time my mind came definitely away from the mon- 
ograph and contemplated Azalea's extraordinary observa- 
tion. It was a peculiar speech, apropos of nothing that I 
could discern and quite unlike the dear girl. I ceased play- 
ing; but before I could reply Professor Dodds came into 
the room 

After a few moments Professor Dodds and I adjourned 
to the rose garden, where we discussed the monograph for 
more than an hour while the gloam thickened and the dim 
radiance of a full moon began to lighten the eastern hill 
rim. But throughout the entire conversation that peculiar 
observation made by my wife lay in the back of my mind 
and would not be forgotten 


Yes, ERven Though Epictetus Proved to be the Most Remarkable Son Ever Born I Should Hotd Tenaciously to My Common Sense 








At length | mentioned the phenomenon to Professor 
Dodds— quite casually, as befitted a thing of such slight 
importance, 

““My dear boy!” exclaimed the professor. Clearly he 
was startled, though I saw no reason for it 

‘*A strange speech, was it not?" I suggested. ‘‘Strange 
for Azalea, | mean.” 

“Not at all!” said the professor solemnly. ‘‘ William, 
she has been pondering the mystery of man's entry into the 
world! The wonder of it has just reached her mind.” 

These words roused in me a certain antagonism, for I 
always have been intolerant of unseemly emotions. 

“Tut, professor!”’ I said warmly. “Tut, tut! There is 
no mystery about it at all, no mystery apart from the com- 
posite enigma of all created things. There is nothing 
worthy of profound awe connected with anything that is 
common. It is the uncommon that is mysterious. Even 
the stars are viewed with indifference; we have seen them 
all our lives. Then why should birth be wonderful? It is 
common to all sentient creatures.” 

“But a new parent " began the professor. I cut 
him short 

“A blithering idiot!"’ I assured him. ‘‘Contemplate the 
transports of a man who is a father for the first time! Why 
the absurd ravings of an otherwise sane human being over 
the appearance of a first-born child? Ridiculous! Pardon 
me if I speak vehemently, professor; but to me that weak- 
ness always has seemed a direct blow at the reasoning 
processes of our species—the one thing that raises man 
above the level of the lower kingdom. To make a jackass of 
oneself merely because, in the natural course of created 
things, a unit has appeared upon the earth, to become an 
integral part of the next generation! Rubbish! Bosh! 
Pooh-pooh!” 

The professor did not answer. He was filling his pipe 
and watching the white rim of the moon stealing above the 
eastern hills. Suddenly from the house came a mere whis- 
per of music. So softly was it played that we scarcely 
heard it at all. Tennyson's Lullaby it was; and through 
my brain ran the accompanying words: 





Sweet and low, 
Sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea —— 


A most haunting thing—Tennyson’s Lullaby. Not a 
sonorous movement, like some of the works of the great 
ancients, but still a thing which by its very simplicity runs 
along your heartstrings and touches an inner cloister where 
something is hidden that perhaps you never knew was 
there. We listened, and as we listened the gloam held a 


great silence that seemed the silence of a universe holding 
its breath. 

“Still,” said the professor in a low tone, “‘I doubt not 
that Adam went into just such an ecstasy over the birth of 
Cain.” 

“Then Adam was an ass!"’ I said positively. 

The moon had cleared the hill-rim now and launched 
itself triumphantly into the velvet blackness of the sky 
The professor spoke again; and I wondered at the quiver 
that was in his voice, 

“T agree with you most heartily, William,” he said 
slowly —‘‘that is, as touches the idiocy of other parents. 
But’’—ne leaned forward and laid a large, kindly hand 
upon my knee—‘‘ what if it is coming—to you?” 

The moon seemed to stop and hang dead above the hills, 
even as it did in the Valley of Ajalon. The universe held 
its breath; and from the house came that whisper of 
music, running along the heartstrings of my soul: 

Sweet and low, 
Sweet and low 


u 

HE days came and went, multiplying themselves into 

weeks. As the weeks grew into months I developed a 
gradual mental change. I no longer thought upon my 
monograph. I neglected my piano, and I even neglected 
to read Horace among the roses of an evening. I found 
myself continually meditating .upon the event which 
impended above my home; and ever and anon I noted 
that my mind was singing to itself, over and over, Tenny- 
son’s Sweet and Low. 

As the time went on my singular aberration took on a 
more acute phase. I cut dead my friends upon the 
street—quite inadvertently, to be sure—and was com- 
pelled later to attempt explanatory apologies, which were 
chiefly notable for their clumsy futility. For example, I 
was walking along the street one evening, completely lost 
to the outside world, when someone clapped me upon the 
shoulder. I looked up and saw Professor Chandler. 

“What were you thinking about so deeply?” he 
demanded suddenly. 

Dazed by the sudden recall from my mental oblivion I 
answered with the prompt obedience of the hypnotized. 

“*A little child,’ I said mechanically, “‘ playing among 
the roses. A happy little child ——” And then I caught 
myself and broke off, flushing most painfully and making 
some banal remark concerning the weather. 

After a brief conversation, through which I floundered, 
growing more and more incoherent in my embarrassment, 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Continued from Page 38 
we parted. At the end of the block I glanced back. Pro- 
fessor Chandler had stopped to chat with a mutual friend 
and both were looking after me. There could be no doubt 
about it both thought my mind was breaking! 

Of course I walked alone to the university now. I 
missed the companionship of my beloved wife most griev- 
ously, for I needed someone to rouse me from this mental 
absorption into which I invariably fell when walking alone. 
Moreover, the failing began to produce serious results, for 
one morning I awoke suddenly from my abstraction to 
find, to my dismay, that, instead of proceeding toward the 
university, I had gone in the opposite direction; and for 
the first time in my experience I was quite two minutes late 
Even then my work was wretched; for all 
and Latin ran the constant croon 


at my classes 
through the day's Greel 


of the little spirit voices singing to my soul: 


Low, low, 
Breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea 


Naturally I recognized these mental phenomena as 
mere resultants of my solicitude regarding my dear wife's 
health. I was sure they did not arise through any prepos- 
terous exaltation of spirit over the coming of my first-born. 
| proudly told myself that in me the world should see 
in example of paternal nonchalance that would enlighten 
future generations and show them the proper attitude of 
mind to be assumed upon the occasion of the initial nativ- 
ity And yet 

And yet there could be no doubt that, reflecting upon 
the fact that soon one should be father to a new human 
creature, one developed unaccountable mental reactions 
quite impossible to reason away entirely. One is bound to 
wonder, necessarily, whether it will be a male of the species. 

I did this frequently. I found myself speculating upon 
the color of his hair and hoping that he would ‘grow to 
be a young giant of a man, thereby escaping the humilia- 
tion of his male parent— who, I must explain, is of meager 
build, weighing round a hundred and nineteen and three- 
quarters. Eventually I decided that it would indeed be a 
on, and would in the course of years weigh two hundred 
pounds. Indeed, I went so far in my prophetic contempla- 
tion of my supposititious son that I named him Epictetus, 
ifter the ancient philosopher. 

As I continued to ponder upon Epictetus he became so 
tremendously real to me that sometimes I| half expected to 
meet him on the street, a 
Freshman’s cap upon his 
noble head and a football 
under his arm, on his way 
to Bellew Field, where 
already | had established 


him as a gridiron hero 
known all over the world 
As I have previously 


observed, however, these 
queer mental phenomena 
were not the manilesta 
tions of a mind tempo 
rarily unbalanced over 
the imminence of father 
hood. I still held firmly 
to my contempt for those 
who undergo a mental 
cataclysm upon the com- 
ing of their first-born. I 
continued to view the matter calmly 
and to hold myself well in hand; for 
I knew that there was absolutely no 
reason for excitement or extrava 
gant emotion over the mere arrival 
among the human myriad of an 
insignificant integer— even though 
that integer happened to be my 
own son Epictetus 

The thing was common. A mil- 
lion million other sons had been 
born; so my position in the matter 
was unassailable. Yes, even though 
Epictetus proved to be the most 
remarkable son ever born— which 
he undeniably would be— | should 
hold tenaciously to my commor 
sense. With all the wonderful qual 
ities with which my imagination 
had confidently endowed him | 
should not allow myself to forget 
that Epictetus was still but a hu 
man integer. 1 rose superior to the 
silly maunderings of the average 
parent and would not be moved to 
excitement. And yet Something seemed wrong 
with my appetite. I now weighed but a trifle over 


a hundred and sixteen and seven-eighths ‘ 


But never mind! I was lending dignity and sanity 


to the race. Hereafter, viewing my sensible attitude, 


it would be possible for a parent to become a parent 













for the first time and still be human. The thought cheered 
me. Yes; hereafter it would be possible for a new soul to 
enter this world without being greeted by a sire who seems 
to be emulating the antics of a howling ape that has been 
suddenly bereft of all animal reason. The textbooks 
should refer to the pioneer saneness of the father of 
Epictetus. 

And when he should become a parent himself Epictetus 
would look back upon my dignified conduct and shed tears 
of pride. This thought comforted me greatly and sus- 
tained me, especially on those unhappy ‘days when I went 
to the university with a vague pain in my mid-region, 
which later I attributed to the fact that I had forgotten to 
eat my breakfast. If my actions at times seemed queer to 
the plebeian mind I comforted myself with the reflection 
that Epictetus would understand. And then I marveled 
at his wonderful perspicacity ! 

Truly, I admitted to myself, any other parent might be 
forgiven certain extravagant transports over being father 
to so remarkable a son. 


Came then the day before Christmas. The city was 
green with holly and the world was filled with joy over 
that long-ago coming of a first-born Son to Joseph and 
Mary. But I could not enter in. For my world centered 
in Room 27 at a certain place called Capitola Hospital. 

As I proceeded toward this place in my automobile I 
seemed to myself a tortured soul swimming through a 
world of phantom happiness on its way to perdition. 


mur 


DO not like hospitals. About them hangs a subtle 

odor that grows insistently upon the senses at every 
step of your approach. A composite of ether, iodoform 
and a thousand others. Withal, it is a beneficent odor; 
but to me it is associated with anguish. And times without 
number I have walked two streets out of my way to avoid 
encountering it. 

It met me even as I ran my automobile up to the curb 
and stopped before the Capitola Hospital—a faint ghost of 
a smell, which depressed me most remarkably and tempted 
me to drive on for a while, so that I might pluck up courage 
wherewith to face the ordeal awaiting me. But Iam a man 
tenacious of purpose, one not to be swerved from my 
course once I have seen a bitter task that must be attacked. 
I climbed out of the machine and went resolutely — though 
perhaps a trifle slowly—up the walk. The grim windows 

of the hospital eyed 

me stonily as I ap- 

= proached, and the grim 

: hospital smell thick- 
ened about me like an 
invisible mist. So 
must Dante’s fancy 
have been met when it 


approached the por- 
tals of the Inferno. 


“What a Wonderful Thing }} 

it Would be if it Should ph 

be —— Our Child! Play: ,. CO! = 
ing Among Our Roses 
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Inside the hospital the Smell dominated all. For a 
moment I paused, irresolute, and looked about me. On my 
right was an open door, beyond which I saw a room, with a 
calm, bored lady sitting at a desk. On my left was a large 
alcove, with bottles ranged all about upon the walls. Here, 
with the nonchalance of long habit, two females in white 
caps and aprons conversed indifferently. 

While I paused a man came by and started toward the 
stairway; a tall, gaunt man, dressed in a blue flannel shirt 
and worn corduroys. In one of his hip pockets was a 
hammer; protruding from the other hip pocket was a 
screw driver. I accosted this person and asked for Doctor 
Benson. 

The man turned a square, grim face and regarded me 
with inscrutable blue eyes, set beneath an ambush of 
heavy grizzled brows. The eyes reminded me of the 
hospital windows. 

“‘He’ll be on the surgical floor, I’m thinkin’,” said the 
man. “‘Room 27. A maternity case. The Mat is crowded; 
so they are accommodating the overflow on the s. f. Come 
with me.” 

He padded away toward the staircase and drifted 
upward through the Smell. I followed, feeling more and 
more like a pilgrim into the Inferno, floating upward 
through the Smell—a trembling pilgrim, following a sour- 
faced Scotch guide with a hammer and a screw driver 
wabbling uncertainly in his hip pockets. 

At the top of the stairs we came to a long corridor with 
short lateral corridors, where were many numbered doors. 
A young woman came briskly by and my guide stopped 
her. 

““Miss Holly,” he said, “‘here’s one that’s askin’ for 
Doctor Benson.’ He went on down the long corridor and 
was lost in the Smell. 

The young woman—she seemed scarcely more than a 
child—smiled at me. 

“That’s Andrew,” she explained, “and I’m Mrs. 
Wendling’s nurse. You are Professor Wendling, of course. 
Please wait here 2 moment and I’ll send Doctor Benson 
out to you.” 

She turned into one of the lateral corridors and I saw 
her disappear inside Room 27. Presently Doctor Benson 
came out. I had smoked many a social pipe with old 
Doctor Benson among my roses, and here his jolly old face 
and irresistible side whiskers seemed singularly out of 
place. As he came up to me, where I stood by the newel 
post at the top of the stairs, I wondered vaguely how he 
could be so smiling and matter-of-fact amid such an 
environment and at such a time. 

“*How— how is she, doctor?” I whispered with dry lips 

“Splendid, my dear professor! Splendid!’’ he assured 
me. ‘“‘A young woman of robust health and tremendous 
moral courage! It is seldom one sees so interesting a case.”’ 

“But the nurse, doctor ——” I quavered. “Was it not 


‘ 


possible 
“Do you not like her?”’ asked the doctor. 
**She—she is so young!”’ I said. ‘“‘A mere child 
**Miss Holly is our best nurse,”” Doctor Benson assured 
me stoutly. ‘Out of our hospital force of seventy-five she 
is by far the most capable and trustworthy. In getting her 
services we are most fortunate.” 
“You are quite sure?” I asked. ‘‘ Remember, doctor, 
this is no ordinary case! My wife and Epictetus must 

“Eh?” said the doctor, and stared 
blankly. 

‘Il—er—I mean to say 
mered, and choked. 

Doctor Benson quickly recovered. 

‘Absolutely no ground for apprehen- 
sion,” he said with a sudden access of 
what I felt to be exaggerated cheerful- 
ness. “‘ You go home now; go home, my 
dear boy, and I'll see that you are called 
when sd 

He propelled me gently but firmly to 
the stairs, talking steadily. Nor did he 
release me until we were upon the side- 
walk. He here pressed a paper into my 

, hand and helped me into my car. 

“Get that prescription filled at the 
drug store,” he said, “‘and take one 
every four hours. Then try to sleep. 
Good-by! Absolutely no cause for ap- 
prehension. Absolutely % 

I drove away with his hearty assur- 
ances following me. But—alas!—they 
did me no good. For how could he or 
any other mere mortal understand the 
mighty things at stake? And his silly 
prescription 

Five minutes later I was back in the 
Smell, standing by the newel post at 
the top of the stairs. 

Andrew came by and found me there. 
He bent a dispassionate eye upon me 
and went on down the corridor. How 
the mind seizes upon trifles when at the 

(Continued on Page 43 
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peak of itsagony. My whole attention cen- 
tered upon those grotesque hip pockets, 
even while it strained toward Room 27. Out 
of the history of that horrible night my 
mind still remembers most vividly the pic- 
ture of a long screw driver and a drunken 
hammer handle, wabbling in twin corduroy 
pockets, disappearing down the corridor 
into the Smell. 

An hour later Miss Holly came out of 
Room 27. She saw me and smiled her 
friendly smile. 

“T thought you had gone home,” she said. 

“T—I came back,” I replied, watching 
Room 27. 

‘I see,” observed Miss Holly gravely 

“T couldn’t stay away,” | continued, 
speaking not to Miss Holly, but to my 


misery. 
i understand,” said Miss Holly gently. 
“T am glad you do,” | said. ‘Even 


Doctor Benson, my) old friend, did not 

“T understand that too,”’ smiled Miss 
Holly. ‘‘There are some things that even 
the wisest doctor does not know —things 
that the nurse must know; or else she is 
not a good nurse.”’ 

I looked at Miss Holly. 
seemed not to look like such a mere child 
Instinctively my tortured soul leaned upon 
her 

“Would you like to see the nursery? 
asked Miss Holl 

Half reluctantly I permitted the young 
woman to lead me away from the newel 
post. We proceeded down the 
long corridor until it divided, one 
branch proceeding slightly to the 
right and the other dropping 
downward to the left at a long 
incline. 

“That,” explained Miss Holly, 
indicating the right, “leads tothe 
aR.” 

“O. r.?” I repeated 

“Operating room,” said Miss 

Holly calmly. I shuddered. 
“This one,”’ she continued, re 
ferring to the incline down which 
we were traveling, ‘“‘takes us to 
the nursery.” 

At the bottom of the incline 
Miss Holly stopped before a 
closed door. 

‘You may not go in,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ There is no telling 
how many million germs you are carrying 
about with you. Mrs. Matson is very strict. 
But you may peep.” 

She opened the door softly and I looked 
into a sunny room, filled with diminutive 
iron beds, white-enameled. Nearly every 
bed held a tiny bundle, which one knew 
instinctively held an infant inside it some 
where. From time to time a baby wailed 
tentatively. Looking beyond, I saw through 
the windows an artichoke garden, houses, 
and the green slopes of the hills east of the 
city 
“Seventeen beds!’ whispered Miss Holly 
“Fifteen of them are occupied, you see. 
Yours will probably be Number 16,” she 
said, smiling her bright, unafraid smile at 
me. 

““Where— where is it?” 
ing my hot eyes 

‘Over yonder in the corner,” said Miss 
Holly. ‘See? The number is hung at the 
top of the bed.” 

I saw; and never shall I forget the pic 
ture of that little bed, hallowed forever 
by its tentative dedication tomy son. My 
eyes filled. Miss Holly gently closed the 
door and led me back up the incline. 

“Might I not go in?” I said, my gaze 
yearning wistfully back toward the door 

‘“‘Mrs. Matson would have a fit!” de 

lared Miss Holly positively. 

We had reached the top of the incline 
and were halfway back to my newel post 
when a horrible thought speared through 
my mind, filling me with a sudden terror. 

“Suppose,” I said—‘“‘ suppose that Epic 

tetus—suppose my son should become 
mixed I mean, what if he should be 
placed inadvertently in the bed be ‘longing 
to another child—an inferior creature?” | 
topped in the middle of the corridor the 
better to contemplate the horrible possi- 
bility. ‘““My God!” I exclaimed hoarsel 
as the sinister possibility bore its full 
weight upon my distracted mind. “The 
thing is almost sure to occur. 

Miss Holly soothed me. 

“It could not possibly happen, 


Somehow she 








I gasped, strain- 


” she de- 


clared. ‘You see, they attach your baby’s 
number to the back of its neck. Adhesive 
tape; you know—sticks like blue blazes! 
The number on the back of your son’s neck 
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is bound to correspond with the number 
hung upon his bed—see? So there cannot 
be the slightest chance of confusing your 
child with another. It is very simple. 

‘Besides,”” continued Miss Holly seri- 
ously, “beyond any doubt your son will be 
so very superior to the others that there 
will be no difficulty in picking him out of a 
thousand.” 

To my mind this appeared eminently 
sound reasoning. However, I was not en- 
tirely convinced. To me there still seemed 
remaining an element of uncertainty. | 
thought upon the matter and remembered 
that I had an indelible pencil in my pocket. 
Privately I resolved that, no matter what 
obstacles might intervene, I would be on 
hand with my pencil and mark Epictetus 
with my own hand. 

Miss Holly parted from me at the newel 
post. Here I was left with my new worry, 
while the excellent young woman disap 
peared inside Room 27. The strain was 
beginning to tell on me. My eves were 
very heavy; but I forced them to keep 
watch on the door of Room 27. Fre 
quently I nodded and was compelled to 
lash myself desperately back to wakeful 
ness. Andrew came by and turned his 
craggy face toward me as he passed 
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“Splendid, My Dear Professor! Splendid!"’ 


He Assured Me 

“VYe'd better go back to the smoking 
room and sit,” he said grimly. ‘ Ye'll be 
fallin’ over the baluster presently and 
breakin’ your neck.” 

1 thanked Andrew, but stopped on at the 
newel post. I do not know why I chose 
this spot. I did many things during that 
awful night — things which, now that I view 
them in happier times, seem rather in 
comprehensible. I do know, however, that | 
always drifted back to the newel post at the 
head of the stairs and clurg there listening 
and waiting. Iwas most uncomfortable 
but no other place satisfied me 

Again I felt the sleep of mental exhau 
tion stealing over me. My heavy eye 
seemed determined to fall shut in spite of 
my efforts. But suddenly, when | was 
hovering upon the border line of slumber, 
an awful shriek cut through my drowsines 
and I came instantly alert, quivering and 
keyed to the highest pitch. The shriek 
was succeeded by blood-chilling groans; 
and to me the groans seemed to proceed 
from Room 27. I left the newel post and 
dashed frantically into the short corridor; 
but at the door of Room 27 I collided with 
Miss Holly. 

I should not have believed her to be so 
strong. Her capable young hands seized 
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me shrewdly, and before I knew it I had 
been borne back and Miss Holly had 
noiselessly closed the door. 

“My dear professor!’’ she smiled, her 
face slightly reddened by our struggle. 
*Really—you must not!” 

‘Il heard a shriek!"’ I panted. “And 
groans! There—again! Do you not hear 
them?’ 

Miss Holly laughed and pushed me 
gently but very decidedly along the corri 
dor to the newel post 

‘Merely a patient coming out of the 
ether,” she said. ‘‘They always yell like 
that. It’s a good sign; for if they can 
make a fuss like that-- why, there's plenty 
of life left in them.”’ Her tone changed sud 
denly and she looked at me keenly. I saw 
and recognized the look of the professional 

“*Professor,”’ she said, “‘you must prom 
ise me to keep yourself under control 
Doctor Benson has trusted me with hi 
patient and has instructed me to keep 
her entirely quiet and undisturbed. You 
must not allow your very natural nervous 
ness 

‘My dear young lady,” I said, trying 
hard to keep my voice from shaking, ‘I 
assure you I am far from being nervous 
Mine is merely the natural solicitude F 

Miss Holly 
put up her hand 
and I thought 
for a moment | 
heard a smoth 
ered giggle 


‘Iknow! I know!" she said then. “ Bu 
please walk about a little while. Please 
please don't stand there looking as ul you 
were about to scream! You'll give Andrew 
nervous prostration! Godown intothe yard 
and get some air. Go to the little parl 
across the road and watch the moon come 
up. It’s Christmas Eve, you remember 
and the vonderful on Chris 
mas Eve!” 

She went back to her duties, leaving me 
till as anxions as ever but a trifle abashed 
That I, a staid man of mature years, a 
professor of Greek and Latin in the uni 
versity, should be thus ordered about by 
mere chit of a girl with a confident smile 
and arms of spring steel! Ridiculous! 

Nevertheless, | acted upon her advice 
and walked to the smoking room; but | 
could not stop there more than a couple of 
minutes. Something drew me back to the 
newel post; and after straining my e) 
andears toward Room 27 again, I once more 
tore myself away and went to the smoking 
room; then back to the newel post at the 
head of the stairs 

This, I decided, was an excellent com- 
promise. So for perhaps two hours | 
paced back and forth, sentrylike, between 
the newel post and the smoking room 
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Nurses, white-capped and white-aproned, 
flitted by. Frequently Old Andrew passed, 
bent upon his eternal errand. Did the man 
never sleep? Apparently not! He seemed 
to me but a machine, empty of human 
sympathy, grim, indifferent, compassion- 
less—a walking automaton of hammers 
and screw drivers, doing the bidding of 
the Smell 

After a long time I decided to go down to 
the door and get a breath of air. I would 
stay but a moment, | assured myself. 

The night was very still. The little park 
across the street was dark, with the white 
glamour of the moonlight falling upon its 
darkness. Far beyond, the city lay silent 
and asleep. I sat down upon the top step 
and groaned with the relief of sitting. 
Leaden hands seemed to reach up out of 
oblivion and drag at my eyes. 

It was hours later when someone shook 
me roughly; and I opened my eyes and 
blinked up into the flinty face of Old An- 
drew 

‘Eh, mon!" he said. “Have ye no’ 
heard the news? Doctor Benson has gone 
home, and ye have a son!” 

*‘Where--where is he?”’ I gasped, stag- 
gering drunkenly to my feet. 

‘They've taken him away, of course,” 
said Andrew. ‘“ They've taken him + 

But already | was through the doorway 
and flying toward the stairway, an icy ter- 
ror clutching at my heart. Still half asleep, 
I was an easy prey to the forebodings that 
had pursued me all the night, even in my 
lumbers upon the steps. I was sure the 
horrible thing had occurred—as sure as 
though I had seen it done. They had mixed 
Epictetus! 

I did not stop at the newel post. I did 
not stop to look into Room 27. Straight 
down the corridor I ran, past frightened 
nurses, who shrank against the wall to avoid 
my flight. How well I knew the way! 

down the sloping floor to the left. Be- 
yond the closed door | heard the wail- 
ing of a babe 
I wish here to explain positively that 
my ensuing actions were in no manner 
due to an absurd mental upheaval over 
the arrival of my first-born. They were 
entirely the resultant of a paternal fear, 
a fear that my progeny might become, 
in his innocent helplessness, a ¥ ive 
tim of lost identity. And who can 
blame a parent for solicitude re 
garding his offspring? 

With my indelible pencil 
clutched in my hand, | reached a 
bed and began tearing at the tiny 
bundle. Directly | uncovered the 
small atom of humanity it set up 
a most terrifying wailing. Never- 
theless, I held stubbornly to my 
enterprise. In spite of the infant's 
lamentations, | examined the back 
of its neck las! It was Num- 
ber 7 

Hardly knowing what I did, I 
ittacked another. Here, however, 
| experienced the same deplorable 

k of success. One after another 
I tumbled out nearly a dozen ba- 
bies, when suddenly it occurred to 
me that Number 16 was in the far 
corner of the room, and that the 
number was posted conspicuously 
| found 

it readily enough and began un- 
vrapping the morsel of humanity with trem- 
hiping eyes watching 
for the first glimpse of my amazing son. 

I think | shall never entirely recover 
from the shock I received when, reverently 
drawing aside the last enveloping blanket, 
1 revealed the coal-black face and kinky 
hair of a colored child! I staggered back 
and stared, the blood pounding in my 
temples and my eyes straining from their 








upon the top ot the bed 


bling fingers, my wor 


t} 


neket 
Dogged! ther with the desp ration of 
ing hope, I seized the blac upplanter 
and examined the back of his neck. Alas! 
It was there. Number 16! I dropped the 
hideous little mockery back upon its pillow 


and promptly) it joined its howls to the 
pandemonium. Babies were weeping every- 
vyhere,andtheroom — it must be confessed 
looked as though a cyclone had passed 
through it 

But I heard and saw nothing of this 
Above all, drowning even the unanimou 
qualling of an outraged nursery, thun 
dered the thought that smote my soul into 
the dust of despair: Where, then, was Epic 
tetus? 

The arrival at this time of the large 
Mrs. Matson was most unfortunate as well 

Conciuded on Page 45 
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The Hudson Super-Six 
$2,200 


Choose Your Car—Normal Production Can 
Not be Restored Before Next June 


There are so few Hudsons of any model to be had 
just now and it will be so long before full factory 
production is attained that buyers will do well to 
select their car without delay. 


Super-Six production was to have ceased January 
Ist. 


Dealers, in anticipation of the months that new 
cars would not be available, had taken all we could 
produce. But the demand for the Super-Six made it 
impossible for them to accumulate stocks. Deliveries 
of Hudsons every month since the Super-Six was 
introduced have practically equalled the output. 
More than 100,000 Hudsons are already in service. 


Had Planned to Sell Used Hudsons 


To provide stocks for the future, dealers bought 
used Hudsons, paying cash for them, so they would 
have cars to sell during the time when new cars 
could not be obtained. But even then they were 
unable to accumulate stocks of used Hudsons. 


Thus is again shown the popularity of the Super- 
Six. Its white triangle has become the symbol of 
super-quality and super-performance throughout the 
world. 


Hudson production will be resumed as rapidly as 
possible. But it will be months before we can meet 


the usual demand. An interruption of at least 
three months in the output of open models is inevi- 
table. 


Everyone knows the completeness of the Hudson 
Super-Six line. There were nine different types. 
Recently we added the Coupé, a beautiful four- 
passenger model, and a new series of the Touring 
Limousine. 


They Are Pattern Cars 


Every Hudson model has been admired, envied 
and copied by other makers. But under our plan 
there is constant development and so any Super- 
Six you get today is months ahead of similar types 
of other makes. 


You can probably get a Hudson Super-Six today — 
perhaps the very model you prefer. In view of the 
situation, don’t you think it best to see what models 
your Hudson dealer can supply? There is no cer- 
tainty as to what you can get next spring. 


Need you be reminded of.Super-Six value? It is 
the recognized standard of motordom. For three 
years its leadership has been undisputed. Today it 
carries the added endorsement of thousands who have 
learned to know its absolute reliability through all 
the months when automabile service attention was 
so hard to obtain. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Look for the White Triangle on the Radiator 
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Concluded from Page 43) 
as lamentably. inopportune. I have a dim 
recollection of her stricken face as she 
‘harged through the wreckage, her reach- 
ing fingers clawing convulsively, and of my 
wn voice, hoarse and unnatural, rising 
above the din: 

“Woman, what have you done with my 
son?” 

Subsequent events dwell but hazily in 
my recollection. I recall my precipitate 
‘eparture from the nursery. 

I forgive Mrs. Matson for the words she 
used. Naturally she was startled to come 
into her cherished nirsery and find it 
turned upside down, with a strange man 
digging up babies like a mischievous puppy. 
Yes, I forgive her unfortunate choice of 
language; but I cannot even yet find it 
n_ my soul to forgive her for kicking my 
mins. 

I recall the sight of Miss Holly, flying 
(own the incline to meet me, white-faced 
and seared; of her first words: “Oh, heav- 
ens! You've spilled the beans after all!” 

Then she was her normal self again, 
comforting, explaining, soothing. What a 
vonderful creature is a trained nurse! In 
a moment she had told me all. Epic- 
tetus was with his mother. He had been 
taken only to the dressing room, and Miss 
Holly had stayed beside him all the time. 
And now he was back. And—oh, profes- 
or—such a humdinger of a baby! Would 
you believe it?—he almost talks already! 
What a wonderful thing to be the father of 
such a squabnoolious boy! 

By this time we had reached Room 27 
Miss Holly opened the door softly and 
shoved me inside. And I saw —— 


quipped with motors which owing to their 
uperior horse power made them faster and 
more easy to maneuver than anything the 
Allies had until the famous French Baby 
Nieuports with 110-horse-power Le Rhone 
engines appeared in 1916 and began to equal 
the boche in those two prime requisites. 
Then, owing to the number of machines 
shot down or forced to land through engine 
trouble, neither side could long keep any 
secret of aéro-motor construction or aéro- 
plane design from an opponent. Therefore 
the struggle for quantity production began. 
In the meantime the huge bimotored Cau- 
drons, Handley-Pages and Capronis began 
to be built in large numbers by the French, 
British and Italians, and the Gothas by the 
Germans. Each year saw an increase in 
the horse power of the motors and in the size 
of the aéroplanes; and still, owing to the 
infinite area of the skies to maneuver in and 
the lack of large aérial fleets flying as a 
unit, neither side could prevent the scout- 
ing machines or the bombing raiders from 
spying out or bombing any objective within 
a flying radius of two hundred miles of their 
aérodromes. 

With the advent of the United States 
into the struggle it became more and more 
apparent to the German military leaders 
that they must win the war before the tre- 
mendous manufacturing and aviator re- 
sources of this country could be felt on the 
West Front. That, of course, was one of the 
cardinal reasons for the series of great Ger- 
man drives beginning with March 21, 1918. 

The Allies, too, now fully realized that the 
great war would be won in the air, so they 
expended every effort and resource to build 
aéroplanes to clear the German machines 
from the skies and to bomb Germany from 
the air. How much these raids behind the 
boche lines had to do with the breaking 
down of the morale of the German people 
and Teuten soldier cannot yet be properly 
estimated. However, to give an idea of the 
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Side by side they lay. My wife looked 
up and smiled wanly. I crossed to the bed- 
side and fell upon my knees. My dear wife's 
hand stole up and feebly caressed my hair; 
and the ghost of an old evening touched 
my memory in that holy instant: 

“A little child! Our little child! Play- 
ing among our roses ———" 

My soul turned to water and I wept like 
a child, and did not care who saw. 


It might have been only minutes and 
then it might have been hours—I do not 
really know—when Miss Holly took me 
gently by the arm. 

““See!”’ she whispered. “They are asleep! 
Let us go away.” 

Out by the newel post—-where now was 
the horror of the place? Where now was 
the sinister quality of the good old Smell? 
Here the young woman stopped. 

‘Breakfast now, professor.’’ She smiled. 
“Three blocks down the street is a little 
hole-in-the-wall, where a Greek keeps an all- 
night eating place—a Greek with a broken 
nose and whiskered like an Airedale. The 
coffee will be as black as lye and the hot 
dogs so full of garlic you can smell 'em 
from here to there; but, professor’’—-the 
good girl’s eyes became very soft and her 
voice seemed somehow like my mother’s 
voice—‘“‘ professor, you'll never eat an- 
other Christmas breakfast that will taste 
half so good!” 

“I wish I could thank you, Miss Holly,” 
I said, my voice husky and coming with 
difficulty from a swelling throat. “I wish 
I could tell you how much I appreciate 
your patience and goodness and gentle- 


ness. 
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“‘Nonsense!”’ she laughed and turned to 
go. “*That’s what we're trained to do, It’s 
part of our job.” 

“T shall not believe that!"’ I said. ‘ Per- 
haps it is part of your work to be all that is 
gentle and good; but in my heart I know 
that God made the soul of a trained nurse 
before ever the job demanded these things.” 

Miss Holly went suddenly grave. 

“I think I like that,”’ she said, and was 
gone. 

Halfway down the stairs I came upon 
Old Andrew, broom in hand, beginning the 
labors of a new day. Truly the man never 
slept! As I was about to pass, his hard lips 
moved, though he seemed not to look at 
me. 

“T hope you're quite yourself again,”’ he 
said harshly. 

“Quite, thank you,” I rejoined. “I am 
feeling splendidly! I’’—I had forgotten 
that he knew—‘“‘I am the father of a son!” 

“T know it,” said Andrew, and a sour 
grin suddenly cleft his rock-ribbed visage. 
“So does everyone else in this viceenity.” 

The observation sounded invidious, but 
in my great happiness I let it pass. | 
started on. 

“Don’t feel badly,”’ Andrew called after 
me. “‘Every mon has a God-given right to 
make a jackass of himself at least once in 
his life—when his first bairn is born! But, 
I say, better a tender-hearted jackass than 
an unfeeling brute! God bless ye, sir 
and a Merry Christmas!” 

““G-God bless you too, Andrew!” | 
blurted, and stumbled out. 

For Andrew was indeed human! And as 
I stepped out the Smell seemed to follow 
me like a benediction, 
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(Centinued from Page 10) 


severity of this war in the air and destruc- 
tion wrought by bombing machines in Ger- 
many we know that the British Independent 
Air Force sent out over the enemy territory 
squadrons of five to one hundred aéroplanes, 
which dumped daily, rain or shine, sixty to 
one hundred tons of high explosives on mili- 
tary objectives and manufacturing plants 
scattered over a belt a hundred miles wide 
all along the Rhine Valley. These raids pene- 
trated as far as Essen and Heidelberg. They 
destroyed ammunition dumps, railroad 
yards, chemical and gas works. By blowing 
up railroad communications with the rear 
they virtually cut the arteries of the Ger- 
man Army. Moreover, by their repeated 
excursions into Hunland they disrupted the 
sleep, the rest and the working capacity of 
the people in the manufacturing towns and 
cities in Southern Germany. 

In the battles in the air too the Allies 
were rapidly becoming supreme. On Octo- 
ber eighteenth the British air force alone 
destroyed sixty-seven Hun machines and 
brought down fifteen more out of control, 
losing only fifteen machines themselves. 
Thus these flyers blinded the German artil- 
lery, and in contact patrol swept the Teu- 
ton trenches, bombed their motor and rail 
transports and dispersed concentrations of 
their troops. Indeed, the only place to es- 
cape these relentless dragons of the air was 
actually underground. 

Meanwhile, after much delay and many 
mistakes, American-built aéroplanes were 
beginning to appear in quantity on the 
West Front. Here is the record of what the 
Americans accomplished during the short 
time in which they had machines: 926 Ger- 
man aéroplanes and 73 balloons were de 
stroyed. The Arnericans lost 265 a#roplanes 
and 38 balloons. 

Finally, in October, 350 American-built 
aéroplanes in one single formation dropped 
thirty-two tons of high explosives on Wa- 
vrille. When the armistice was signed there 


were actually engaged on the West Front 
740 American aéroplanes, 744 pilots, 457 
observers and 23 aérial gunners. Of these 
329 were pursuit machines, 296 observation 
machines and 115 were bombers. 

How much damage the French and Ital 
ians did to German aérial supremacy and 
manufacturing efficiency has not been sum 
marized. It was at least considerable and, 
taken in conjunction with the others, suf- 
ficient to convince the German military 
leaders that the Allied production of air 
craft was so rapid that within less than a 
year at most the Allies would sweep the 
Huns from the skies and not even Berlin 
would escape the fate the Huns had so 
often visited upon London, Paris and Bu 
kharest. Finally the plea issued by the 
German Government to the Allies, about a 
month before the end, to confine air raids 
to within a fifty-mile zone of the fighting 
line was a complete confession that the 
Allied supremacy of the air was one of the 
most deciding factors in causing Germany 
to surrender. 

But though the primary uses of the 
aéroplanes during the last four years were 
polemic, nevertheless, several of the star 
tling new feats demonstrate clearly what 
may be expected when the same aircraft 
manufacturers design and construct ma 
chines for the avowed purpose of commer 
cial aérial transportation, Here are only a 
few of the most startling world’s records 
that suggest these possibilities: 

On August 29, 1917, Captain Marquis 
Giulio Laureati flew in an S. I. A. from 
‘Turin to Naples and return, a distance of 
920 miles, establishing the longest nonstop 
flight in the world, and a month later he 
and his mechanic flew from Turin to Lor 
don, crossing the Alps at an altitude of 
12,000 feet and negotiating a distance of 
656 miles at an average speed of 89 miles 
an hour. The speed, however, was not 
remarkable, for 100 miles an hour is the 














Here I stood for a moment, recovering 
my equilibrium. I reflected proudly upon 
my remarkable self-possession all through 
those trying hours. How glad | was that 
my spirits were so resilient, rising superior 
to the emotions that usually upset the male 
parent upon the appearance of his first- 
born! I had, indeed, done remarkably 
well 

True, I had been somewhat agitated 
during the affair in the nursery; but what 
parent would not display a certain amount 
of mental disturbance when suddenly con 
fronted by the realization that he has been 
mysteriously bereft of a son whom he has 
not yet seen? Yes; I had borne myself 
creditably. Epictetus might well be proud 
of his sire. 

The full realization of my wonderful hap- 
piness burst upon me, and I looked about 
and listened to the mighty silence of the 
night. I was the father of a son! 

In the darkness of the shrubbery across 
the road a little bird awoke and called 
sleepily to his mate. It was the first voice 
of the morning, which even now was creep- 
ing up out of the east. 

And then, from far across the city, came 
the ringing of triumphant bells. Suddenly 
| appreciated a Christmas morning. My 
heart swelled as I remembered the message 
of the bells—a message I could understand 
now: “For unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son is given!” 

Humbly and reverently I lifted my eyes 
toward the mysterious stars, paling now 
in the coming of this new morning. How 
wonderful the stars seemed when viewed 
through a mist of happy tears! They were 
not common now, 


average speed for big machines, and 150 
miles was made by scouting machines on 
the West Front during the war. 

At Wright Field, near Dayton, Ohio, on 
September 18, 1918, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, 
of the United States Air Service, in an 
American-built aéroplane driven by an 
American-made Hispano-Suiza motor, 
climbed to a new world’s altitude record of 
28,900 feet, only 102 feet short of the highest 
peak of the Himalaya Mountains. On 
November 19, 1918, an aéroplane flew from 
Combles la Villa to Paris and return, a dis 
tance of eighty miles, carrying thirty-eight 
passengers. ‘Two days before a Handley- 
Page, with a wing spread of 127 feet and a 
fuselage measuring sixty-five feet, propelled 
by four motors and piloted by an American 
carried nine women and thirty-one men ti 
a height of six thousand feet during ar 
hour's cruise over London, England. A 
year ago another type of this same ma 
chine, but with only a one-hundred-foot 
wing spread and driven by only two 275 
horse-power motors and carrying five men, 
flew across country from London to Con- 
stantinople, dropped bombs on the German 
cruiser Goeben anchored there, and then 
flew back to Saloniki, covering a total dis 
tance of more than two thousand miles and 
remaining in the air a total of thirty-one 
hours. The flight was via Paris, Lyons and 
Marseilles in order to avoid the Alps 
and from there to Pisa, Rome, Naples and 
then across 250 miles of mountainous Coun- 
try, often at a height of ten thousand feet. 

The latest reports from Italy say that 
the huge triplane Caproni, with its 150-foot 
wing spread, driven by three 700-horse- 
power Fiat motors, developing a total of 
2100 horse power, has carried seventy 
eight people in trial flights at the factory! 

A Model F-5 flying boat, with a wing 
spread of only 102 feet, driven by two 
Liberty motors, and lifting a fifty-foot 
boat, has carried 12,900 pounds over many 
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hundreds of miles looking for German sub- 
marines, and another flying boat, with 123 
feet of wing spread, carried fifteen officers 
and a pilot from Washington, District of 
Columbia, to Newport News, Virginia. 

The infamous German bimotored pusher 
Gothas, measuringseventy-eight feet, driven 
by six-cylinder Mercedes 260-horse-power 
engines and carrying three men and five 
hundred pounds of explosives, flying by 
night from the aérodromes near Ghent, 
Belgium, a distance of nearly two hundred 
miles, have raided London more than a 
hundred times despite the opposition of 
fleets of British aéroplanes and seaplanes 
and thousands of antiaircraft guns. 

For some time aérial mail has been 
carried from London to Paris in two and 
a half hours. Mail is also being carried by 
air route regularly between Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York, and between 
Rome and Turin. Mail was carried through 
the air from Chicago to New York in ten 
hours and five minutes; and before long, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General Prae- 
ger says, the sky-line mail will be extended 
to the Pacific Coast, and in the spring fully 
fifty aéro mail routes will be in operation 
with machines built for the War Depart- 
ment. 

How many aéroplanes that might be 
used for peace purposes were completed 
and in service of some kind at the end of 
the war is problematic. Judging by the 
Allied demand that Germany surrender 
seventeen hundred aéroplanes, the Allied 
military authorities surely estimated that 
Germany must have had far more than 
that number in active service on the West 
Front. Counting the training machines 
necessary to teach enough aviators to fly 
and the planes discarded as unsafe for 
battle flying, Germany must have had 
eight thousand or more heavier-than-air 
machines. The British surely had close to 
five thousand of all kinds on the different 
Fronts and a like number building, with 
possibly ten thousand used for training 
and other purposes. Perhaps the French 
and Italians combined did not have so 
many as the Germans because of the physi- 
cal limitations on their manufacturing fa- 
cilities. The Americans, we know, had 
nearly two thousand on the Front when 
the war ended. A thousand De Haviland 
4's had been delivered up to October fourth, 
and more than six thousand training ma- 
chines had also been constructed. We were 
just getting into a factory production of 
about 1200 a month when the war ended. 

With the exception of the training ma- 
chines and the two-seater fighters, like the 
De Haviland 4's, most of these American 
machines will hardly be used for anything 
except aéro mail service. The large Ca- 
proni and Handley-Page bombers may do 
some passenger carrying. Indeed, the peace 
planes, unlike the war planes, will be con- 
structed with stability, safety, capacity 
carrying and comfort as the chief factors, 
as we shall see later. 


A Huge Investment 


Fortunately for the aéronautic indus- 
try approximately ten billion dollars has 
already been invested by European, Amer- 
ican and Asiatic countries in aéronautics. 
Part of this has been expended in con- 
structing aircraft factories, aé@ronautic 
engines, aéroplanes, dirigibles, hangars; in 
obtaining raw materials and landing fields; 
in training aviators and mechanics, and in 
making a@ronautic machinery, equipment 
and accessories. Thousands of furniture 
and piano factories, boat-building shops and 
similar establishments have been manu- 
facturing propellers, struts, ribs, pontoons, 
flying boats, and so on; and hundreds of 
automobile makers and engine manufac- 
turers have given over their plants, or a 
goodly portion of them, to making mo- 
tors, spars and tools. 

Varnish, linen, cotton, castor oil, gog- 
gles, clothes and a hundred and one other 
things have also been used either in the 
direct manufacture of aircraft or in the 
equipment of the aviators or mechanics, so 
that there are to-day tens of thousands of 
skilled and unskilled artisans, aviators, 
mechanics, who are wondering if the aéro- 
nautic engine, with its remarkable develop- 
ment from sixteen horse power, which the 
Wright brothers used, to the seven hundred 
horse power of the Fiat, will be extensively 
used in commercial aéronautics and if the 
frail little Wright glider, which has grown 
into a machine weighing six tons, can be 
readily made a profitable means of aérial 
transportation. 
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They also ask what is going to be done 
with all this scientific knowledge, trained 
technic, all the enormous investments in 
fixed property and the tens of thousands of 
aircraft built or building. Are they going 
to be abandoned like a poison-gas factory, 
or are they going to pt the problem of 
rapid passenger and freight transportation? 
The best answer is to be found in what is 
already being done to make the aéroplane 
do man’s bidding as easily and as readily 
as the steamboat, electric car, steam engine 
and automobile. 

Even though the aéroplane does travel 
the shortest route in the shortest time 
between any two given points, before a 
sufficient number of passengers can be in- 
duced to travel via the aérial line to make 
it financially profitable to the transporta- 
tion company the public must be assured 
that it is reasonably safe; that they can 
fly in comfort; and that the price is rea- 
sonable. So let us first see what has been 
done and what is being done to satisfy 
those three requisites. 

The dangers of aéroplane flight have 
been grossly exaggerated by newspapers, 
which record only the unusual. Moreover, 
flying in the war zone was done under the 
most adverse and dangerous circumstances. 
Also the machines were built for maneuver- 
ing ability and speed, and not for stability 
and safety factors. Furthermore, all the 
scouts and most of the reconnaissance 
and battle planes were driven by only one 
motor so that if engine trouble developed 
they had to volplane to the ground at the 
mercy of the antiaircraft guns and the 
aérial fighters. Finally, they often had to 
land in shell-scarred terrain. Naturally 
the casualties were high. Indeed, the war 
in the air was meant to be as perilous and 
dangerous as it could be. 


Chuses of Accidents 


Nevertheless, in spite of these hazards it 
is remarkable how many machines, even 
when shot down with some vital part out 
of commission, in many cases falling sev- 
era! thousand feet, have righted them- 
selves before reaching the ground and have 
made a safe landing, due to the precision 
and accuracy of construction with regard 
to lateral and longitudinal balance. And 
all in all, judging from the wonderful rec- 
ords already made by aéroplanes, even the 
single-motored machine is very reliable. 

With the bimotored plane, of course, 
casualties were not so high, for even if 
one motor was put out of commission the 
other could bring the aviators back to the 
aérodrome. Major Salomone, the Italian 
Ace, on February 20, 1916, flew a hundred 
miles back to his own lines with one of the 
motors on his Caproni shot out of com- 
mission! 

On the aviation training fields, owing to 
the novices who were learning to fly, the 
natural recklessness of youth, and some- 
times the faulty construction of planes 
hastily built and often superficially in- 
spected—the casualties were higher. Stunt- 
ing too near the ground and in machines 
constructed primarily for straight flying so 
that the stresses should come from only 
one flying angle, enemy treachery, and the 
absolute necessity of discovering the best 
maneuvers and newest types of aéroplanes 
also augmented the honor roll. But stunt- 
ing eliminated, with machines equipped 
with two or more reliable aéronautic mo- 
tors built according to standardized speci- 
fications as to materials, methods, stability 
and the required number of safety factors, 
steered by tried and true pilots, flying 
between regular landing fields and aéro- 
dromes and directed in the dark and in 
foggy weather from the ground by radio 
telephones, such as Mr. John D. Ryan has 
described as being used by flight command- 
ers to give instruction to the members of 
the flying squadron, the dangers of fly- 
ing can be reduced to proportions com- 
mensurate with the desire of the public to 
get from place to place in the quickest and 
safest vehicle. 

Of course the present high landing speed 
of an aéroplane is the cause of many acci- 
dents. Thirty-five miles an hour, except 
where the head resistance is great, is the 
slowest speed now made in landing a 
heavier-than-air machine. The invention 
of a device or the discovery of a means of 
reducing the speed to ten miles an hour 
when touching the ground, though still 
only in the realms of the probable, is by 
no means diametrically opposed to the in- 
herent laws of the aéroplane. This accom- 
plished, the danger of flying in an aéroplane 
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will be reduced to infinitesimal propor- 
tions—at least to a degree no more pre- 
carious than riding in an automobile. 

Already the War Department has or- 
dered flyers to map the country. , The 
Wilson Aérial Highway, from New York to 
Chicago and San Francisco, has been laid 
out. Aérial transportation companies will 
soon be formed to provide planes. Thou- 
sands of skilled pilots are looking for jobs; 
many chambers of commerce will build 
landing places near their towns and cities. 
Needless to say, aérial laws will be passed 
to prevent stunting with passengers and 
requiring machines to fly at the altitude 
necessary to glide to the nearest aérodrome 
in case a motor stalls. Already a dozen 
different aéronautical motors have been 
developed which will run twenty-four to 
one hundred hours without stopping. Re- 
cently the Caproni biplane at Mineola, 
Long Island, climbed to fourteen thousand 
feet with one of the three motors com- 
pletely shut off all the way. 

On August ninth the Italian poet, Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, flew from Venice to Vienna 
via the Alps with his motor wide open all 
the way. Indeed, thousands of equally 
sensational flights have been made, in all 
kinds of weather and under the most ad- 
verse circumstances of a great war. Of the 
hundred-odd air raids on London by the 
Gothas some were conducted in broad 
daylight, when the Germans had to fly 
through squadrons of British scouts and 
fighters, through or over three barrages in 
order to get to the metropolis; and yet 
seldom more than one or two Hun ma- 
chines out of the thirty usually constituting 
the squadron were forced to land or were 
shot down. The same thing was true of 
the British Independent Air Force in the 
raids they made over the German cities 
citadels, factories, ammunition dumps and 
other military objectives, though they often 
flew in fleets of fifty to a hundred. 

Of the 350 machines constituting the 
American air raid on Wavrille in October, 
only one aéroplane failed to return, though 
twelve Hun machines were shot down. The 
German flying tank which shot down Major 
Lufbery, the most famous American Ace, 
was driven by five engines, which were 
protected, as well as the fuselage, with 
bullet-proof steel three-eighths of an inch 
thick. Major Lufbery emptied his ma- 
chine gun against this aérial monster from 
close range and from many angles before 
his gas tank was pierced and his ma- 
chine went down in flames. Therefore a 
bimotored machine flying under peace con- 
ditions should be able to make its aéro- 
drome safely nearly every time. 


Discomforts Overcome 


There were three discomforts of air 
travel—the cold, the noise of the motor 
and the lack of room in moving about. 
Electrically heated clothes eliminate the 
cold; acousticons, which shut out the noise 
of the motor but which permit the passen- 
gers or aviators to converse together, have 
already been installed and are in universal 
use on aéroplanes. With the increase in 
the size of the aéroplanes and the number 
of motors, the nacelles and the inclosed 
roomy cabins can be constructed as they 
were on the famous Sykorsky aérobus, 
which was built in Russia before the war. 
This aéroplane carried twenty-one people 
to an altitude of seven thousand feet. On 
this trip they had ‘ample room to move 
about and to observe the sky and the 
landscape. On Thanksgiving Day last a 
half dozen guests of an American aircraft 
factory had their turkey dinner served in a 
huge aéroplane above the clouds. 

It is true that owing to the cost of the 
aéroplanes and the aéro motors, their up- 
keep and the number of skilled men required 
to fly and maintain them, all aérial travel 
is expensive. The two-seater training ma- 
chines equipped with one motor cost five 
to seven thousand dollars, and the huge bi- 
motored bombing machines averaged forty 
to sixty thousand dollars. This price was 
due to the necessity for hurried construc- 
tion. For everything that went into the 
building of the aéro motor and the machine 
itself and also for the labor the very highest 

rice had to be paid. Tools, machinery, 
actories, fields, hangars and a thousand 
other things had to be purchased, and a 
great body of skilled workmen had to be 
trained before aircraft could be turned out 
in quantity. 

Now all this skill and billions of money 
have been invested in the industry so that 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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The ORIGINAL PATENTED 


PIPELESS FURNACE 


I AM a Gift of Science, marking another step forward in the progress of the human race. 


I HAVE revolutionized the old methods of furnace heat- 
ing by doing away with all heat-conducting pipes. 

I NEED but one register to heat all your home, be it 
three rooms or eighteen, thoroughly and evenly, upstairs and 
down. I am, therefore, as suitable for your old house as for 
anew one. Just a corner in your cellar for me and my fuel 
and a place above for my register. 


I AM now heating more than 50,000 other homes, as well 
as hundreds of ehurches, stores, factories and other buildings. 

I'HEAT by Nature’s own method —circulation. Send- 
ing up great volumes of moist, balmy warmth, | draw in 
through the outer section of my register the cool air my heat 
displaces. This is re-heated, purified by my fire and sent 
forth again to add to your comfort. 

I SAFEGUARD the health of your family. Just as run- 
ning water purifies itseif, so my method of circulating heat 
means pure warm air to breathe. 


I SAVE you money by heating your whole house with 
no more fuel than you need for heating two or three rooms 
with stoves. Thousands of my friends say I save one-third 
to one-half, I burn coal, coke, wood, lignite or gas. 

I AM built by expert workmen who “‘live”’ their jobs in 
the home of the oldest and largest makers of warm air 
furnaces. | am sold by several thousand of the leading 
dealers throughout the country. Both my makers and your 
dealer guarantee my claims to the utmost. 


I WILL bring to your home increased comfort, greater 
convenience, better health in winter, and with it alla great 
saving of money. Will you have me? | can come right away, 
as my installation can usually be made in one day, without 
interrupting your present heating arrangements. 

Write my makers for the name of the nearest CALORI( 
dealer and a very interesting « atalog telling all about pipeless 
heating in general and me in particular. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Established 1819—A Century of Service—‘‘Pioneers of Pipeless Heating’’ 





Immediate shipments made from Burlington, Iowa; Green Bay, Wis.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Louisville, K Minneapolis, Minn.; New Haven, Conn.; Newark, N. J 

Omaha, , Saginaw, Mich.; Sait Lake City, Utah; Seattle, Wash pokane, Wash Peoria, | Philadelphia, Penna Baltimore, Md 
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“WITH A DRIFTWOOD FIRE ON THE 
\ND THE 


Stinging blasts and driving snow— 
that’s regular boy weather. 


With a drifiwood fre on the mill-pond 
bank to warm numbed fingers, and 
the ice swept clean for the hockey 
game, Saturday is a gala day. 

Jack Frost paints plump cheeks red and 
sends a fellow home with an appetite. 
And Cook knows what a boy likes — 
whole wheat bread and butter, foam- 
ing sweet milk and a smoking hot 
dish of Brown Beauty Beans. Did 
ever supper taste so good | 


Brown Beauty Beans are plump, tender and 
wholesome. ‘They are laden with nutri- 
ment. Prepared first of all ina piquant sauce, 
they’ vearich,savory flavorall theirown. And 
sO inexpensive—they keep larder bills low! 


MARSITALL CANNING COMPANY 
Marshalltown, lowa 











MILL-POND BANK 


ICE SWEPT CLEAN FOR THE HOCKEY GAME” 


Jack Frost sends a fellow 
home with an appetite 























Bea 


He'll understand. 


rown Bea 


Tell the grocery man you want Brown Beauty Beans. 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 
the plants in this country are ready to manu- 
facture nearly two hundred a day. With 
this nucleus to start a peace-construction 
program the price of even the biggest ma- 
chines must soon shrink to that of a high- 
priced automobile or private yacht. Plenty 
of sporting machines with a small wing 
spread and a two-cylinder motor that will 
sell for five hundred dollars are now being 
made; and since these machines can aver- 
age twenty-two miles on a gallon of gasoline 
the expense of maintaining one of these will 
not be out of the means of hundreds of the 
young flyers who are now returning from 
flying on the West Front. Moreover, since 
there will be no maintenance of roads, rails, 
live wires, and so on, such as there is in the 
railroad and electric road indust ries, the cost 
of maintenance will be infinitely smaller, 
so that aérial travel may become cheaper 
than any other known to man. 
Fundamentally the hydro-aéroplane is 

the same as the aéroplane except that pon- 
toons instead of wheels are used to land 
upon. The cost of these airships over the 
land machines is noticeable only where 
boats are used instead of pontoons. Conse- 
quently their price above the aéroplane will 
depend on the size and the kind of furnish- 
ings used in the boat. Owing to the fact 
that no landing field has to be bought and 
maintained and that the flying boat can be 
landed on a river or a lake with comparative 
ease, and also the fact that altitude does 
not have to be maintained in order to glide 
to an aérodrome or a safe landing field, 
this type of aérial navigation bids fair to be 
fast, cheap and absolutely safe. Moreover, 
the size and passenger-carrying capacity of 
these flying boats will be limited only by 
the construction of wings strong enough to 
maintain thera in the air, for'the size of the 
hulls and the number of motors can be in- 
creased indefinitely. 


Inexpensive Flyabouts 


Perhaps the best indication of what we 
may expect of the aéroplane as a commer- 
cial carrier is embodied in the present plans 
of the manufacturers of aircraft. Using the 
past history of the heavier-than-air ma- 
chines’ performance and their own experi- 
ence and the experience of tens of thousands 
of flyers under all imaginable circumstances 
and conditions as a basis, they are building 
various types of aircraft. More than a 
score of American and British firms have 
already built and are putting upon the mar- 
ket large numbers of sports models. These 
machines are single and double seaters after 
the type of the famous Baby Nieuports, 
Spads and British Sopwith Pups. ‘They 
have a wing spread of anywhere from seven- 
teen to thirty feet. The fuselage measures 
between ten and twenty feet. Some are 
equipped with one small motor generating 
from twenty horse power up to forty horse 
power. Most of these motors are upright, 
like the ones used on motorcycles. The 
whole machine will not weigh more than 
five hundred pounds and these models are 
able to fly at eighty to one hundred miles 
an hour and make an average of twenty 
miles or more on a gallon of gas. The price 
of these will depend on the demand, but 
most manufacturers believe they will sell 
for five hundred to a thousand dollars. 
These machines are so small that they can 
be landed on any road or field. Besides, 
the small amount of space they occupy will 
make it possible to house them inexpensively 
and they can be used for any kind of cross- 
country flying or sporting purposes. 

The second type of the sports model has 
a wing spread of twenty-six to thirty-eight 
feet. These wings can be folded back so 
that the a@éroplane can be housed in a hangar 
ten by thirty feet with ample room for the 
owner to work indoors en the machine. 
The fuselage is proportionately larger than 
that on the smaller machine. This aéro- 
plane is equipped with a four-cylinder up- 
right motor or an air-cooled rotary motor of 
the Gnome style with nine or eleven cylin- 
ders, generating up to ninety horse power. 
Some also have two small twenty-horse- 
power engines geared to the one propeller 
so they can be throttled down, or in case 
one stalls the other can take the flyers to 
their aérodrome without being forced to 
land. Some models have two motors on the 
smaller machines. These aircraft will sell 


for about the price of a medium-cost auto- 
mobile. 

The two-passenger models are similar in 
design to the army training machines. They 
have more powerful upright and V-type 
four or eight cylinder motors and generate 
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two to three hundred horse power. The 
fuselage is built so that the pilot sits in 
front of or beside the passenger. The con- 
trol is dual. The machines are mostly trac- 
tors, but in a few cases the nacelle is built 
in front of the plane like a bomber, and 
the propeller and engine are behind. These 
pusher types obviate all the blind angles 
and afford an excellent unobstructed range 
of vision. They are especially good for hunt- 
ers, who desire no obstruction in gunning 
for birds. In case of a crash, however, 
there is the added danger of having the 
motor crush the passengers underneath. 

The aéro-mail type is about the same as 
the two-passenger model in wing spread 
and tnt amy but the motor is a twelve- 
cylinder V-type and generates anywhere 
from two handed and fifty to four hundred 
and fifty horse power. Cost is not so much 
a consideration here as carrying capacity. 
Most of the two-seated fighting machines 
built for war purposes can be used by the 
Post Office Department for this purpose, 
and plans are now afoot to extend the serv- 
ice all over the United States. 

The big bombing bus type is designed for 
carrying great numbers of people from one 
aérodrome to another. These machines are 
biplanes and triplanes with a wing spread 
of anywhere from forty-eight to 150 feet. 
They are driven by V-type, twelve-cylinder 
engines generating four hundred to seven 
seraiend bien power. They have one orjtwo 
fuselages in the center, but the nacelles are 
usually forward of the wings so that noth- 
ing obstructs the vision of the passengers. 
These machines will be sold to transporta- 
tion companies, which will make a business 
of carrying people from aérodrome to aéro- 
drome. They are so large and are equipped 
with so many motors that they are not in- 
tended to be landed anywhere except on 
prenenty prescribed flying fields. 

e above types of aircraft are so 
designed that pontoons or flying boats can 
be substituted for wheels and landing gear, 
and so that most aircraft manufacturers 
can make both. Of course in most cases the 
boats and the motors are made by different 
manufacturers. Several companies, how- 
ever, construct aéroplanes complete with 
motors. 

Naturally no manufacturing industry can 
exist without a potential market. Aircraft 
manufacturers are sure the majority of the 
twenty thousand flyers and hundred thou- 
sand aéro mechanics who have learned their 
trade in the great war will want to fly either 
machines of their own or of somebody else 
or of some trans-aérial company. The 
aéronautical engineers have, therefore, de- 
signed the sports type for the young fellows 
who wish to race in the air, travel from 
country town to country town, from lake to 
river or to commute from country to city. 
Since these machines fly faster than the 
fastest bird or the fleetest animal they will 
afford great sport for gunners. Indeed, the 
machines have already been used with such 
disastrous effects upon the bird that many 
hunters say it is not good sportsmanship to 
hunt from them. In that case, perhaps, the 
farmers will hire the daring young aviators 
to hunt down the crows and hawks with 
these dragons of the air. 


The Sports Type 


Be that as it may, this sports type will be 
a great convenience for a person who works 
in a city located on a large lake or on a river 
and who wishes to live far in the country. 
Indeed, he may live a hundred miles up or 
down that body of water and in less than an 
hour he can fly to or from his work. If it is 
cold he can put on his electrically heated 
clothing and keep as warm as in a limou- 
sine. If he has engine trouble he can land 
anywhere and fix his machine and then fly 
on. Since air resistance is much less than 
road resistance he can traverse the distance 
much cheaper than in an inexpensive auto- 
mobile. there is no body of water near 
his place of business he can land his cross- 
country flyer in the park or flying field just 
aseasily asonthe water. Thissame machine 
will lend itself to all kinds of pleasure fly- 
ing, and no other sport gives so much ex- 
hilaration, scenic view and adventuresome 
excitement as the aéroplane; and the price 
will be within the means of many young 
men. 

The two-passenger models will be sold 
to the persons of means who have flown or 
wish to fly and take up friends. After a few 
years the manufacturers expect there will 
be a considerable body of these enthusiasts. 
The greatest sale of these machines, how- 
ever, will be to the government for the 
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aéro-mail service. At first two machines 
will be necessary for every flyer in that serv- 
ice, and one in every aérodrome for every 
one in the air, so with fifty established 
routes we shall require several hundred ma- 
chines. Moreover, the manufacturers ex- 
pect that these machines fitted with either 
a fuselage or a boat will be employed very 
extensively by mining companies for carry- 
ing precious metals in South America and 
Alaska. At the present time llamas are 
used tocarry copper down from the Andes. 
They are so slow and have to descend to the 
smelters by such devious routes that valu- 
able time is lost in the transportation. By 
loading the ore into the hold of a flying boat, 
which can land on the lakes and ponds in 
case of engine trouble, the time will be so 
materially diminished as to reduce the cost 
of the metal very considerably. Besides, 
flying in a straight line as the bird flies, at a 
speed of not less than a hundred miles an 
hour, will expedite the work of the engineer 
and the surveyor over the jungles and un- 
explored and inaccessible portions of South 
America and Africa, as well as in other dis- 
tant countries. 

The conditions in Alaska are analogous, 
though the climate is different. Dogs and 
sleds are now used, and they, too, have to 
travel roundabout routes from mine to 
town. Of course an aéroplane fitted with 
skids or runners can be landed on snow or 
ice as easily as on land. It now takes two 
days to sled gold down from one mine in the 
Yukon to Nome which could be brought 
out in three hours by aéroplanes flying over 
the tops of the mountains. 


Arctic Flight 


Capt. Robert Bartlett is so convinced of 
the feasibility of flying in the Arctic regions 
that he plans to try to fly across the North 
Pole in an aéroplane. 

Already on the plains of the West and 
Southwest this type of aéroplane has been 
found to be more serviceable than the horse 
in discovering the whereabouts of lost cat- 
tle or sheep, because of the range of vision it 
gives to the shepherd or cowboy and be- 
cause of its es | and the short distance it 
covers in reaching its objective. 

The big bombing bus type is being built 
primarily for companies or clubs intending 
to carry passengers from city to city or for 
cruises from the clubhouses. The New York 
Flying Yacht Club has been organized in 
New York City with a clubhouse and a 
landing place on the Harlem River. 

Meantime the aircraft manufacturers are 
contemplating establishing a line of huge 
flying boats between New York and Bos 
ton, carrying fifty people each way. The 
distance of two hundred miles could be 
covered in two hours, or less than half the 
time taken by train. Only four machines 
will be used at the beginning, one leaving 
Boston early in the morning and the other 
early in the afternoon. Two will leave New 
York at the same time. Four more will be 
kept in reserve, and as the traffic increases 
more will be added. The total investment 
will not require a million dollars and the 
aéro mail between the two cities has al- 
ready set the pace for this passenger line. 

The manufacturers also expect that every 
life-saving station along the entire coast of 
the United States and its possessions will be 
equipped with at least one seaplane with 
which to carry out a life line to a ship 
wrecked on the beach or to rescue anyone 
in distress within a hundred miles of the 
station, because these flying boats can be 
launched in any kind of weather and can 
travel faster than anything that moves on 
the water. 

The keenest aéronautic intere st at the 
present time is centered in the aé ‘rial cross 
ing of the Atlantic Ocean between America 
and Europe. Two possible routes are pro 
posed for the flight. Both start from St 
Johns, Newfoundland, but one stretch« 
from there to Ireland and the other via the 
Azores to Portugal. The northern route is 
1860 miles from land to land, and the other 
1195 miles to the Flores, which is the near- 
est one of the Azores. From there to Ponta 
Delgada to Lisbon is 850 more. The south- 
ern route is preferable because the first leg 
is shortest from land to land. Also, less fog 
prevails in the south in all seasons of the 
year. Captain Laureati has already flown 
in a single-motored machine 920 miles with- 
out landing. Undoubtedly a flying boat 
equipped with four or more motors could 
carry enough gasoline to cover the 1200 
miles without stopping. Indeed, only half 
the number of motors need be running at 
one time if necessary, and since the large 
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bimotored machines make a hundred miles 
an hour the flight could be negotiated 
within the twelve hours of daylight in the 
summertime. 

Just before the war broke out Mr. Glenn 
Curtiss, the inventor of the flying boat, 
was building for Mr. Rodman W anamak er 
the seaplane America with which Captain 
Porte was to try to fly across the Atlantic 
The beginnings of hostilities terminated 
the project. The America, however, did 
cross the Atlantic, but in the hold of an 
other boat, and it performed very good 
service in British waters chasing Hun sub- 
marines. 

During the four years that have elapsed 
since then the construction of aéronautic 
motors, aéroplanes, and the science of 
aviation have advanced at least a quarter 
of a century, so that if the proposition was 
feasible before the war it ought certainly 
to be very practicable to-day. As a matter 
of fact Maj. Gen. W. S. Branker, of the 
British Royal Air Forces; Glenn Curtiss; 
Mr. Caproni, the designer of the famous 
machine bearing his name; Mr. C. G. 
Grey, editor of The Aéroplane, London, 
England; Mr. Alan Hawley, president of 
the Aéro Club of America; Mr. Henry 
Woodhouse, the eminent authority on aéro- 
nautics; and a host of others have said 
that the flight across the Atlantic is quite 
possible. The Daily Mail prize of fifty 
thousand dollars is still beckoning to the 
adventurous spirit. Once the first flight is 
negotiated the aircraft manufacturers are 
convinced there will be a greater demand 
for flying seaplanes than for ocean liners, 
for they feel sure that most of the people 
going to and coming from Europe would 
prefer to travel in that way, and in less 
than half the time now taken by the fast- 
est ocean greyhounds. 

In conclusion, then, it may be safely laid 
down as an axiom that the conveyance 
which reduces man’s time in trave ling from 
one place on this globe to another will 
sooner or later be adopted by him. No mat- 
ter what the discomforts or the dangers or 
the expense may be in the beginning, he 
will eventually find a way to change the 
inconvenience into the greatest luxuries 
the expense will be reduced to within the 
means of all, and the dangers will be dimin- 
ished to infinitesimal proportion. It was 
so in the beginning, it is so now, and it will 
be so till the end of recorded time. It was 
so with the recalcitrant camel, the pon 
derous elephant, the wild horse. It wa 
thus that man transformed the floating 
log, which he propelled with his feet, into a 
floating palace, driven thousands of miles 
across the greatest of oceans. Likewise he 
metamorphosed the puny stationary steam 
engine into a demon that is more powerful 
than a thousand horses, and that rushes 
him across the broad spaces of the earth 
faster than the fleetest deer. 


No East or West 


Indeed, with the aéroplane man has al- 
ready done what was considered for count- 
less ages as the acme of the impossible— he 
has learned to fly; and in the short space of 
a decade and a half he has flown faster, 
farther, and he has performed more con- 
volutions than the noblest birds of prey 
yes, it may safely be said that he has made 
the once marvelous imaginary flight of the 
magic carpet of the Arabian Nights—when 
compared with the aérial exploits of the 
flyers in the great war-—fade into the most 
diminutive insignificance and the tamest 
fiction. 

Before long ther’ we may reasonably ex- 
pect that all the capitals of the world will 
be connected by air lines. Already regular 
landing places have been established from 
London via Paris, Rome and Constanti 
nople to Bagdad and Cairo. Peking and 
Tokio will next be added. The flight from 

London to New York will also soon be an 
accomplished fact. Then all the capitals of 
Central and South America will be joined 
up. The distance from South America to 
Africa is about the same as that between 
America and Europe. By reducing thi 
time of travel between all those places to 
hours the aéroplane will make mountain 
dwindle into ant hills, rivers to creeks, 
lakes to mudholes, and oceans and seas to 
ponds. The globe will be aérially circum 
navigated. Tokio and Peking will be a 
accessible to New York as London now is, 
and vice versa. Then there will be no east 
or west and with the new aérial age wil! 
come a new internationalism founded on 
speedy intercommunication and good will 
toward all mankind. 
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For Salads 
as Well as Cooking 


Douglas Oil should be used for 
salad dressings because of its super- 
lative qualitic s. It makes a delicious May : 
onnaise, easily, quickly, surely. This is 
an appetizing sandwich filling, which is 
also very nutritious, 


Send for the Douglas Book 
of Recipes, Free 


Compiled by experts and published to sell for 
Sik For a limited time we offer it FREE to 
women who use Douglas Oil. If you are unable 
to get Douglas Oil send us the name of your dealer 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

Douglas Company also make Douglas Corn 
Starch. The finest quality it is possible to produce. 


Douglas Company 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


General Offices: Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


New York, 15 Park Row Chicago, 363 W. Ontario St. Boston, 50 Congress St 
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Here’s a Treat! 


Here is the way to make doughnuts such as you never 
before tasted! Light doughnuts, melting in your mouth, 
golden brown doughnuts suggesting just one more. 

Digestible doughnuts, eat all you want. Nutritious 
doughnuts — wholesome, satisfying food. In_ short 
Douglas “ Perfect’? doughnuts, shortened in Douglas Oil, 
fried in Douglas Oil. This winter-time treat is waiting 
for doughnut lovers. Order a can of Douglas Oil today 
and try the recipe for Douglas Perfect Doughnuts given 
in this advertisement. 


The delicate shortening — 
The wholesome frying fat 


And when Douglas doughnuts come out of the frying 
basket ready for a dusting of powdered sugar, one or two 
isn’t going to be enough. 

You will want three and maybe four—one or two more 
won't hurt you. 

This is because Douglas Oil is a wholesome, vegetable 
shortening, and a still more wholesome frying fat. 

It is made from the heart of corn, a most attractive 
origin. It is as delicate as butter, and as satisfactory for 
every shortening purpose, and much more economical. 

When Douglas Oil is used for deep fat frying it heats to the proper 
cooking temperature long before it burns. Thus you have no choking 


smoke or smell. It does not taste or smell of previous fryings. The 
kettleful lasts until used up. 


Douglas Perfect Doughnuts 


6 tablespoons 3 eggs 
Douglas Oil 1 cup milk 
1 cup sugar Flour 


4g cup Douglas Corn Starch 
2 tablespoons baking powder 
lf teaspoon cinnamon 

4 teaspoon nutmeg 

144 teaspoons salt 


Add Douglas Oil to one-half 
f sugar. Beat eggs well, and 
add remainder of sugar to them 
Combine first two mixtures 
Sift 3 cups of flour, 6 cup Doug 
us Corn Starch, and remaining 
iry ingredients together and 
add alternately with milk t 
mixture. Add flour to mak 
lough stiff enough to roll. ¢ 
and fry in Douglas Oi! hot 
enough to brown a cube « ‘ 
bread or small quantit 
hatter in 60 seconds 


las Oil 


Shorrening and Frying. 
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like his ancestors before him, he says in 
effect to the grand seigneurs of all nations, 
including his own, who from time im- 
memorial have waged war on his land: 
“You may burn down my houses, trample 
my grain, drive off my cattle, defile my 
wells, drink my wine, steal my gold, kill 
my sons— but, grace ad Dieu, you can’t carry 
off my land! I’ve got you there, and you 
can go to hell!” And so he buys land. It 
is very simple. Thus he puts one over on 
the eternal enemy! 

Now this sort of thing has been going 
on for a very considerable spell. France is 
an old, a very old nation; that she has not 
been completely wiped out long before 
this is due to those same stout-hearted 
citizens I am talking about. For countless 
centuries she has been the cockpit of Eu- 
rope. If nations were not actually fighting 
with her to gain possession of her rich fat 
lands they were trampling down these 
same fat lands in order to get across to 
fight with somebody else, so that the re- 
sult—to the peasant at least—in both 
cases was the same. Or if France was not 


* fighting for her life with her envious neigh- 


bors she was pulling off bloody revolutions 
within her own borders for such things as 
inalienable human rights and liberties. 


Paying the Price 


But for one cause or another they were 
at it all the time—and Jacques Bonhomme 
caught it both going and coming. In the 
end it was he who paid the price. He paid 
with the sons of his body who were killed 
at the wars; he paid with his cattle and 
his grain and his fruit and fowls and rab- 
bits which the enemy gorged before his 
eyes; he paid with his wife’s fine hand- 
wrought linen which the troopers, lying 
abed after guzzling down all the wines in 
his caves, roweled to tatters with their 
heavy spurs. 

And when it was all over—all his patient, 
arduous, constructive labor of the years 
vanished before his eyes—the government 
clapped down on him a thundering tax to 
pay for the costs of the war! 

It was about this time that Jacques be- 
gan to acquire the reputation of being a 
dour, hard man. Sullen, taciturn, ugly- 
tempered— these were the epithets his bet- 
ters began to apply to him. He was not, 
they averred, a light, bright, amiable or 
winning character. There was a dark note 
of strength, of lurking passion in him. He 
was too intelligent, self-respecting, stub- 
born to be a favorite with the upper classes. 
He had even been known to curse roundly 
when a grand seigneur galloped through 
his furrows of freshly planted good corn; 
and when the latter lashed out at him with 
his whip for insolence Jacques had even 
been known to drag down the heaven’s 
anointed from his saddle and give him a 
sound mauling. These were in the grand 
old monarchical days of which the im- 
perialistic poets sing. 

But if there was bad blood—for thus was 
his independence termed—in the peasant 
it was admitted on all sides that at two 
things he had no peer: He could fight and 
he could work. And of both he got a belly- 
ful. Artois, Flanders, Picardy, Champagne, 
the Argonne—these are the battle grounds 
of the present war; but also they are men- 
tioned in Ca#sar’s Commentaries— which 
are nothing but communiqués writ large. 
Chateau-Thierry, which the Americans 
took in July, was tak2n sundry centuries 
ago by the great Roman Proconsul himself. 
Argonne, the Chemin des Dames, those 
mighty natural barriers whose rocky heights 
and wooded steeps have in these last 
months received the effusion of America’s 
best young blood, have been paid for again 
and again in the past by peasants’ lives. 
Against that stern granite rampart neither 
Cesar nor Napoleon nor Joffre dared lead 
his army in direct frontal assault; the 
Germans won it by treachery; and in 
October, 1918, the Americans in conjunc- 
tion with the French, not by head-on 
frontal attack but by working round on 
each side, like a pair of pincers, finally 
pinched out that almost impregnable sa- 
lient which has been drenched with blood 
since the days of the Roman Empire. 

These are the Verduns of which we 
know nothing, for we are comparative 
amateurs at this man-chasing game. But 
the French peasant knows them all—those 
bloody ancient battlefields; and when he 
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plows his sunny upland meadows his plow- 
share occasionally fetches up hard against 
a Roman spearhead or a moldy Teuton 
skull. 

Against the Prussian horde alone he has 
already fought five times—-in 1792, 1793, 
1814, 1815 and 1870. This is the reason 
you cannot get the French peasant to 
break into the savage, hysterical invective 
against the brutality of the German method 
of waging war. How well he knows that 
method! It is a threadbare tale. Tell him 
of some fresh outrage and he will simply 
shrug his shoulders and mutter contemp- 
tuously: “Sale type!’’ |Rotten dirty type!] 
By which he means that such is the nature 
of the beast. For the same reason he calls 
them cochons—swine. And when he fights 
them it is with the methodical, prosaic 
coolness with which he kills off rats and 
cockchafers on his farm. He does not hate 
the Huns any more than he hates the rats 
what’s the use of getting excited over the 
inborn nature of beasts? —but he is bound 
to exterminate them, because, like rats, 
they are a foul, swarming, destructive 
breed. 

Jacques Bonhomme is nothing if not 
wise, moderate, sane; he hates useless 
slaughter and destruction of any kind—for 
one thing it wastes so much valuable time 
which one might profitably employ manur- 
ing the vines. But in this particular war 
he wants to make a thorough job of it, 
simply because he sees he is going to have 
so much business on hand after the war 
tidying things up that he simply can’t be 
bothered with those kolossal swine from 
over the Rhine running amuck in his pleas- 
ant fields again. Beyond that, he doesn’t 
care a single Hindenburg what happens to 
them—whether they have a monarchical 
or a republican or a democratic form of 
government, or whether, like the bad swine 
in the Bible, they all run headlong = the 
cliff and perish in the sea. All Jacques 
wants is for them to go home, stay home, 
and mind their own cochon business. But 
he knows they won’t. They never have. 
They'll presently breed and swarm across 
his borders, because forsooth it’s in their 
nature—they’re a swarming sale type. 

The French upper classes until recently 
have rather scorned the peasants, by whose 
patient industry and courage they lived. 
Various French historians have described 
them as hard, grasping, avaricious, ugly- 
tempered, obstinate, taciturn, suspicious of 
strangers. But they had to be all those 
things in order to survive! Hard because 
they saw nobody else cared whether they 
lived or died —if they lived it was their own 
lookout, and if they died it was the same; 
grasping and avaricious becauge, toil and 
build up as they might, some devil army 
came along—it mattered litt whether 
friend or foe—and obliterated their patient 
labor, so that all they could nt upon to 
save was money which could B® hidden, and 
land which could not be dragged away. 
Ugly-tempered, taciturn—well, who would 


not be? ‘ 
a ° 


The Cattlef Pleardy 


It is related that in the fifteenth century 
there were so many wags and-raids that the 
cattle of Picardy became so habituated to 
being hurried to certain seeret spots, either 
in the forests or in un nd caves, that 
they came to need ne r @uidance and 
no other signal that the sgemy was upon 
them than the ringing of the tocsin! Upon 
hearing which every dumb beast would 
sedately march off to the accustomed hid- 
ing place! Two hundred years later, in the 
seventeenth century, when the court of 
Versailles was at the height of its brilliancy, 
La Bruyére, a writer of note, gave the 
following celebrated description of the peas- 
ants of histime. Hesays: “One sees about 
the land certain animals living on roots.” 
But those were thesame “animals” which 
have saved France in every tight corner and 
crisis of her history and made her the 
garden spot of the world. Napoleon feared 
this hardy independence of his peasant sol- 
diers, even while he marveled at their 
patient endurance and strength. ‘‘IJls 
grognent, mais ils marchent!” said he. [They 
growl, but they go—they get there!| And 
so he nicknamed them les grognards—the 
growlers. To-day we call the same men the 
poilus—the strong, the hairy ones. It is a 
love word, just as was Napoleon’s phrase. 
Both terms hit squarely on the head the big 


outstanding characteristic of the French 
peasant—his strength, his sturdy inde- 
pendence. 

From this brief backward glance over the 
road by which Jacques Bonhomme has 
traveled from the dawn of the Christian 
faith until now he has arrived at the heights 
of Verdun and the homage of the world we 

can see how all this toil, hardship, oppres- 
sion, anxiety and pain have shaped and 
strengthened his soul in preparation for the 
present world struggle, now triumphantly 
won. Not for nothing have his ancestors 
seen their farms looted and _ pillaged 
and burned, and their sons and daughters 
slain or sold into slavery; not for nothing 
did they hide in caves and dig underground 
strongholds and tunnels; not for nothing 
were they “animals upon the land, living 
on rots”; not for nothing did they march 
through the snow all the way to Moscow 
and back with weary bleeding feet —‘“‘ They 
growl, but they march!” Not for nothing, 
in the face of this four years’ atrocious 
agony, so quietly, so sanely endured, have 
been all those previous privations. For 
out of them Jacques Bonhomme emerged, 
fully equipped for this great Marathon race 
of civilization, and a victor from the start. 


And now that we have sketched these 
eer makers of France in their proper 
vackground, some of their real qualities 
begin to shine forth and we see that they 
are not one hundred per cent heroes. They 
are something infinitely better! They are 
a strong people, and like all strong peoples 
they have the defects of their qualities. 
And it may be guessed that nebulous senti- 
mentality, emotional gush, heroics, sweet 
dainty feelings done up in éolored tissue 
paper and tied with baby-blue ribbon may 
not be mentioned as the distinguishing 
attributes of these men, who, discarding 
their faded blue blouses for horizon-blue 
tunics, have with their toil-knotted hands 
held up the pillars of France. They are not 
patrioteers. But they get down to the roots 
of things. They see things clear. They 
detest wordiness, hypocrisy, sham. They 
admit the truth to themselves, even when 
that truth is damaging, just as they admit 
bad weather or bad crops. They can't be 
bamboozled by politics—but they can be 
sacrificed. They know they were sacrificed 
in 1917 in the Champagne disaster by a 
rotten political mess in Paris. 


Come Hard; Go Hard 


Jacques Bonhomme is a hard man to fool 
when it comes to affairs where he has to 
pay—and he knows who pays the costs of 
wars! But do not expect him to slop over 
emotionally, to strike high C, even on the 
subject of his most desperate wrongs. He 
won't. But when it cc to deeds, to strik- 
ing the boche swift afi@ striking him hard, 
then Jacques will mak@ forced marches of 
three and four days; will go without 
sleep; he will go withe@it food; when the 
artillery horses fall dowf im their traces 
from sheer exhaustion he will haul the 
batteries himself; amd when he goes into 
action this stern, dogged, taciturn man will 
be singing a most improper, profane little 
marching ditty which would shock the Y. 
M.C.A. He growls, but he’s onto his job! 

Now as one cannot have a height without 
a corresponding depth, nor love without 
hate, nor day without night, so Jacques 
Bonhomme has the weakness of his strength. 
His good qualities have already been inti- 
mated— intelligence, endurance, thrift, a 
passionate love of the soil. Some of the 
defects occur when some of the above qual- 
ities are developed in excess; as, for ex- 
ample, when he saves too hard he tends 
toward avarice; or when always unsparing 
of himself and his efforts he becomes un- 
sparing of everyone else. But here again 
he is the product of the ages. Cruelty, 
bitter poverty, isolation have left their 
eroding mark on the granite of his nature. 

As to his fondness for money it is easy to 
see how he came by that passion. It has a 
twofold origin. Money spelled land; and 
land was the only possession that could not 
be burned or looted or murdered or de- 
stroyed. That of itself is a sufficient reason 
for the peasant’s love of gold. But there is 
another. To us, fortunate enough to have 
been born in America, with its free wide 
spaces, its limitless opportunities, with 
Nature spending and expanding herself 
richly on every side, where there is nothing to 
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hinder a man of health, brains and initiative 
from climbing to the plateau of reasonable 
prosperity, where he may have automobiles, 
bathtubs, servants, and even be elected to 
Congress, it is impossible to conceive the 
external restrictions that have hedged in 
immemorially the peasant farmer of France. 
Whoin America would toil uncomplainingly 
all day long from sunup to dark upon a 
farm for a frane and a half a day—a sum 
less than thirty cents? Yet that amount, 
before the war, was considered a reasonable 
rate for unskilled labor. Skilled farm labor 
received the dazzling sum of three francs 
about fifty-five cents—a day. Fabulous 
wealth! And for such a prize the peasant 
gave every ounce of energy in his iron 
frame for fourteen hours out of the twenty- 
four 

There is an old proverb concerning 
wealth which says “‘Come easy; go easy,’ 
of which the reverse is equally true™ ; 
French peasant’s sous come hard beyond 
our power of realization. They are the 
slow, minted hours—not golden; that is 
too much to ask; but copper, dirty big 
round copper sous, worn smooth from 
handling—converted into money by toil 
and sweat and pain. They are the stored 
honey of his physical nature, exuded in- 
finitesimally, drop by drop. Therefore 
when you touch a peasant’s purse you be- 
come a foe. By a kind of instantaneous 
reversion you become metamorphosed —in 
his mind-—-into the eternal enemy—a Teu- 
ton, a Hun, a grand seigneur, a Roman 
legionary, a government tax agent, a Mem- 
ber of that vast phantom host which 
throu the harsh centuries has looted, 
burned? and separated Jacques Bonhomme 
from his Tightful hard-earned own. 





The Money-Burners 


When the first contingent of the Amer- 
ican Army arrived in France it was billeted 
in little Lorraine villages and hamlets, 
among horny-handed sons of toil whose 
steaming manure piles in their front yards 
advertised their thrift and their realism. 
And in those tiny tucked-away villages the 
lonely Americans could find nothing at all 
to do and were smitten by an infinite ennui. 
There was no way to spend their pay after 
it had been received. They changed it into 
French currency and notes—those thin, 
dirty, tattered little paper rags which crack 
and curl up at the edges. Now it is very 
annoying to be in a fix where you can buy 
nothing with your cash; and it is equally 
annoying to have this futile dirty tattered 

cash cluttering up your pocket like a mislaid 
cat's. nest. Under this double ennui some 
of the more reckless spirits took to twisting 
the bills into lighters for their cigarettes. A 
bent, blue-bloused peasant in sabots, clack- 
ing along the narrow cobbled way, caught 
an American in this simple little sin. He 
stopped, paralyzed, his eyes bulging out of 
his head. 

“Nom de Dieu!” he muttered, and re- 
peated it. The soldier, delighted with the 
impression he had so easily created, fished 
out yet another bill and touched off the 
cigarettes of his comrades. Thereafter the 
employment of French currency for gig- 
arette lighters became an established and 
highly popular form of amusement for en- 
nuied young bloods of the military caste. 


“7 pains these old guys worse than if you'd 


stick em with a bayonet!"’ they explained 
with glee. 
Which was not altogether untrue. Such 


bizarre views on the value of five franca” 


The . 


4 


outraged Bonhomme’s fine sense of econ-* 
omy. These American soldiers were, then,*y 


just like all other soldiers ever since the 
world began- just like the Roman legion- 
aries, the Saxon vandals, the Hun hordes. 
The uniforms were different; the century 
was different; but the acts—-the acts were 
eternally the same. They burned valuable 
things just for the incendiary joy of seeing 
them in flames. All soldiers were imbeciles 
and knaves. Now this joyous little habit of 
the Americans acted like a boomerang, for 
its logical result was that when Mister Sol- 
dier went a-marketing Jacques charged high 
prices for his wares. And his wife and his 
relatives, Mesdames Les Patronnes in all the 
little crémeries and charcuteries, stood solidly 
with him and did the same thing. These 
Americans were millionaires; so they had 
always heard; and it must be true—for 
who but a fool of a millionaire would burn 
(Centinued on Page 55) 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
up good money? Therefore it was only the 
part of wisdom to transfer that good money 
as speedily as possible to quarters where it 
was appreciated. And this transfer they 
did their level best to achieve. 

Upon a certain occasion a squad of dough- 
boys bound for the Front stopped at a 
farmhouse to buy a dozen eggs. The eggs 
were duly forthcoming, but at prices which 
would have made the Klondike merchant 
pirates blush with envious shame. Never- 
theless the Americans paid down the money 
without a single peep, then withdrew for a 
council of war. It was not the highway 
robbery which hurt them; it was that 
Madame Bonhomme should put over a 
thing like that and think she could get 
away withit. Such treatment might do for 
Huns; but they were allies, by gum, and a 
lady had ought to distinguish! 

So they mapped out a plan of campaign, 
after which they returned to the farmhouse 
and demanded more eggs. They were going 
up to the Front, where the egg was an 
extinct bird, and if madame could procure 
them eight, nine, ten dozen fine eggs, such 
as she had sold them this morning, and at 
the same remarkably reasonable terms, 
they would remember her with extreme 
gratitude all the days of their lives. Did 
madame think she could round up that 
number of eggs at that extremely moderate 
rate? Madame thought perhaps she might. 

Very well, then. They would come for 
them that evening. At seven. Would 
madame have them ready? Madame would 
have them ready. At seven sharp? Not 
an instant later! For their lieutenant was 
a hard and suspicious—oh, most suspi- 
cious—man, and if he so much as glimpsed 
a soldier lingering at a doorway in the dusk, 
talking with a charming woman like ma- 
dame, he would straightway think— well, it 
was impossible to tell madame the unmen- 
tionable things the suspicious lieutenant 
would think or the crudely vulgar things 
he would say. And so would madame have 
the ten'dozen eggs all ready precisely on 
the hour? 

Madame laughed and promised to have 
them ready on the dot. They thanked her 
a thousand times. They departed. But 
one of them came running back. He was 
quite out of breath. They had completely 
forgotten something. Would madame be 
kind enough to boil the eggs? Otherwise 
they feared they might break on the road. 
And then they would lose their precious 
eggs 

Madame promised to boil the eggs. 
Would she boil them hard? Very, very 
hard? Say, three-quarters of an hour? 
Madame promised to boil them faithfully 
three-quarters of an hour. Farewell, then, 
until seven o’clock sharp! 


Aind Madame Held the Bag 


Once more they departed on their way, 
laughing and shouting and slapping eac h 
other on the back like lunatics. And those 
merry young scoundrels never returned! 
Madame was left, on the stroke of seven, 
with ten dozen hard—oh, very, very hard! 
boiled eggs on her hands. 

And the exquisite joke went all over the 
A. E. F. But he laughs best who laughs 
last, and I am sure of one thing—that 
sooner or later American troops passing by 
that road paid madame the weight in gold 
of those ten dozen hard-boiled eggs. 

If waggish tricks like the above tended 
to make Jacques Bonhomme regard the 
American with a somewhat bilious eye it is 
hardly surprising. But occasionally the 
French peasant was pleasurably as well as 
painfully shocked by American military »e- 
havior. There is a story of the American 
general driving in his car past a farmhouse 
which the peasants still recount with pride 
and awe. That day by a simple act of jus- 
tice the stock of the entire American nation 
went up in that remote little corner of 
France. 

The episode was this: A lazy little pigeon 
strutting in the road was killed under the 
general’s car. He alighted, and with the 
dead fowl in his hand expressed his regret 
to the peasant farmer and paid for the loss. 
The farmer was stupefied, and at first he re- 
fused the pay. Later, when the general in- 
sisted, he pocketed the coin. And like the 
tale of the eggs, it circulated far and wide. 
That was a man for you—and a general, 
mark you!—with a head on him and a fine 
sense of values. He realized that pigeons 


ate up good corn and that corn costs labor 
to grow! And it is safe to say that there- 
after, so far as that particular peasant was 
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concerned, the American soldiers in their 
trading with him received a square deal. 

Another incident of like character hap- 
pened behind Chateau-Thierry at the open- 
ing of the big drive. Division after division 
of French and American troops was being 
rushed into the sector. Roads were con- 
gested with heavy artillery; every village 
and hamlet was overflowing, with horizon- 
blue and khaki billeted everywhere. An 
American officer in charge of a regiment of 
heavy artillery was hunting shelter for his 
guns and men. Nothing could be found 
save an old disused mill loft over the river, 
which the peasant owner obstinately re- 
fused to let. He explained harshly that he 
had permitted some French infantry to 
billet there for a time, and it had taken him 
a month to clean up their filth. All soldiers 
could go to the devil for their billets so far 
as he was concerned. 

Of course the American could have had 
that loft requisitioned, had he so desired, 
but he was Irish, and so he rubbed his pri- 
vate little blarney stone with such effect 
that at length the peasant reluctantly gave 
way. But he growled. The American of- 
ficer bade his men leave everything in the 
exact order in which they found it—which 
they did. They remained three days. The 
morning after their departure Jacques Bon- 
homme came down to the mill, climbed to 
the loft, gazed incredulously about, poked 
his nose here and there, descended, and 
spoke to an American billeted near. 

“So les Américains didn’t use the loft 
after all?” 

“‘Oh, yes, they used it.” 

“But they didn’t sleep up there!" 

“Oh, yes, they slept up there.” 

“But nothing, absolutely not hing, was 
touched. Everything was clean.’ 

“That's right. They had orders.” 

Name of a thousand sacred pigs! Were 
all Americans polite and clean like that? 

And the astounded old man hurried off 
to tell the authorities that the Americans 
could billet on his place whenever they 
liked. Those braves gens understood the 
value of property. 


Not Her Day 


There is another accusation out against 
Jacques Bonhomme. People say he is not 
clean. But cleanliness is largely a matter of 
opinion and religion. To the Britisher with 
his collapsible rubber bathtub the French 
peasant is unclean. But the Hindu, with 
his fastidious religious rites of laving, con- 
siders the Britisher a filthy being. It is all 
a matter of degree. And Jacques Bon- 
homme as a matter of fact is as clean as he 
needs to be. Moreover, he does not require 
a whole bathtub of liquid, or a river, to per- 
form his ablutions, any more than he re- 
quires a seven-course dinner to satisfy his 
hunger. He is frugal even with water. 
With one basinful he will wash his blouse, 
and then he will wash his person; and after 
that he will step over to the cabbages and 
give them the benefit of the residue. He is 
moderate in all things, save only that of 
toil. 

There is the story of a prosperous farm- 
er’s wife who was having made a new pair 
of stays. The corset maker, a woman of the 
city, came for the fitting, but madame was 
not prepared. 

‘*For you see, my chemise is not clean,” 
she explained. 

“Oh, that’s all right. 
one you have on.” 

- “What! Fit a new corset over a soiled 
garment? Sainte Vierge! You must be 
mad!” 

“But haven't you any clean ones?” de- 
manded the astonished city dweller. 

“But certainly !” exclaimed the indignant 
madame. “Look!” And she threw open a 
chest filled to the brim with clean linen gar- 
ments smelling of lavender. 

“Weil, then, that’s simple. Change.” 

“Change! To-day? You're crazy. This 
isn’t my day to change. You'll just have to 
come again.” 

“And which is your day?” 

“Sunday—if I am not too occupied. 
Come Sunday.” 

The corset maker returned on Sunday. 
“Ah!” exclaimed madame pleasantly 
‘‘Here you are again—and I have been too 
busy to change. But look here. Come 
next Sunday. Then I shall make a point 

of it!” 

Nobody but the peasant, the poilu, him- 
self will ever know what he has suffered in 
this war. His are the deep, wide, sacred 
wounds of life which one hurries over. But 
the voice of a poilu is to be listened to with 


I'll fit it over the 
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respect; and it is for this reason, as well as 
for the fact that it embodies an intelligence 
and a sincerity typically French, that I am 
including at this point the letter of a young 
poilu now at the Front. He is not yet 
twenty. He has been in the war, in active 
front-line service, for three years—the first 
year as an engagé volontaire. For the rest, 
his letter speaks for itself 
‘24-10-18. 

“Dear Miss: How are you? I should like 
to be with you to talk a little, but as my 
hole is not large enough for two persons and 
for other reasons I should prefer we would 
be talking close by your fireplace. That I 
should enjoy better than spending my time 
to look at many, many small frogs crawling 
about among the stones. These don’t talk. 
I have called one Oatmeal. It has notstirred. 

“TI forgot to say you something. Dear 
Miss: We don’t want anyway to go into 
Germany. The newspapers say: we have 
to go into Germany, all the allied news- 
papers say that, as it is thinked by the al- 
lied governments and nations too. But 
there is a few, very few people compara- 
tively, that suffers—you know how, you 
saw that; these have no voice; if you ask 
for the soonest end of the war and help to 
get it, so you give them back to the life. 
They will have no more voice to thank you; 
because of ignorance they will not even 
greet you; but you will have made a great 
thing. 

“*Now pardon me if I add that: I don't 
speak so for being here myself. Part, be- 
cause I am not here since four years; fur- 
ther, I hope to find the way to better things. 

“T wait for you will explain me how the 
‘Cause of Right’ requires that these poor 
tired men make a way to lead the others 
into Germany, but let me repeat it: The 
Frenchman who says ‘We have to invade 
Germany,’ does not know the sufferings of 
the first line; he does not care about it; let 
us distrust him. New fighting men, who 
do not know, as American soldiers, only 
W ould be right in speaking so. 

“If you, sometimes, go along the French 
Front and meet me, call in a loud voice: 
Hello, boy! Shake-hand. We are before 
Grand- Pré, Armée Mangin. 

“T beg you to believe me, 

“Yours sincerely ——” 

And now with some slight knowledge of 
MonsieurJacques Bonhomme’s salient char- 
acteristics we come to the second part of 
the program—the high cost of living. Well, 
it may as well be bluntly stated at the out- 
set that the cost of living, the price of sheer 
existence, has always been high for Jacques. 
He has had to pay with his body for every 
war of France; he has had to pay with his 
children; he has had to pay with his pos- 
sessions, down to the final sou. In this 
respect the present war does not differ from 
all of those of the past. It is just more of 
the same thing. And it has endured longer. 
But as in the past Jacques has philosophi- 
cally made the best of a bad bargain, not 
wasting his breath to shout curses up 
toward the remote and unavailing stars 
but patiently starting to collect the frag- 
ments of his shattered existence, so now he 
is doing the same thing. He is making the 
best of the situation. And that situation, 
considering everything, is not so bad. It 
is, on the contrary, distinctly good. Never 
at any former period of their existence have 
the peasant farmers—what is left of them 
after the four years’ holocaust!—been so 
prosperous as they are to-day. 


The Garden Spot cf Europe 


The reasons are not far to seek. France 
is the garden spot of Europe. Save for the 
invaded districts in the north her farms are 
all intact. Brittany, Normandy, all the 
fertile regions in the center and south, still 
yield abundantly. Added to that, these 
hard-working lovers of the soil possess what 
the darkies term “‘ de growin’ hand.” Things 
planted by their hands flourish. They have 
a deep gift for Nature. And never since the 
world began has there been such a demand 
for food —for all kinds of food, for milk and 
cheese and eggs and vegetables and grain 
and meats and wine. And these staples 
have brought extremely good prices. 

Nor has the high cost of necessities, which 
has struck the city worker—rent and coal 
and warm garments and sustaining food 
touched the peasant farmer. He lives on 
his own land and produces his own food. 
His wants are few. He has no fancy for 
spending. He is not a man of insatiate 
appetites or insensate ambitions. All his 
instincts are the other way. The result is 
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he is garnering wealth, not by the slow labo- 
rious process of sou on sou, but by five, ten 
and twenty frane notes. For his savings in 
the olden days he did not usually need a 
bank. He seldom invested in securities. 
Stamped bits of government paper with fu- 
ture promises to pay he regarded with just 
suspicion. Governments toppled; banks 
closed their doors; financial bubbles burst 
and poor Jacques was just so much out. So 
he kept his gold under his own eye and 
presently transformed it into land. But 
now, with the broader vision, the acceler- 
ated thought which the war has brought, 
Jacques Bonhomme is putting all his sav- 
ings into government bonds. Incidentally 
they pay good interest, those bonds, 5.65 
per cent. Jacques is no fool, and he knows 
that’s a good return for his money. 

Also, if being a patriot means to have a 
profound instinctive passion for one’s na- 
tive soil and to be determined to guard it at 
all price, then Jacques is a patriot of the 
first water. He is yielding up his dearest 
possegsions—his sons, his property—that 
there shall be peace. He wants peace. He 
yearns for it with the deepest taproot of his 
soul; it is an ache that will not be satisfied. 
He wants at the very earliest gape mo- 
ment to stop soldiering—which is not and 
never will be his primary trend—and begin 
once more to dig and plant and sow and 
build. For centuries he has been the buck- 
ler of civilization; he has fought other peo- 
ples and he has fought his own, for principles 
of freedom. But at heart he is not militant. 
At heart he yearns for construction and not 
destruction to prevail. And it is for this 
reason that it is the farmer class which is 
to-day the heaviest subscriber to the French 
Fourth Victory Loan. 


Back to the Farms 


Their present prosperity, however, is not 
a clean-cut affair. It has shades and modi- 
fications. In the first place a heavy pro- 
portion of See are sons are dead. Others 
are crippled, sick, prisoners in Germany or 
returned to their firesides as hopeless in- 
valids. Few families have escaped un- 
scathed. France has lost two and a half 
million men. The flower of the race has 
died on the battlefields. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand homes have been de- 
stroyed. To build them up again—buildings 
only, without their furnishings—6,000,000 
days of work will be required, involving an 
outlay of 10,000,000,000 frances, together 
with building material. These strong hearts 
have not been broken—but the joy of their 
life is quenched. How shall money com- 
pensate them for all they have lost? 

In August, 1914, sixty per cent of the 
workers of France were called to the colors. 
Since that date how many have yielded up 
their lives ‘‘to lead the way”! Some—a 
few—have hobbled back to resume their 
old tasks of building up the land. How deep 
and passionate is this instinct was seen dur- 
ing the recent months of victories, when the 
Allies reconquered territory captured by 
the Germans in the spring. At the time of 
dispossession the refugees were distributed 
by government employment bureaus in the 
center and south to work in the industries of 
war. Here they received high wages, any- 
where from fifteen to forty francs a ig A 
To a peasant, untold wealth! And yet, no 
sooner were their meager, ravaged farms 
cleared of the foe than the northbound 
trains were packed with blue-bloused peas- 
ants, stout, gnarled, weather-bitten gentry, 
turning their faces resolutely toward home, 
preferring ruins to wealth, toil to compara- 
tive ease, sacrifice to plenty. This is a 
solid refutation of the accusation that they 
love money for its own sake, 

The question of procuring labor on the 
farms is very acute and is bound to remain 
so for some time. Male labor to some ex 
tent has been replaced by women. Boys 
under military age have been assigned to 
the land. Moroccan and Spanish labor has 
been imported, with varying degrees of un- 
success. Soldiers on leave—French, Brit- 
ish and Colonials—have helped to sow and 
harvest the crops. And German prisoners 
have been set to work. But the problem as 
a whole remains in its essence unsolved 
The brunt of the extra burden rests— where 
it has always rested through the centuries 
on the strong, enduring shoulders of those 
accustomed to bearing loads, the peasant 
and the peasant’s wife. 

Next in importance to the vexatious prob- 
lem of labor comes that of transportation. 
After Jacques Bonhomme with infinite pains 


dias harvested his crops his troubles have 


(Conctuded on Page 59 
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Up to the time this photograph was taken, the JO x 0 Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck 
Tire, shown here, had never been removed from the rim, although it had run 13,¢ 50 
cs on a l-ton truck owned by the Clay Urie Auto Delivery Service, Tolede, Ohio. 
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Getting ‘There First 





sé 


E have adopted Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires for our work 


because they supply the requisite speed and stamina, at the same time 
greatly reducing truck repairs. As a matter of fact, they make hard work 
easy.’’—Mr. Clay Urie, of Clay Urie Auto Delivery Service, Toledo, Ohio. 








ITH characteristic newspaper enter- 

\) \ prise, Mr. Clay Urie, who handles the 
deliveries for the Toledo News-Bee, 

uses 1l-ton trucks equipped with Goodyear 


Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, to hurry each 
edition of this paper to newsdealers. 


He began his initial trial of these tires on 
August 1, 1917, using them on a truck which 
was operated in direct comparison with a 
solid-tired unit. 


Even a small margin of greater quickness in 
trafic and on the straightaway is important in 
newspaper delivery. Consequently the pneu- 
matic-shod carrier demonstrated the distinct 
advantages of its tires for this work when it 
constantly scooped its sister truck. 


Also, during the memorable drifting snows 
of last winter, which tied up solid tired trucks, 
this Goodyear-equipped hustler continued 
to distribute capacity loads on schedule. 


The firm traction supplied by its tires has 
served effectively to counteract wet and icy 
pavements even in cases where this truck has 
been compelled to sprint over them. 


After the experimental set of these tires had 
been in service but a short time, it was noted 





that the bilis for mechanical repairs to this 
truck had taken a sudden and practically com- 
plete sump. This was simply because, although 
the truck often whirled fast across car tracks 
and rushed over rough stretches, the former 
solids were no longer transmitting the heavy 
jars to moving parts and other members. 


At the time the photograph at the left was 
taken, all the tires on this truck had traveled 
13,650 miles. Despite the fast starting and 
stopping, the driver’s following of street car 
lines and other exactions of the service, their 
condition clearly indicates many more miles 
yet to be delivered by them. 


Indeed, up to this point, the rear tires had 
never been removed from the rims, notwith- 
standing that they had averaged 30 miles daily, 
including Sundays, for more than 15 months. 


This, in brief, is the story of how the pioneer 
Goodyear Pneumatic-Cord-equipped truck of 
Toledo led its owner to effect vital improve- 
ments in the News-Bee’s delivery system. 


But it is by no means an unusual narrative when 
placed beside others in which the pioneering 
exploits of Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck 
Tires are recounted. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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You know what the youngsters do 
toshoes! A ball-game,asand fight, 
evenordinary wear-and-tear scrape 


and scuff the toes of the shoes to 
wEeT 3 FLUIDOZ 


lovin srackiN( 


a shabby greyness. New shoes 


look old in a day. 


But the boys have their fun and 
what does it matter when the “new 


BLACK LEATHER shoe”’ appearance can be brought 
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SHOE POLISH 


FOR ALL BLACK SHQES 
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More than eleven million 
bottles were sold last year 



















Jet-Oil isa liquid polish, No paste 
is needed. You simply put it on 
and allow it to dry. If a more 
brilliant polish is desired, rub 
briskly with a brush or soft cloth. 
Jet-Oil shines and preserves and 


will not injure the finest leather. 





It is especially good for fine kid 
and kangaroo. 
Sold by grocers, notion stores, five- 


and-ten-cent stores, repair shops and 
shoe stores. 
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(Concluded from Page 55) 

only just begun. If he is lucky enough to 
live in the path of the army his difficulties 
on this score are nil. He can sell his produce 
at top prices as fast as it comes along. But 
peasants remote from big centers—in far- 
away Brittany, Normandy or the south 
are forced to depend largely on trains; and 
there have been no trains. They are all 
otherwise occupied, hauling men and guns. 
Thus much of the perishable produce, fruits 
and vegetables, rots upon the ground. And 
while Paris is charging a dollar for a green 
peach and half a dollar for a meager bunch 
of grapes or a dozen puckery strawberries 
Jacques must lose his labor for lack of trans- 
portation. 

Nor can he put his goods up in tins be- 
cause of a lack of metal; nor bottle them 
because of a lack of bottles; nor conserve 
them because of a lack of sugar. In peace 
days he might have packed them with a 
wealth of cool, protective leaves in a high 
two-wheeled cart and peddled them in the 
nearest town. But now he has lost his 
horses. They are in the artillery, requisi- 
tioned long ago. Every so often Jacques 
received a summons to fetch his equine 
wealth to the village square for military in- 
spection. And now, after four years of such 
repeated summonses, if he still retains even 
one ancient, sway-backed, blear-eyed crip- 
ple he deems himself a lucky man. For the 
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NE of the most important functions of 
our Military Intelligence Bureau was 
to make use of material captured from 

the enemy. America spent a good deal of 
time and energy sending information into 
Germany. The Germans have tainted the 
word “‘ propaganda” with a sinister mean- 
ing. America engaged in no campaign of 
that sort. Our Government substituted 
truth for propaganda and devoted itself 
continuously to ways and means of getting 
that truth into Germany. 

Both sides of course tried to deceive the 
other on the battlefield. The ruse de guerre, 
or tricks of the trade, are part of the 
strategy of every army. Volumes upon 
volumes of information were written by the 
Intelligence officers of the Allied armies 
telling of the plans and preparations of the 
enemy and his methods. They played 
their part in gaining military ascendancy 
for our armies. 

But the Military Intelligence divisions 
in Washington were not so much occupied 
with the training of officers for Combat 
Intelligence work as in the actual acquisi- 
tion of data enabling the United States and 
the Allied governments to take steps to 
break down German morale—that of the 
fighting forces and the people who sus- 
tained those fighting forces. 

Germany was working at the same game, 
but somehow she started with a premise 
that was woven into everything German 
the premise that might makes right. She 
assumed that enemy countries would react 
to her propaganda or terrorism exactly as 
Germans would. Our Intelligence system 
started with no preconceived ideas of how 
the German psychology should act, but 
endeavored to learn exactly what the Ger- 
mans were doing or did do under certain 
sets of given circumstances. For instance, 
our Intelligence officers in Washington kept 
a chart of German morale. It wasn’t scien- 
tific because it was not based upon all the 
data necessary for precision, but it served 
the purpose. 

The line of German morale shot up and 
down like changes in the weather. It was 
traced after a painstaking study of informa- 
tion obtained from first-hand agents, from 
news dispatches from neutral countries, 
from statements of prisoners pieced to- 
gether, and countless other channels. There 
was no guesswork about it; nor was the 
line to be charted speculatively. It wasn’t 
what the German morale would necessarily 
be expected to develop after a military 
success. All the other factors operating at 
the same moment were taken into consid- 
eration. 

Like a ccrk on the surface of the water 
bobbing up and down as the waves sweep 
it backward and forward, so did the line 
drawn by our Intelligence officers fluctu- 
ate as they endeavored to keep the mili- 
tary machine accurately advised of the true 
condition of German morale. The line 
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rest, either himself or his wife or his daugh- 
ter or his dog will draw the load, and ask 
no odds. 

But in spite of all these handicaps, which 
would break the spirit of a lesser man, 
Jacques Bonhomme is doing very well, 
thank you. Herisesat three A.M. He eats 
a bowl of thick soup and a hunk of sour 
black bread, and betakes himself to the 
fields. At eight o'clock he pauses to eat a 
sandwich of salted pork and gulp down a 
draught of wine. Then on again until 
eleven o'clock. Then back once more to the 
house for the midday meal, where he re- 
mains until two o'clock. But do not believe 
that he sits down, reads the paper or naps. 
There are all the beasts to be tended anu a 
thousand household tasks. 

For his noonday dinner --his principal 
meal—he has pot-au-feu or a ragoft con- 
sisting of meat—rabbit or pork—-stewed 
with vegetables. He finishes off with cheese 
and wine. Alwayswine. Thefactis, Jacques 
Bonhomme is rather a pretty drinker. In 
some of the northern districts—notably 
Normandy —he easily can and does get 
outside of four liters of wine a day. He 
doesn’t care greatly for meat. Vegetables, 
eggs, cheese and wine—these are his staples 
of diet, and on them he performs wonders 
and lives a hundred years and a day. 

At two o'clock he takes to the fields again. 
At five another interlude and another crust, 
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showed a steady drop in the weeks preced- 
ing the German plea for an armistice. Our 
commanders at the Front didn’t guess that 
German morale was low. They knew it 
and acted accordingly. 

Many factors contributed to that decline 
in morale—mostly of course the achieve- 
ments on the Western Front. But it was 
possible for our Government to check up 
from time to time on the effectiveness of 
its own campaign of education carried on 
among the German people—a campaign 
only of truth. For instance, America began 
a systematic policy of disclosing every week 
the number of troops that had embarked 
for France. General March gave out the 
figures at weekly conferences with the news- 
paper correspondents, and the figures were 
wirelessed across. These items were printed 
in neutral countries and they trickled into 
Germany. We endeavored, indeed, to con- 
vince the German people that they were up 
against great odds and that they had better 
get rid of their Kaiser and quit. German 
propaganda was rank with lies. America 
never sent abroad a story that couldn’t be 
verified. The German General Staff knew 
early that we were telling the truth—if they 
had any agents in America their reports 
must have corresponded exactly with the 
information given to the press. The Com- 
mittee on Public Information through its 
foreign bureaus distributed President Wil- 
son’s speeches and similar documents show- 
ing America’s true purposes in the war. 
These reached into Germany and helped to 
divert the socialists and liberals from sup- 
port of the autocratic government. Pam- 
phliets and leaflets were translated into 
German and were dropped by aviators or 
otherwise sent into Germany. The people 
were steadily given to understand that a 
nation had sent millions of troops across an 
ocean infested with submarines simply to 
fight for an ideal. 

Hur ger of course brought the climax. 
America’s navy coéperated with the British 
fleet in keeping German ships off the 
seas, and our rationing system prevented 
the neutrals from having a surplus to sell to 
Germany. We could measure the effective- 
ness of the blockade in many unique ways, 
not the least interesting of which was a 
certain map—it might be called the riot 
map—which was made up from day to day 
by Military Intelligence officers in Wash- 
ington and gave a graphic representation 
at a glance of all the places inside the 
Central Powers where riots, strikes, muti- 
nies or revolts were occurring. It was a 
picture of anarchy. And as the days of the 
German army became numbered it was 
interesting to note the rapid increase of big 
black spots on that map. Disturbances 
seemed to be infectious. They would spring 
up in a certain town or city; and in a few 
days there would be another in the same 
neighborhood. One city’s troubles would 
spread to another like an epidemic. 
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this time with wine and a thick white 
cheese, a kind of first cousin, bar sinister, to 
Camembert, but ripened to 1000 h. p. 
strength, and of so deadly and dynamic a 
reek that a bit of it set between the rails 
would make a rushing express train grow 
white as snow and reel upon the tracks. In 
truth, it’s an indecent cheese, but it’s Bon- 
homme’s particular delight. As I remarked 
at the outset, this is a realist sketch! 

At eight in the evening or thereabout 
later, in summer—he seeks his home, beds 
down his beasts and sups. Soup, perhaps, 
as in the morning, or a boiled egg; and if 
there is any more of the phew phe w fro- 
mage about, like as not Jaeques will cut 
himself a liberal wedge 

Then he will finish off with a nip of burn 
ing cognac or eau de vie that would take 
the head bodily off the shoulders of a deli 
cate man. And after that, without any use 
less chin-chinning, Jacques calls it a day and 
is off to his bed. 

From the above simple recital of the 
daily round it will be seen that Jacques Bon- 
homme is not an extravagant liver. What 
he does not spend he sells or saves. And as 
the prices of all the principal food staples 
have risen two hundred and fifty per cent 
since the beginning of the war, and are still 
mounting with no limit in sight, Jacques is 

raking off a neat little profit these days 
But be sure he is not scattering his hard-got 
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It was especially valuable for our De- 
partment of State to know the true con- 
ditions inside the Central Powers. The 
President and the Secretary of State were 
thus able to appraise the utterances of Ger- 
man and Austrian statesmen, who may have 
imagined that a rigid censorship kept the 
outside world always in total ignorance of 
their true strength. 

To be sure, there was written in this con- 
nection a certain volume—it might well 
have been called the Book of Knowledge 
which would have made the German Gen- 
eral Staff gape with wonder had a copy ever 
got into its possession. It was a strategic 
estimate of the world, with particular at- 
tention to belligerents and neutrals. Each 
country was treated briefly and tersely. 
The estimate covered political, military 
and economic questions. But each page 
represented absolutely the latest informa- 
tion available. The book was kept up-to- 
date. Sheets were rewritten and pages sub- 
stituted from time to time. But that Book 
of Knowledge was a ready-reference book 
which served to guide higher officials of the 
Government in their relations with any 
government or people in any part of the 
globe affected by the war. Many thou- 
sands of persons must have worked on the 
compilation of it. Not more than a dozen 
men have ever seen complete copies of it. 

Not a small amount of information inci- 
dentally was obtained by our code experts, 
who worked untiringly on German mes- 

sages picked out of the air. Some of these 

codes took many months to decipher, but 
once the key was discovered the information 
was of incalculable value. We have had some 
of the most remarkable code men in the 
war whose boast is that not a cipher was 
presented to them which they could not 
master in time. For this group of Intelli- 
gence officers the cables and wireless or 
telegraph held no secrets. 

What shall become of this newly de- 
veloped branch of the Government now 
that the war is end-d? In the period pre- 
ceding the signing of a peace treaty its 
activities are of course particularly valua- 
ble. All the information gathered by the 
Military Intelligence is at the disposal of 
our peace delegation—geographical, ethno- 
logical, political and historical. And changes 
in the situation, which of course cannot be 
adequately recorded by reliance on the 
fragmentary reports of newspapers or even 
consuls, must be noted by the Intelligence 
staffs. 

The Department of State cannot do all 
of this work because its ambassadors, min- 
isters and consuls cannot always get infor- 
mation first-hand. They are compelled to 
place their dependence on travelers or 
seemingly trustworthy friends. But they 
cannot be sure that they are not being 
misled. The agencies of the Government 
embraced in the Intelligence system in 
vogue during this war coéperate with other 
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gains to the four winds of heaven; nor 
spending it in riotous living; nor buying 
diamonds or automobiles; nor giving him- 
self the airs of a grand gentleman whose 
fingers have never touched the soil. Be sure 
on the contrary that with all the passion of 
his powerful, deep-seated nature, and with 
all the energy of his iron frame, he is labor- 
ing to rebuild his beloved land once more; 
to blot out destruction; to restore to every 
inch of the soil of France its beauty and its 
fecundity. 

Andas he isas irresistibly constructive by 
habit as is Nature herself, I think we may, 
with reasonable confidence, leave this sen- 
sible, moderate, hard-working man to carve 
out his future destiny — which is also the des- 
tiny of France —with the same strong, true, 
patient hand with which he has chiseled 
it in the past. This struggle, this Verdun, 
is finished. Already it is history, glid 
ing softly down the dim, gloom-enveloped 
arcades of the past. Already, with his build- 
ing instinct, Jacques Bonhomme is prepar 
ing for future Verduns. And if for the first 
time in his harsh history he has gained a bit 
of prosperity; if he is laying up money and 
investing it in Victory Bonds—at 5.65 per 
cent !—well, taking it all in all, in face of his 
past and present achievements, in face also 
of the mighty task of reconstruction that 
lies before him, I think he merits his modest 
good fortune. Don’t you? 
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governments in the exchange of all sorts of 
data. It isn’t the secrets of governmental 
councils that are necessarily sought, but 
accurate knowledge of what is happening 
in countries far and near. It is accuracy 
and reliability which are most important 
And the feat of the Intelligence services of 
the United States Army and Navy was the 
ability to state promptly the actual source 
of all information—-and in nine cases out 
of ten that source was a dependable person 
whose loyalty to our cause was unques- 
tioned. The Department of Justice, charged 
with the enforcement of the law of the land, 
runs down spies and enemy agents and 
frequently gathers much important infor- 
mation, but its chief business is to handle 
separate cases and not necessarily to cor- 
relate those cases with other information 
in possession of the Government. Our In- 
telligence officers were always able to ana- 
lyze enemy activity to the last detail and 
measure instantly its effectiveness. Our 
Government knew the enemy's strength 
and plans and the losses and verve of 
our cobelligerents every week of the war. 
And because we knew, we could make war 
intelligently. 

If such agencies were valuable in time of 
war, will they not be doubly useful in time 
of peace? What they have discovered al- 
ready about trade and economic factors in 
other parts of the globe has helped the War 
Trade Board so much that if some institu- 
tion like the latter is permanently main- 
tained certainly an Intelligence arm is 
going to be indispensable to efficient man- 
agement of trade and shipping questions, 

Many of the functions of Military Intel- 
ligence, such as censorship and military 
surveillance of individuals and other domes- 
tic activities, have already disappeared or 
soon will. But the collection of positive 
information about other peoples and other 
countries ought not to be discontinued. It 
is information that anyone who would visit 
a foreign country could get by simple ob- 
servation—much of it concerns accurate 
maps and published works. But our Gov- 
ernment hasn't had much of this before and 
has often been obliged to formulate steps in 
foreign policy based upon the information 
of other countries which in many cases was 
unconsciously colored by the viewpoint of 
the persons who did the gathering. 

People who argue that wars can be pre- 
vented, or at least their number reduced 
and their areas localized, place much reliance 
on open diplomacy —the principle that the 
peoples of the world should know all the 
time what all other people are thinking and 
doing. One of the fundamentals of such 
diplomacy is a disdain of rumor and un- 
confirmed reports and an insistence on the 
truth. Intelligence has furnished the secrets 
of victory; it can yield the secrets of a 
lasting peace. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Lawrence 
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Do You Give Your Printer a Chance 
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OU say to your printer, ‘‘Now, I want you to give 
Leen a first-class job on this.’? And he gives you a 
figure that includes the sort of care necessary to a first- 
class job. 

You pay for the services of a ‘“‘layout’’? man. He 
plans your catalog so that it will be typographicalls 
correct. You pay for the care a proofreader exercises 
in guarding against errors. You pay for the pressman’s 
time in watching the printed sheets drop from the 
tapes. The pressman looks after the color, the register 
—he prevents spoiled sheets from creeping into cata- 
logs and reaching your customers. You pay for dozens 
of expert services which are rendered but which you 


never see. 


You pay for these services willingly, but do you 
sometimes stint on the very item which makes them 
of any value—the paper? All the care, all the attention, 
all the skill which you pay for may be wasted if the 
paper you prescribe is of uncertain quality. You can’t 
print fine engravings, carefully arranged type, on cheap 
paper and expect to get a good job. 

Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, by a consist- 
ently unvarying standard of press performance, reward 
with better printing every effort of engraver, pressman 
and master printer. 

The standardization of Warren’s Papers gives 
them the quality of showing every effort the work- 
men put into their work. You pay for the work- 
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® to Give You All That You Pay For? 
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receive from a certain kind of revenge 

Poor darling! You don’t know how hard 
he’s tried, Annette. People haven't under- 
stood her. All she’s wanted was to be sure of 
herself—and now she is. She's really been 
n love with Stephen all these years, only she 
didn't know it. That is, she knew it; and 
yet But I’m sure you see it. You're 
one of the few who've never been unkind to 
her. She wanted me to tell you. She'll be 
so glad to have you know it, too, Major 
Melbury. Perhaps she told you on the 
boat. I think she said she did. I don't 
quite remember. There's been so ‘much to 
say]in the last few hours. There always is 
at such a time, don’t youthink? . . . No; 
they’re not going to announce an engage- 
ment, It would only make more talk after 
all the talk there’s been. One of these days 
they'll be married— without saying any- 
thing about it. And oh!—I know you'll be 
interested, Annette, though it may bore 
Major Melbury—Stephen has bought that 
very nice house—the Endsleigh Jarrotts 
lived in it for a little while—in Park Ave- 
nue, near Sixty-sixth Street. Ralph Co- 
ningsby is going to remodel it for them, 
and I'm sure it will be awfully attractive 
That’s where they'll live.” 

It was my opportunity. I could have 
houted out there and then and made a 
scene, 

Do you think me a coward for not doing 
it? Do you think me a fool? 

All kinds of speeches were hot within 
me—and I keptthem back. More correctly, 
| didn't keep them back; I simply couldn't 
utter them. I couldn't give pain to this 
sweet lady sipping her tea so contentedly; 

couldn't give pain to Annette. Annette 
was enjoying the situation in which we 
found ourselves; the sweet lady had got 
compensation for months, for years, of 
vondering and unhappiness in those seem- 
ingly artless words “She’s really been in 
love with Stephen all these years, only she 
didn't know it.” I knew they were spoken 
for my benefit. Between the lines, between 
the syllables, they said “And if you think 
she was ever in love with you you're wrong.” 
Whether the sweet lady believed her own 
statements or not made little difference 
It would gratify her all her life to remem- 
ber that she had had the chance of making 
them. 

So [ came away, following the line of 
least resistance, because I didn’t see what 
else I could do. I didn't see what else I 
could do when Cantyre came into my bed- 
room late that night 

I knew he would be dining at the Barrys’, 
and that he would come looking me up 
after his return. To avoid him I had the 
choice between staying out and going to 
bed. My physica! condition kept me from 
staying out very late, and so I took the 
other alternative. It made no difference, 
however, since he waked Lovey by pound- 
ing on the door, and insisted on coming in. 

Dropping into the armchair beside my 
hed, with no light but that which streamed 
in behind him from the sitting room, he 
took me on my weak side by beginning to 
talk about the war 

I have said that my mission had become 
unreal and fantastic, but that was only in 
relation to my personal fitness for the task. 
That the war was a holy war, to be fought 
to a holy end, remained the alpha and 
omega of my convictions. And to Cantyre 
war of any kind was plainly unholy war, 
productive of unholy reactions. What I 

t as he talked may best be expressed by 
ovey's words next morning when he be- 
rayed the fact that he had been listening 

‘Didn't it get yer goat, Slim, the way the 
doctor went on last night?” 

It did get my goat, and I restrained my- 
self only because I had been warned in 
London to be patient with Americans. 
‘You must treat them as wise parents treat 
their sons,”’ I had been told. ‘‘ Help them to 

e for themselves-—-and when they do that 
you can trust them.”’ So the best I could do 
was to help Cantyre to see for himself; and 
to make any headway in that I had to pre- 
tend to be tolerant, 

“No one contends that war is the ideal 
method for settling human difficulties,” I 
admitted; “but as long as human society 
stands on certain planks in its platform 
there'll be no other way.” 

“Then isn’t this the time to take another 


way 
‘No; because you've got to change your 
bases of existence first 


You can't change 
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your effects without first changing your 
causes, any more than you can graft an 
apple on an oak.” 

‘But even without removing the cause 
you can still sometimes nip the effect.” 

“Which is what in the present instance 
we tried to do, and didn’t succeed in. All 

the trend of education during thirty years 
has been in the direction of eliminating war, 
while still keeping the principles that make 
for war as part of the foundation of our life. 
We created a system of international law; 
- set up a Hague Tribunal; many of us 

had come to the conclusion that no great 
war could ever again take place; but the 
law by which human beings prefer as yet 
to live outwitted us and brought war upon 
us whether we would or not. So long as 
you keep the causes you must have the 
effects.”’ 

“Then let us do away with the causes.” 

“Yes! Let us. Only to do that in time 
for the present situation we should have 
begun five hundred years ago. You can’t 
put out the fire the ages have kindled as 
you'd blow out a candle. When you've 
spent centuries in preparing your mine, and 
fixed a time fuse to make it explode, you've 
nothing to do but to let it go off. This war 
wasn't made overnight. The world has 
been getting ready for it as long as there 
have been human beings to look askance at 
each other. Now we've got it—with all its 
horrors, but also with all its compensa- 
tions.” 

“Compensations for the lives it has 
ruined?” 

“In the lives it has saved—yes. You'll 
never get its meaning unless you see it as a 
great regenerative process.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me that we can 
only be regenerated by fire and sword and 
rapine?” 

‘Not at all! We're regenerated by cour- 
age and honor and sacrifice and the sense 
that every man gets—every Tommy, every 
poilu, every bluejacket—that be person- 
ally is essential to man’s big fight in his 
struggle upward. It's one of the queer 
things of the whole business that out of the 
greatest wrong human beings can inflict on 
each other—to go to war with them—there 
can tome the highest benefits to every 
individual who gets himself ready to receive 
them. It makes one! believe in an intelli- 
gence compelling the race toward good, 
however much we may be determined to go 
the other way.” 

He tuned his voice to a new key 

“Oh, I've never doubted that; and now, 
old chap, now I1—I see it.” 

I knew what was coming. It was the 
great subject that could eclipse even that 
of the war. I had just force to pull the bed- 
clothes up about my mouth and mutter a 
suffocated “How?” 

“What I hinted this morning. It’s 
all—it’s all come right. I used to think it 
never would, sometimes. And then—don’t 
laugh, old boy, but then I'd say to my- 
self that God would never have made me 
feel as I did unless he meant something to 
come of it. Religion keeps telling you to 
trust; and I did trust—on and off.” 

Again I had an opportunity; but again 
such words as rose in me p LPs them- 
selves back in my throat. I could have told 
him that she was ready to come to me if I 
lifted a finger. I knew I should have to tell 
him sometime, and it occurred to me that 
it might as well be now. It was the words 
that failed me, not the intention; or if it 
was the intention it was the intention in 
any degree that made it compulsory. 

I don't think he noticed that I said noth- 
ing, for he went falteringly on: 

“It’s a wonderful thing to be happy, 
Frank. I've never been happy before in 
my life. I'm a pusillanimous sort of bloke, 
and there’s the truth. I wasn’t happy at 
home, or at school, or at college, or in any 
of the hospitals where I worked; and I 
never made any friends. You must know 
I've been queer when I say that women 
have always looked at me as if I was out- 
side of their range. They’ve never made up 
to me in the way they do to most fellows 
with a bit of money and not deformed. 
Regina—there! I’ve said her name—she 
was the very first who ever took the trouble 
to be more than just decently civil.” 

I managed to stammer the words “ What 
did she do?” 

“Oh, nothing very much—not at first. 
She seemed to think—she used to say it 
that I was different from most men. That's 


what she appeared to be on the lookout for. 
All the other chaps she knew were so much 
alike, and I —— Well, that’s how it began. 
She wanted the unusual—and I turned up. 
After a while she thought I wasn’t unusual 
enough—said it in so many words —— 
But you know that story. I’ve told you 
too many times already.” 
‘And now?” 

“She thinks she’ll marry me.” 

He brought out the statement in a voice 
all awe and amazement. 

“She only thinks?” 

“Oh, she will. She wouldn’t say any- 
thing about it if she didn’t mean 

** And—and you're going to—to let her?” 

“Let her? Why, man, you might as well 
ask me if I'd let God forgive my sins if he 
said he'd do it.” 

“‘God could forgive your sins and not be 
any the worse off himself.” 

He sprang forward in his chair, grab- 
bing at the bedclothes. 

“Frank, I swear to you it will be the 
same with her. She’ll never be sorry. I'll 
never let her. She'll be like God to me 
I'll make my whole life worship and 
service.” 

“Tf that’s what she wants.” 

“It’s what every woman wants, so they 
say. They just ask to be loved; and when 
you love them enough He uttered a 
little shrill laugh, in which there was a 
touch of the hysterical that was always 
somewhere about him. ‘‘God, Frank, it’s 
wonderful! Even you who knew her can’t 
imagine what it means toa lonely bloke like 
me. 

I pumped myself up to a great effort. 

‘‘Suppose’’—I had to moisten my lips 
before going on-—-‘‘suppose she was to 
play you the same trick she played you 
before?” 

“She wouldn’t.” 

In spite of his evident conviction I 
pressed the question. 

“But if she did?” 

He threw off in a tone that seemed care- 
less: ‘‘In that case there’d be just one 
thing for me to do. I'd leave her every- 
thing I possess—I’m doing that as it is, 
and—well, you can guess the rest. I—l 
couldn’t go through all that again. The 
first time well, I just pulled it off; but 
the second — 

It was the old story. They all seemed to 
have the second time on the brain. I, too, 
was getting it on the brain. It was like a 
trip hammer pounding in my head. 

I forced myself, however, to make some 
foolish, semijovial speech in which there was 
no congratulation, begging him, then, for 
the love of heaven to clear out, as I wanted 

7 ~ = on 
to go to sleep. om 

O RECORD of the next few weeks 

exists for me. I suppose I must have 
done things—little things. I must have 
gone in and out and eaten my meals, and 
fulfilled Lovey’s orders—for lacking voli- 
tion of my own I was entirely at his com- 
mand. But the recollection of it all has 
passed from me. I remember reading in 
someone's reminiscences of prison life that 
the weeks of solitary confinement went by; 
but the released prisoner could not say how. 
Nothing remained with him apparently but 
a big, black blur; and of these first weeks 
in New York it was all that stayed with me. 

I know that Christmas came and went, 
and that I spent the festival at Atlantic 
City. I did this in a wild hope, which I 
knew was idiotic when I formed it. I told 
Lovey what I was about todo; I knew he, 
in the course of his valeting, which he still 
kept up, would tell Cantyre; I guessed that 
Cantyre would tell Regina; and I hoped 
it never really amounted to hoping, I only 
dreamed—that Regina might find the mo- 
ment a favorable one for slipping away 
and joining me. Then we should actually 
do the thing so impossible to plan. 

But, of course, nothing came of it; and I 
returned to New York more unsatisfied 
than I had gone away. The sense of being 
unsatisfied sent me at last to Sterling 
Barry’s door. 

You will observe that I had not talked 
with Regina since our last night on board 
ship. On the morning of landing her quick 
movements, as compared to my slow, lum- 
bering ones, enabled her to elude me. Since 
our landing my will had been positively 
paralyzed. Those words of hers, “Oh, 
Frank, I hope you won’t make me!”’ were 
always in my memory; but the very sense 
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that I could use the power held me back 
from doing it. I meant to use it; but as 
each minute came round when I might 
have taken a step toward that end I seemed 
to fall backward, like the men who went out 
with swords and staves to take the Christ. 

But two days after my return from 
Atlantic City I came to the conclusion 
that I could wait no longer. I could go and 
call on her at least. For the family it would 
mean no more than that I had come to offer 
my congratulations. For her—but I could 
tell that only by being face to face with her. 

The old manservant recognized me on 
coming to the door. He was sorry that Miss 
Barry had gone to tea with Miss Van 
Elstine, and was sure his mistress would be 
sorry too. Moreover, they had all heard 
of my prowess in battle, and were proud 
of me. 

So I drove round in my taxi to Annette’s. 

The maid would have ushered me straight 
up to the library, but I preferred to send in 
my card. As I was being conducted up- 
stairs a minute later I had the privilege of 
hearing a few words which I am sure An- 
nette intended for my ear: 

“Well, I don’t mind this once, Regina; 
but I can "t have it going on. . . . Yes, 
I know it’s an accident; but it’s an ac- 
cident that mustn’t continue to hanpen. 
The very fact that he’s my cousin obliges 
me to be the more careful. It wouldn’t be 
fair to your father and mothe or if I were to 
let you come here 

“But, Annette, this once is all I’m asking 
for.”’ 

**And all I mean to grant.” 

I could tell by Annette’s voice that she 
was retreating to another room, so that by 
the time I entered Regina stood there alone. 
Before I knew what I was doing I held both 
her hands in mine and was kissing them. 

It is an odd fact that on raising my eyes 
I saw her features for the first time since 
that summer afternoon at Rosyth. On 
board ship she had always worn the yash- 
mak; and on the dock she had been too far 
away to allow of my seeing more than that 
she was there. 

The face I saw now was not like An- 
nette’s, untouched by the passage of time 
and suffering and world agony. You might 
have said that in its shadows and lines 
and intensities the whole history of the 
epoch was expressed. It was one of those 
twentieth-century faces—they are women’s 
faces as a rule—on which the heroic in our 
time has stamped itself in lineaments which 
neither paint nor marble could reproduce. 
It flashed on me that the transmigrated 
soul had traveled farther than I had sus- 
pected. 

I don’t know what we said to each other 
at first. They were no more than broken 
things, not to be set down by the pen. 
When I came to the consciousness of my 
actual words I was saying: “I’m going 
to make you, Regina; I’m going to make 
you.” 

She responded like a child who recog- 
nizes power, but has no questionings as to 
right and wrong. 

“Are you, Frank? How?” 

“In any way that suggests itself.”’ I 
added helplessly: ‘‘I don’t know how.” 

**T’ll do whatever you tell me,” she said, 
simply and submissively. 

“Then will you just walk away with me 
some afternoon—and be married —without 
saying anything to anyone? ne 

“If you say so.’ 

**When shall we do it?” 

** Whenev er you like.” 

“Next week?’ 

“If that suits you.” 

“Would it suit you?” 

She bent her head and was silent. I 
repeated the question with more insistence. 

“Would it suit you, Regina?” 

‘‘There’s no question of suiting me. I’ve 
got myself where I can’t be’’—she smiled, 
a twitching, nervous smile—‘‘ where I can’t 
be suited.” 

“Do you mean that you’d come with 
me—when you wouldn’t want to?” 

“Something like that.” 

““Why should you?” 

“I’ve told you that. I’ve—lI’ve let you 
see it—in what I’ve been doing for the past 
two years.” 

**So that I’m absolutely master?” 

“That's it.” 

I turned away from her, walking to the 
other end of the long room. When I came 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Kreolite Blocks in National MAZDA Lamp Machinery Production Plant 
—70,500 sq. ft. used to re-surface concrete floors 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors are ideal The National Lamp Works of General Foundries, Warehouses, Loading Platforms, 
for installation in both old and new factory Electric Company at Nela Park, Cleveland, Area Ways, Roundhouses, Paper Mills, 
buildings has had occasion to prove to their satis l'anneries, Stables and Garages. 


faction the great value of Kreolite Wood We 


Phey are practically indestructible are always glad to assign one of 
Blocks 


our Technical Men to study your problems 

They recently purchased a factory without any obligation to you. We may 
building in which to manufacture the be able to refer you to a nearby concern 
machinery and equipment which produces where our floors have been installed, so 
the intricate parts of the Mazpa Lamps general has their use become. 

Our proce of thoroughly tmpregnat rhe building had cement floors which they 
ing the well seasoned wood blocks with thought unsuitable for this work; accord 
Kreolite Preservative Oil accounts for theit ingly they decided to install Kreolite Wood 
ability to endure almost indefinitely Blocks over the old cement floor, which 
change was quickly and economically made 
This building has a floor space ol overt 
70,000 square feet and contains hundreds 
of individual motor-driven machines. 


for re-surfacing old floors. 


under the grinding wear of heavy factory 
trucking, yet they are warm and springy 
underfoot and furnish a smooth, resilient 
urface impossible with any other material 


Industrial executives, Construction en- 
gineers, Architects, Contractors should send 
for our book on Kreolite Factory Floors. 


Our method of laying the blocks with 

only the tough end grain exposed IVES 
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factory Kreolite Grooved Blocks were used in 


1 ; this installation. The old floors were given More Lasting Roads, Streets and Bridges 
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: ood Block Floors is quickly made and blocks laid directly over them. The grooves rhe construction of Kreolite Lug Wood 
does not materially interfere with the permitted an absolutely water-tight seal Block pavements prevents buckling. For 


operation of the plant roads, streets and bridges they assure 


and bindey to be poured into the joints, I , 
a smooth, resilient and enduring permanence and furnish a_ solid, secure 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors greatly forming 
5 surface for heavy traffic. 


increase the efhciency of skilled mechanics monolithic surface. 
and labor This feature is ot vital im Kreolite Wood Block Floors are espe- Our booklet “Why the Lugs” will be 
portance and should not be overlooked cially adapted for use in Machine Shops, gladly sent upon request. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
back she was standing as I had left her, 
humbly, with eyes downcast, like a slave- 
girl put up for sale. 

I paused in front of her. 

“Do you know that your abandonment 
of will puts us both in an extraordinary 
position?” 

“Yes.”’ She went on presently: “But I 
know, too, that where you ‘re concerned my 
will power has left me.’ 

“But that isn’t like you.” 

She shook her head. 

“No; it isn’t. Generally my will is 
rather strong. But in this case - You 
see—I’d—I’d waited so long—and I'd 
never believed that you—that you cared 
anything and now that I know you do— 
well, it’s simply made me helpless. I’ve— 
I’ve no will at all.’ 

“So that I must have enough for two?” 

“T suppose so. 

“And if 1—if I carry you off—and make 
everyone unhappy and put you in a posi- 
tion where you’d be— where you’d be done 
for—that’s what Annette calls it—the re- 
sponsibility would be all mine?” 

“‘T should never reproach you.” 

“In words.” 

“Nor in thought—if I could help it.”’ 

“But you mightn’t be able to help it.” 

To this there was no reply. I took an- 
other turn to the end of the room. My 
freedom of action was terrifying. Since, I 
could do with her what I liked I was afraid 
todo anything. I came back and said so. 

The old Regina woke as she murmured: 
“If you're afraid to do anything—do 
nothing.” 

“*And what would you do?” 

“T should let things take their course.”’ 

“Let things take their course—and 
marry him?” 

“If things took their course that way.” 

“Do you mean that they mightn’t take 
their course that way? 

“I’m not married to him yet. There 
are—there are difficulties.” 

I caught her by the arm. 

“Of what kind?” 

“Of opinion chiefly—but of very vital 
opinion.” 

*‘Do you mean about the war?” 

She said with a force like that of a sup- 
pressed cry: 

“He wants me not to have anything 
more to do with it! And I—I can’t stop— 
not while it’s going on. I—I must be doing 
something. It’s one of the reasons why I 
could marry him—that he’s a doctor—and 
I could take him over there—where they 
need him so much.” 

“And he won’t go?” 

‘He doesn’t say that exactly; but he 
doesn’t want to. He thinks it’s all wrong 
that when it comes to brutality one side is 
as bad as the other.” 

“Oh, he’ll get over that—if you insist; 
and then you'll marry him.” 

“Perhaps so—if I haven’t already mar- 
ried you. 

“What makes you think you may have 
married me?”’ 

“You said you’d make me.” 

And in the end, when Annette came back, 
we left it at that, with everything up in the 
air. 

xxVI 
ORE weeks followed, of which my 
record is chiefly in the drama of public 
events. 

Vast as these were at the time they seem 
even vaster in the retrospect. As my 
memory goes back to them they are like 
prodigious portents in the sky, awful to 
look at and still more awful to think about. 
A time will come when we shall find it 
amazing merely to have lived through such 
happenings. 

Before the invaders the Rumanian towns 
were going down like houses built of blocks. 
In her attitude to Rumania Russia was a 
mystery—a husband who sees his wife 
fighting for her life and doing hardly any- 
thing to help her. The rumors, true or false, 
that reached us might have been torn from 
some stupendous, improbable romance 
a feeble czar, a beautiful and traitorous 
czarina, a corrupt nobility, an army be- 
trayed, a people seething in dreams and 
furies and ignorance. Washington, having 
gone so far as to ask the Allied nations their 
peace conditions, had received them— res- 
titution, reparation and future security. 
Then late in that month of January, 1917, 
there came to people like me an unexpected 
shock. Before the Senate President Wilson 
delivered the speech of which the tag that 
ran electrically round the world was peace 
without victory. 
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I mention these things because they are 
the only waymarks of a time during which 
my private life seemed to be drearily and 
hopelessly at a standstill. The deadlock of 
the nations reacted on myself. Mentally I 
was at grips with destiny,but nothing made 
any progress. 

I was exactly where I had started, as 
regards Regina, as regards Cantyre, as re- 
gards Annette, as regards the Father and 
Mother Barry. Outwardly I was on friendly 
terms with them all, and on no more than 
friendly terms with anyone. 

The Barrys invited me to dinner, and I 
went. Cantyre made up a theater party— 
he was fond of this form of recreation—and 
I went to that. Annette asked me to a 
Sunday lunch at which Cantyre and Re- 
gina were guests. The force of organized 
life held us together as a cohesive group; 
the operation of conventional good manners 
kept us to courtesies. That anyone was 
happy I do not believe; but life threw its 
mask even on unhappiness. 

I got in, of course, an occasional word 
with Regina, which, nevertheless, didn’t 
help me. As far as I could observe she lived 
and moved in a kind of hypnotic state, from 
which nothing I knew how to say could 
wake her. She was always waiting for me 
to give the word, and I was afraid to give 
it. If there was hypnotism it affected us 
both, since I was as deeply in the trance 
as she. 

Now and then, however, she came out of 
it with some brief remark which gave me a 
lead, and perhaps made me hope. One such 
occasion was at the theater. Cantyre had 
not put me next to her, but there was an 
entr’acte when I found his place empty 
and slipped into it. 

“And how are events taking their 
course?”” I asked with a semblance of 
speaking cheerily. 

“I’m waiting to see.” 

“Still?” 

“Still.” 

“And how long is that to go on?” 

“Till events have shaped their course in 
a way that will tell me what to do.” 

“How shall you know that?” 

“How does the twig know when the cur- 
rent takes it from the spot where it h: as 
been caught and carries it downstream?” 

“Oh, but you've got intelligence.” 

“Any intelligence I’ve got implores me 
to keep on waiting.” 

“So that you’re not going to be married 
right away?” 

‘I shall not be married till I see it’s the 
obvious thing to do.’ 

“Not even to me?” 

Mein 8 different. I've already told 

“Phat if I give the word But, don’t 
you see I can’t give it?” 

‘Exactly. You're waiting for the sign 
as much as I am.” 

“What sign?” 

“We shall recognize it when the time 
comes.” 

“Where will it come from?” 

“Right up out of life; I don’t know where 
nor how.’ 

“Who'll give it to us? 

She had only time, as Cantyre returned 
to his seat, to send me a long, slantwise 
look with the underscored words ‘You 
know!” 

Another time was in the regrouping of 
guests after Annette’s luncheon. Finding 
myself beside her at a window I asked the 
p lain ques stion: “Are you engaged to Can- 
tyre 

up m just where I was when I told you 

#bout it on board ship. He hasn't asked 
me to be more definite.’ 
“Ts he just w!.ere he was? 

“| think he is, tn that—in that he expects 
me to marry him.” 

“‘And you leave him under that impres- 
sion?” 

“T don’t know what else to do—till I get 
the sign.” 

“You're still looking for that?”’ 

“Yes; aren’t you?” 

“Not that I’m aware of.” 

“Oh, but you are, whether you're aware 
of it or not.” 

“And suppose he urges you before the 
sign comes?” 

“T shall still wait.” 

“And suppose I urged you?’ 

“T’d take that as the sign.” 

And after the guests went I stayed be- 
hind and told the whole story to Annette. 
So long as there were no clandestine meet- 
ings under her roof she was as detached and 
sympathetic and noncommittal as a chorus 
in a Greek play. 
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“Why don’t you give her the sign, if it’s 
not a rude question?” she asked, while a 
marvelous succession of ripples circled over 
her duskiness. 

“Because I’m afraid to. Think what it 
would mean to Cantyre, who's been so 
white with me all these years.” 

“As well as to everyone concerned, in- 
cluding herself and you. I’m glad you've 
enough common sense to feel that. See 
here, Frank,” she went on kindly, ‘ ae 
got to pull yourself out of this state of mind 
It’s doing you no good. When you ought 
to be at work for your country, which needs 
you desperately, you're sulking over a love 
affair. Buck up! Be asport! Be a man! 
There are lots of nice girls in New York. 
I'll find you someone.” 

But at that I ran away. 


XxvVII 

ITHIN a few days I saw the correct- 

ness of Annette’s summing up. A 
medieval legend tells of an angel being sent 
to Satan with the message that God meant 
to take from the devil all the temptations 
with which he had seduced mankind. 
To this Satan resigned himself because he 
couldn’t help it, begging of the angel that 
he should be left with just one—and that 
the least important. ‘‘ Which?” asked the 
angel. ‘“Depression,’”’ said Satan. The 
angel considered the request, found that 
depression cut but slight figure as a sin, 
and went back to heaven leaving it behind 
him. “Good!” laughed Satan as the ce- 
lestial vision faded out. “In this one gift 
I've secured the whole bag of tricks.” 

And that is what I was to find. 

I was depressed on leaving Europe. I 
grew more depressed because of the experi- 
ence on board ship. In New York I was 
still more depressed. There was a month 
in which all things worked together for 
evil; and then I came to the place at which 
Satan had desired to have me. 

I have not said that during all this time 
I made no attempt to look up my old 
friends at the Down and Out or, beyond an 
occasional argument with Cantyre, to ful- 
fill the mission with which I had been in- 
trusted. Ralph Coningsby had come and 
offered me work, and I had refused it. 
Even the march of public events, with the 
introduction of lawless submarine warfare 
and the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
between Germany and the United States, 
hadn't roused me. I marked the slow rise 
of the impulse toward war in the breasts 
of the American people, as passionless and 
as irresistible as an incoming tide, but it 
seemed to have nothing to do with me. I 
was out of it, flung aside by a fate that had 
made sport of me. 

I was so far from the current of whatever 
could be called life that I grew apathetic. 
Though I hadn’t seen Regina for weeks 
I sat down under the impalpable obstacles 
between us, making no effort to overcome 
them. I ate and drank and slept and 
brooded on the futility of living, and let the 
doing so fill my time. Lovey was worried, 
and dogged me round till there were min- 
utes when I could have sprung on him and 
choked him. 

Then came the afternoon when I decided 
that Satan must have his way. 

There is a hotel in New York of which I 
had many recollections because I had fre 
quented its barroom in the days before I 
went altogether down, It is a somewhat 
expensive-looking barroom, with heavy 
mahogany, gilded cornices and frescoes of 
hunting scenes on the wall. Hanging over 
the bar at any time during the day or night 
can be seen all the types that are commonly 
known as sporting, from the dashing to the 
cheap. 

They might have been the same as on 
that day when I turned my back upon the 
place five years previously. They hung in 
the same attitudes; they called for the 
same drinks; they used the same profani- 
ties, though with some novelty in the slang. 
With my limp, my black patch and my 
general haggardness I felt like a ghost re- 
turning among them. 

Timidly I approached a bar man at lei- 
sure and asked for a cocktail of a brand for 
which I used to have a liking. I carried it 
off to a table placed inconspicuously behind 
the door leading to and from the hotel. 
Putting it on the table I stared at its amber 
reflections. 

I had come back to the same old place at 
last. It was curious; but there I was. All 
my struggling, all my wandering, all my 
uphill work, all my days and nights in the 
trenches, all my suffering, all my love 
everything had combined together to land 
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me just here, where, so to speak, I had 
begun. It was the old story of dragging up 
the cliff, only to fall over the precipice. 
It seemed to be my fate. There was no 
escaping it. 

might not take more than that one 
drink during that afternoon; but I knew it 
would be a beginning. I should come back 
again; and I should come back again after 
that. Another type of man would do noth- 
ing of the kind; but I was my own type. 

Very deliberately I said good-by to the 
world I had known for the past three years 
and more. I said good-by to work, to am- 
bition, to salvation, to country, to love. 
Back, far back in my mind I was saying 
the same deliberate good-by to God. 
shouldn't rest now till everything was gone. 

The glass was still untasted on the table. 
I was taking my time. The farewells on 
which I was engaged couldn’t be hurried. 
The fate in store for me would wait. 

Then the door behind which I sat began 
to open. It opened slowly, timidly, stealth- 
ily, as if the person entering was afraid to 
come in. The action stirred the curiosity, 
and I watched. 

Before I saw a face Isawa hand. Rather, 
I saw four fingers from the knuckles to the 
nails, as if someone was steadying himself 
by the sheer force of holding on. They were 
old, thin, twisted fingers, and I knew at a 
glance I had seen them before 

The door continued to open, stealthily, 
timidly, slowly; and then, looking like a 
spirit rathe ‘r than a man—a neat, respect- 
able spirit wearing a silver star in his 
buttonhole, with trembling hands and a 
woeful quiver to the corner of his lower 
lip— Lovey stood in the barroom 

He stood as if he had never been in any 
such place before. He was like a visitant 
from some other sphere-—dazed, diapha- 
nous, unearthly. 

He didn’t look at the table behind the 
door. His gaze was far off. I could see it 
scanning the backs of the hangers across the 
bar. Then it went over the tables one by 
one, traveling nearer and nearer. 

Just before the dim eyes reached me I 
said: “ Hello, Lovey! Come and sit down. 
What’ll you have to drink?” 

There seemed to be an interval between 
hearing my voice and actually seeing me 
an interval during which a frosty, unnat- 
ural color, as if snow were suddenly to take 
fire, flared in his waxlike cheek. But he 
came to the table and dropped into a 
round-backed chair. 

“Oh, Slim!” 

Leaning on the table he covered his face 
with his hand. 

I tried putting up a bluff. 

“‘What's the matter, Lovey? 
got a headache, have you?” 

He raised those pitiful, dead blue eyes. 

“No, but I've got a 'eartache, Slim—a 
’eartache I won't never get over.” 

“Why, why " I began to rally him. 

“Tt’s just what I was afeared of —for days 
and days I’ve been afeared of it. Been 
a-watchin’ of you, I ’ave.” 

Here was another transmigrated soul 
that had traveled farther than I knew. It 
was in pure curiosity as to the changes 
wrought in him that I said: “I should 
think you would have been glad, Lovey. 
When I was here before you used to want 
to have us both go back.” 

The extinct eyes were rai ed on me, 

“These times ain't them times. Every- 
thing’s different. I 'aven't stayed where I 
was in them days, not any more nor you. 
Oh, to think, to think!” 

“To think what?” 

“That you should ‘ave come back to 
this--and me believin’ the war ‘ad done ye 
good—lifted you up like. Not but what you 
was the best man ever liyed before the 
war is 

“Oh, no, Lovey. No one knows better 
than yourself what I was.’ 

“You was good even then, sonny—even 
in them awful old days. Goodness ain't 
just in doin’ certain things; it’s in being 
certain things. I don’t ’ardly know what 
it is; but I can tell it when I see it. And 
I seen it in you, Slim—right from the 
first. Me and God A’mighty seen it to- 
gether. That's why he pulled you up out o’ 
what you was—and made you rich—and 
dressed you in swell clo’es—and sent you 
to the war—and made you a ‘ero—and 
stuck you all over with medals—and 
brought you ‘ome again to me. And if 
you'd only waited -" 

“Well, if I’d only waited —what?” 

“You'd ‘a’ got somethink better still. 
You'd ’a’ got it pretty soon.” 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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| Up Some New Alibi 


for lack of sales, or for hzgh cost of sales, besides the 


one of new and changed conditions or new and stronger 
competition or inability to get a selling force as good as you would like to 
have it. Those alibis will never clear your skirts in any business court. If you want to get the best 
results, and get them at /ow cost no matter what conditions are, back up your selling force with 
ADVERTISING— and especially with advertising printed on the Multigraph. Put down in black and white, in short 
crisp sentences, the selling arguments that your best salesmen use, and send them broadcast to your customers and 
your prospective customers, so that the selling job will be half done before your salesmen call, and you will get results 
that heretofore you’ve thought impossible. 


Instead of using up on educa- 


tional and preparatory work the val- 


ued time of men whose job it is to sell, do all 
the preparatory work yourself with printed matter and 
let your men out on the business firing line devote their time to 
SELLING, not to TEACHING. 


You have no right, from any 


business standpoint, to use the time of 


salesmen or of any other men in doing things 
that electric juice and steel and printers’ ink can do. 


Experience has shown time and again, 
in cases without number, that if you'll put 
dynamic selling force into your printed matter, if you’ll 
tell your customers exactly what you have to sell and give them 
honest reasons why they ought to buy it, and keep on telling 
them through folders, circulars, and mailing cards and letters, 
all printed on the MULTIGRAPH, you will not need to worry 
about your sales results. 


Moreover, instead of waiting 
and delays in getting out this. printed 
matter—instead of rainbow promises that don’t 
materialize—the Multigraph will give you ACTION and 
give it to you NOW. It gets your printed matter out and in 
the mails TODAY, not tomorrow or the next day or perhaps 
next week. It gets it out just when you want it out, when it 
will be the most effective and do the greatest good. And it cuts 
the printing cost from 25 to 75% on every job you use it on. 


No matter what your bust- 
ness 1s—retailing, jobbing, manufac- 
turing, or any line whatever that requires the 
use of printed matter—the chances are you need at least 
one Multigraph and need it just as soon as you can get it. 


, . . ‘ . ™ 
We'll gladly give you detailed infor- 
mation—we'll show you samples of the work turned out 
by houses similar to yours and give you definite, specific facts 
on RESULTS accomplished — if you'll fill out the coupon below and mail it in. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


Our large equipment of automatic machinery, installed for and engaged in the manufacture of fuse parts—wcerk of a most particular and exacting 
nature—will soon be available for peace-time production. We shall be glad to hear from any concern desiring quotations on automatic screw ma- 
chine, punch press or drill press products. We can guarantee quantity and quality production equalling our munitions record, Our Engineering 
Department is also available for designing or perfecting small special machinery for practically any line of manufecturing. 


rHE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH CO. 
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1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 65) 

‘What should I have got?” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to tell ye. If you’d come 
‘ome with me you'd see.”" Before 1 could 
follow up this dark hint he continued: 

God A’mighty don’t play no tricks on his 
children. Look at me! All he’s give me. 


Kep’ me well while you was away —and 
‘elped me to knock off the booze when it 
was mortal ‘ard to do it—and pervided me 
with a good ‘ome, thanks to you, Slim! 

and work—and wages—and a very nice 
man to work for, all except being a bit 
stuck on ‘isself—and let me off washin’ 
windows, which was never a trade for an 


and brought you 
best thing of 


eddicated. man like me 
back to me, which was the 
all—and just because I waited 

“What do you mean by waiting?” 

“T mean waitin’ for ‘im. That’s some- 
think I’ve found out since you went away, 
sonny. It’sa tip as Beady Lamont give me. 
You've got to wait patientlike for "im; and 
if you do ‘e’ll come to you.” 

“Il don't know what you're talking about.” 

“Of course you don’t. That’s why I’m 
a-tellin’ of you. It wastike this: When you 
went away it was somethink fierce for me 
nothink but that empty flat—and every- 
thin’ to me o' you like yer clo’es 
and yer boots and yer books and yer pipes, 
and the chairs you used to sit on, and the 
bed you used to sleep in—and everythink 
like that— till 1 thought I was goin’ crazy, 
Many’s the time | wanted to come and do 
just what you're a-doin’ of now—but I'd 
think o’ the promise I give you before ye 
went—and I'd ‘ang on a bit more. And 
then God A’'mighty hisself come and spoke 
to me, just as he did to Beady Lamont that 
time he told us about when we was in the 
blue stare 

**And what did God Almighty say? 


speakin’ 


” 


“He come in the middle o’ the night, and 
woke me up out of a sound sleep = 
How did you know it was he?” 
“Oh, IL knowed Ye ‘uldn’t ‘elp 


knowin’.” 
“Did you hear his voice 
“Ve didn't ‘ave to ‘ear 
over ye like. I sits up in bed, and every- 
thing was dark and light at the same 
time, andjsomething awful comfortin’ like 


It just went all 


sweepin’ through and through me. Ye 
couldn't ‘ardly say it was ‘earin’ or seein’ 
or feelin’ or nothink. It was just under 


standin’ like-but you knowed it was 
there.”’ 
“But 
said.’ 
‘That's what I'm a-comin’ to. He says 
‘Lovey,’ says he, ‘you've put up a good 
fight, and now ye're over the worst of it. 
But I'm with ye all the time,’ says he; ‘only 
I can’t give ye everything to oncet. All ye 
can take is what ye’ve made yerself fit to 
receive,’ says he; ‘because there was a good 
many years in yer life when ye wasn’t fit 
to receive nothink. But just you w: +. and 
you'll see ‘ow good I'll be to you by de- 
grees,’ says he. ‘You go on fightin’ in 
your way, just as that young fella, Slim, is 
fightin’ in his way; and I'll do you both 
good, and bring you back to each other,’ 
says he. And, oh, sonny, he’s kep’ his 
word—all but right up till now, when 
you've been goin’ about that sad like— and 
not wantin’ to be ‘ome And now this!” 
“But that’s not God, Lovey; that’s me 
“IT don't see much difference. The most 
ways I| gets a ‘old o' God, as you might say, 


you haven't told me what he 
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is through the nice things people does for 
me—and the nice people theirselves 
especially men—I don’t 'old with women 
and more particular you, Slim—you that 
more to me than my own children 
ever was—than my own life—yes, sonny, 
than my own life. I ain’t a-goin’ to live 
very long now i 

“What makes you think so?” 

“I ’appen to know,” he replied briefly. 
“There's ways you can tell.” 

“What ways?” 

“‘Smellin’, for one thing. Ye can smell 
death, just as easy as ye can smell flowers, 
or the fryin’ o’ fish, or any other smell; and 
it’s a sign ye’ll never be mistook in.” His 
ascetic profile was thrown up, with a long 
sniff through his delicate, quivering nos- 
trils. “I can smell it now—just like the 
smell o’ liquor.”” The profile came down, 
and he went on eagerly: “But what I’m 
tellin’ you is that if I could die to save you 
from what ye’re beginnin’ to do this day, 
Slim, I'd do it cheerful. I knowed you was 
bent on it before ye knowed it yerself. 
I've been a-watchin’ on ye, and follerin’ 
you about when ye didn’t see me.’ 

‘How did you know? » ting 

“T can’t tell ye ’ow—not no more than I 
could tell you I knowed it was God. It 
don’t matter ‘ow you know things as long 
as you know them, does it?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“I’ve just been a-livin’ in yer skin ever 
since ye come ’ome, sonny. It was as if all 
yer thoughts passed through my mind, and 
all yer feelin’s through my ’eart. I ain’t 
much of a ‘and at love—that kind of female 
love, I mean—not now, I ain’t; but I know 
that when ye’re young it kind o’ ketches 
you ” 

“Stop, Lovey,” I said warningly. 

“All right, Slim, I'll stop. I don’t need 
to go on. All I want to say is that you 
don’t know—you couldn’t know—the 
fancy I’ve took to you—and I used to think 
that you kind o’ ’ad a fancy for me, like.” 

**So I have.” 

The mild eyes searched me. There was a 
violent trembling of the lower lip. 

“Do you mean that, Slim?” Before I 
could answer he added proudly: “I don’t 
need to ‘ave no one sayin’ they’ve got a 
fancy for me when they ’aven’t.” 

“Oh, but it’s true.” 

Two shivering hands were stretched out 
toward me in dramatic appeal. 

“Oh, then, leave that there drink alone, 
and come ‘ome along o’ me.” His eye fell 


was 


on the glass "Ow many o’ them things 
‘ave ye ‘ad?” 

“None yet; this is the first; and I 
haven't tasted it.” 

He straightened himself up, speaking 


with what I can only call a kind of exalta- 
tion. 

“Then God A’mighty has sent me to you 
in time. It’s im—and except ‘im ’tain’t no 
one nor nothink. Slim, if you puts yer lips 
to that glass now ye’'ll be sinnin’ in his face 
just as much as if it was "im and not me as 
was a-pleadin’ with ye.” 

“It isn’t a sin to take a cocktail.” 

“Not for everyone, I don’t suppose. It 
wouldn’t be for the doctor; and it wouldn’t 
be for Mr. Coningsby; but ‘tis for me, and 
‘tis for you. There's take-it-and-leave-it 
people in the world, and there’s take-it- 
and-be-damned; and you and me belongs 
to the last. Oh, Slim, don’t be mad wi’ me! 
Ain't ye a silver-star man in the Down and 
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Out? Ain’t I yer next friend—yer real 
next friend, that is—a great deal more than 
that young Pyn, with ‘is impotent tongue, 
what stood up with you? Come ’ome along 
o’ me, and I'll show you somethin’ good.” 

It. was the dark hint again. 

“What are you driving at, 
What is there at home?” 

His reply might have been paraphrased 
from a writing he had never heard of: 

“There’s things ahead of you, Slim, dif- 
ferent from what you're expectin’ of. Wait.” 

I confess to being startled. You must see 
me as in an overwrought condition, react- 
ing from the tremendous strain, first of 
fighting, then of blindness, and thirdly of 
emotional stress.. I do not pretend that 
more than any other man who comes back 
from the jaws of the infernal brazier in 
Flanders i was my normal self. I was 
easily up and easily down, easily excited 
and easily impressed. The mere cast of 
Lovey’s two brief sentences impressed me. 

“What things?” I asked, with that mix- 
ture of credulity and rejection with which 
one puts questions to a trance medium. 

“T’ll not tell ye; I'll show ye; only ye 
must come ’ome.”’ As if an illustration of 
his words, he added: “Ye must begin to 
wait right now.”’ 

“But why wait?’ 

“Because God A’mighty can’t give us 
everything to oncet. Didn’t I say he told 
me that hisself? We ain’t fit to receive 
more’n a little at a time, just like babies. 
That’s another tip as Beady give me. And 
Mr. Christian, he p’inted out to me oncet 
that wait is one of the frequentest words in 
the Bible. See here! Beady writ this for 
me.”” Fumbling in an inside pocket he 
drew forth a carefully folded bit of paper, 
saying as he did so: “‘It was one of the 
times when I was awful low in my mind 
because you was away. I don’t ’old with 
them low fellas at the Down and Out—not 
as a reg’lar thing, I don’t—but now and 
then when I just couldn’t seem to get along 
without you I’d go down to one of the 
meetin’s. Then oncet Beady sits beside me 
and begins a-kiddin’ o’ me, callin’ me old 
son, and everything like that. But by ’n’ by 
he sees I wasn’t in no such humor, and we 
starts in to talk serious, like. And, then 
well, I don’t ’ardly know ’ow I come to let 
it out—but Beady ’e sees just ’ow it was 
with me, and ’e bucks me up and writes 
me this. ’E ain’t as bad as you'd think ’e’d 
be, that Beady. It’s good words out of the 
Bible, and there’s a reg’lar tip in ’em.”’ 

The shaky hands unfolded the bit of 
foolscap on which was scrawled in a labo- 
rious script: 

“Wait on the 
on the Lord.” 

Beneath this counsel from one psalm were 
the verses from another: 

‘I waited patiently for the Lord; and he 
inclined unto me, and heard my cry. He 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit, 
out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon 
a rock, and established my goings.” 

I suppose you will call my impulse by 
some modern psychological name, and for 
aught I know you may be right. But the 
words were not without their effect on me. 
They came to me with the mystery of a 
message emanating from the days before 
Time, and from spheres which have no 
need of the sun to rise or of the moon to 
give brightness or of the light of any 
candle. That it was carried to me by this 


Lovey? 


Lord: . . . wait, I say, 
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tottering old man whom I had known in 
such different conditions only added to the 
awe. 

I struggled to feet that were as shaky as 
Lovey’s hands, paid for my drink, which 
I had left untouched, and flinging an 
“All right, Lovey; I’m your man!” to him 
hobbled out into the lobby of the hotel. 

My immediate sensation was that which 
you have known when the black cloud of 
troubles that enveloped you on waking has 
been instantly dispelled on your getting 
out of bed. The troubles may still be 
there; but you know your competence to 
live and work and deal with them 

What I felt chiefly, I think, was ‘that the 
old temptation would never master me 
again. I had been face to face with it, and 
hadn’t submitted to its spell. Something 
had been healed in me; something had 
been outgrown. A simple old man with no 
eloquence but that of his affection had led 
me as others might be led by a child. 

With this sense of release came a sense of 
energy. I was given back to my mission; 
my mission was given back to me. That 
which for lack of a more humble term I can 
only call the spirit of consecration took 
hold of me again and made me its own. The 
aims for which the war was being fought 
were my aims; I had no others. When 
these objectives were won my life, it seemed 
to me, would be over. It would melt away 
in that victory as dawn into sunrise. It 
would not be lost; it would only be 
absorbed—a spark in the blaze of noon- 
day. 

And as for love—well, after all there was 
the moratorium of love. My lot in this 
respect —if it was to be my lot—would be 
no harder than that of millions of other 
men the wide world over. Love was no 
longer the first of a man’s considerations, 
not any more than the earning of a living 
could be the first. It might be a higher 
thing for her—a higher thing for me—to 
give it up. 

Turning these things over in my mind 
and wondering vaguely what might be 
awaiting me at the apartment I said noth- 
ing to Lovey as we trundled homeward ina 
taxicab; nor did Lovey say anything to me. 

It was only when we got out of the lift 
and he had turned the key in our own door 
that he said with sudden energy: ‘Slim, 
I'll be yer servant right down to the very 
ground.” 

“Oh, no, 
turned deprecatingly. 
gether. We're buddies. 
long as we live.” 

He slapped his leg with a cackle that was, 
as nearly as his old lungs could make it, a 
heartfelt, mirthful laugh. 

“There! Didn’t I tell you? That’s 
what I’ve been a-waitin’ for; and the Lord 
has give it to me at last. He can’t do much 
more for me now— not till he takes me ’ome 
like.” He raised his sharp profile and 
sniffed. “I smell it, Slim—a kind o’ stuffy 
smell it is now—but I ain’t mistook in it. 
And now, Slim,” he went on triumphantly 
as he threw the door open and entered 
before me to turn on the lights, “‘and now, 
Slim, what you're a-waitin’ for is—is 
waitin’ ’ere for you.” 

I knew it couldn’t be Regina that Lovey 
was caging in these overheated rooms, 
since she wouldn’t be sitting in the dark. 


you won't be, Lovey,” I re- 
“We're fellas to- 
We'll be buddies as 
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EEDING our army and navy, 

and helping to feed the war- 
stricken countries of Europe has 
been one of the greatest tasks of 
our government. When your boy 
or your neighbor’s boy comes 
home you will find that, whether 
in camp here or abroad, he was 
supplied with evaporated milk. 


A very large proportion of the 
output of Carnation Milk has 
been used to meet these govern- 
mental needs. 


Your grocer has been just as 
anxious, to meet your wisheg as 
we have been. So, if it has been 


Why you have been asked to 
conserve in ordering Carnation Milk 


necessary for you to conserve 
in ordering your household sup- 
ply of Carnation Milk you have 
the pleasant knowledge that in 
so doing you were helping to feed 
the boys who so magnificently 
defended American institutions 
and ideals. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
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Guaranteed by 


Chicago ie Seattle 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. 
Aylmer, Ontario 








If you are not acquainted with Carnation Milk 
please write us for our booklet, ‘“‘The Story of 
Carnation Milk,” including over 100 choice 
and tested recipes. Address Carnation Milk 
Products Co., 132 Consumers Bldg., Chicago 
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Money Saving Rubbers 


( RDIN ARY rubbers for boys and girls soon 
crack or wear through at the heel and foe. 
| hey ke p poc ke th ks le an. 


Top Notch children’s rubbers save money. 
Ihey are spec iaily constructed to stand the hard 
est usage. Their toes are doubly reinforced. 
lhey have patented Clincher Cushion heels that 
are wonders for service—“‘ heels that last as long 
as the soles.”” Every vital point of wear is pro- 
tected by extra strips of tough, durable gum. 


“VULCAN” AND “AJAX” 
With Fine Red Rubber Soles 


These two Top Notch rubbers for little men 
and women are regular ironclads for wear. They 
are the most durable and, at the same time, the 
best looking, best fitting children’s rubbers you 
can buy. The “Vulcan” is the storm rubber, 
high in front. The “Ajax’”’ is the low cut style. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear is made for all 
members of the family. It includes light, grace- 
ful, stylish rubbers which fit snugly over the very 
latest fashionable shoes and make the feet look 
small. It also includes styles to fit all shapes 
of shoes. These rubbers 
possess great durability, like 
the children’s rubbers, and 
have the famous 
patented “heels 
that last as long 


” 


VULCAN 






as the s« les. 





In almost every city and town there is a Top 
Notch dealer. He sells better rubbers than you 





can get elsewhere. Write today for the name of 


the dealer in your town 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


DEPARTMENT C, BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


vw York I San Francisco 
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hardly keep track of new fortunes. A 
prominent banker in North Texas, who 
was chairman of the Liberty Loan com- 
mittee for a large area, related his experi- 
ences with the card- catalogue method, by 
which each citizen was practically assessed 
a certain amount for each loan, and all the 
bother was got over with in about three 
days. Those who objected to the assess- 
ment came before the committee and gave 
their reasons. One farmer who was assessed 
$10,000 for the Fourth Loan declared it 
was too much. It appeared that he had 
taken none in the First, Second or Third 
Loan. When he appeared the chairman did 
not remember ever having seen or heard of 
the man. 

“It is too much,” said the farmer. “My 
income is only $40,000 a year.” 

“You are lucky to get off so easy,” ruled 
the chairman, and the assessment stood. 

After all, the most fascinating thing 
about this newly acquired wealth is not so 
much its amount or even the suddenness 
with which it comes as the uses to which it 
is put, or the “outlet,”” as the oilmen say. 
It must be admitted that many of the farm- 
ers are unable to comprehend their good 
fortune. They not only do not know what 
to do with the money, but what is really a 
far more interesting human study is their 
inability to grasp its meaning, possibilities 
and power. The professional oilmen are 
scornful of the ‘‘agricultural instinct,” as 
they call it. 

“They don’t know what to do with their 
money,” said one clean-cut, handsome sol- 
dier of fortune, an ex-athlete of national 
standing. 

It was this same oilman who told me of 
the farmer who sold his interest for half a 
million and then asked his wife what she 
wanted. 

“Well, Miranda, I got half a million now 
and I want to do something for you.” 

Miranda thought a long time and finally 
replied: ‘‘I wonder if we could get a new 
ax. You know the ol’ one has a nick in it.” 


The Irony of Sudden Wealth 


In one of the new Texas fields an old 
farmer was one of the first to discover oil. 
Though most of the residents were as dis- 
pleased with his behavior as any outsiders 
could be, there is no need of indicating the 
locality. After this man had grown rich he 
was persuaded to put part of his money in 
a new building much needed in the town. 
Though along in years he was so tempted 
by the big wages paid by the contractor 
that he took a job as a hodcarrier on his 
own building. His death a few months 
later, according to first-hand information, 
came from straining himself on the job; 
though it is said that worry contributed to 
his demise. 

At any rate the old man clung tight to his 
money as long as he lived to “‘enjoy” it. 
When not actually working for the contrac- 
tor on his own building he went round all 
day picking up nails, following the carpen- 
ters as they worked. One of the leading 
men among the newer residents of the town, 
a person of high standing and position in 
the community, told me that when he 
moved there three months before his wife 
had feared she could find no one to do the 
family wash. But she was promptly called 
upon by the wife of the oil discoverer, who 
offered to do the wash because that was the 
only way in which she could obtain spend- 
ing money. It is said that when the first 
$100,000 was deposited in the loca) bank 
the old man took his wife there to prove it 
to her, she having naturally been some- 
what skeptical. They parted after leaving 
the bank and when they next met, at home, 
the wife proudly showed the old man a 
bottle of olives. 

™ What are those?”’ he demanded. 

“They are olives. All the best hotels 
have ’em. I thought now we could afford 
olives.’ 

“No, we can’t!” he shouted. “That's 
extravagance, and we won't begin now. 
You take ’em right back to the store.” 

So, except for the brief interval when he 
could not resist the wages paid by the 
contractor on his own building, the old 
man continued during the remainder of his 
life to hang about the street corners, as 
disreputably dressed as ever, collecting at 
one time a quarter from a man who had 
owed it to him. His case is extreme and 
exceptional, but not so much so as might 
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be supposed. Most of the older and middle- 
aged men change their habits but little, 
buy few if any new clothes for themselves, 
and continue to worry if the oilmen trample 
down a little wheat or cotton. 

One of the farmers near Ranger, a mod- 
erately young man at that, whose oil wells 
are producing millions of dollars for him, 
was found by a neighbor one day in ap- 
parent trouble. The friend supposed of 
course that something had gone wrong in 
the drilling, but discovered that the owner 
was much disturbed because he could not 
get anyone to pick his cotton. But the 
neighbor later told me that the reason for 
this particular labor shortage lay in the 
fact that the new oil millionaire would not 
pay the prevailing rate of wages, insisting 
upon getting help at the scale that had 
prevailed a year or two before. 

“Time and again in riding through the 
oil country,”’ one operator told me, ‘‘I have 
seen mamma doing the wash and papa 
wringing out the clothes, though I knew 
they were worth hundreds of thousands, 
potentially at any rate. I can take you to 
dozens of these bunk houses out in the 
country where these people still live. At 
least papa and mamma still live there. 
They are not wise yet; they haven't tum- 
bled to what money will buy, even if the 
children have.” 

It is said of the much-talked-of bene- 
ficiary of the Goose Creek oil field that he 
promptly lost the note for $250,000 which 
was given him for a small part of his prop- 
erty, causing the banks of Eastern Texas 
no end of temporary trouble. But most 
of the farmers are wise enough when it 
comes to the money side. An old muddy- 
booted farmer walked out of a local bank 
as we went in. 

“Do you see that old chap?” said the 
cashier. ‘‘He was in here to see me about 
his income tax. A few months ago he 
hadn’t enough to pay his grocery bill. He 
couldn’t raise anything on his sand farm. 
Now he has more than $100,000 cash in the 
bank, and has been in here kicking like 
blazes at the Government because they 
want him to pay an income tax of $16,000.” 

The thrifty instinct of the farmers is a 
constant source of wonder to the oilmen 
with their free and careless ways. An old 
German who had leased his property to a 
local syndicate, which had drilled and was 
selling the oil to one of the Standard com- 
panies, discovered one day that a few 
barrels had overflowed from a tank. 

“I won't stand for it!’’ he shouted. 

“The joke of it was,”” said the oilman, 
“that we had a seven-eighths interest to 
his one-eighth, and, more than that, the 
Magnolia Petroleum Corporation, which 
was buying the oil, had already gauged it 
so that the loss was theirs, and neither his 
nor ours.” 


A Generous Debtor 


But I do not think it is wise to make too 
much fun of the “agricultural instinct.” 
Oil would be pretty useless to mankind if 
somebody did not continue to grow food. 
Even a banker in an oil town, himself in oil 
and fairly on edge with it, said that he 
tried to keep that fact before his custom- 
ers’ minds. 


“T tell them,” he said, “that in a hun-. 


dred years the combination of a hog, a 
steer and a bushel of corn will beat all the 
oil in the world.” 

One splendid thing about the oil boom 
in the Southwest is the way in which it has 
lifted the debt off that country. To the 
credit of every farmer who strikes oil it 
must be said that his first move is to pay 
off his debts. The three-year drought put 
many farmers in debt who would normally 

free from its leaden weight. An old 
carpenter in one of the Texas cities became 
ill and decided to go on a farm near 
Ranger. But the land would yield nothing 
and he sank into a worse condition than 
before. His forty acres were not worth 
more than ten dollars apiece, and he prob 
ably could not have sold them at that be- 
fore he struck oil. One day soon after 
that glad event he met a banker in the 
city to whom he owed $400 personally. Out 
came his wad and he handed $500 in crisp 
new bills over to the banker. 

“TI figure the interest at twenty per 

cent,”’ said the old man; “and if there is 
anything over a. can buy War Savings 
Stamps with i I'll give you a tip too. 


The second and third wells on my property 
are about to come in, and there is some 
adjoining property to be had.” 

In the phraseology of the professionals 
the temper screw—a screw link by which 
drilling operations are measured— has paid 
off more mortgages than any other factor 
in the Western country. 

It has lifted the blanket off Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

After paying off their debts the next 
thing the farmers do with their big money 
is to buy new clothes for their wives and 
children, but rarely any for themselves. I 
went to see the original home of one of the 
farmers who discovered oil in a big way 
and who was as notorious for his stinginess 
as his wells are for their productiveness. 
The house was nothing but a shack, but 
the wife, daughter-in-law and grandchild, 
who were walking about, had on startlingly 
new clothes, pink silk kimonos being rather 
noticeable in the garb of the elders, though 
the child wore a really pretty frock. 


A Garage at a Bargain 


Next in order come automobiles. In- 
deed it may almost be said that the farm- 
ers go from the bank, where they sign the 
leases, to the garage and order a certain 
make of six-cylinder automobile. This 
particular car seems more popular than 
any other in the oil fields. Many of the 
farmers do not learn to drive their cars, but 
are driven about in their cowhide boots 
and overalls by professional chauffeurs. An 
automobile man in Fort Worth decided to 
visit Ranger and get into the oil game. He 
rode out in his car, but came back in the 
train because he was able not only to sell 
his car but five others in a few hours’ time 
without solicitation or effort. He got his 
own price and decided that if he could 
only get enough cars to sell there was more 
in it than in the oil business. 

Every available automobile in Wichita 
Falls, except one very old wreck and two 
wheelbarrows, have been bought by the 
newly rich in Burkburnett, according to 
the local pleasantry. One result of the 
popularity of automobiles is a rapidly in- 
creasing sentiment in favor of good roads 
among the farmers, and the local advocates 
of good roads are planning an extensive 
system of new highways as soon as the 
war restrictions are off. I should like to 
suggest to automobile manufacturers that 
as long as the oil boom in North and West 
Texas lasts they will find a ready market 
there, not only because of the new-made 
money but also because the cars are driven 
with a recklessness that must do a sales- 
man’s heart good. 

The thrift of the older farmers does not 
seem to be universally shared by their sons 
or by the younger generation generally. 
One farmer had a son in the early twenties 
who ran a garage in the near-by village 
before oil came. When the flood broke the 
boy left the garage in care of a manager and 
departed for a county seat or other rela- 
tively large place to spend and have a good 
time. But the boom so increased the busi 
ness of the garage that the manager grew 
frantic and telegraphed the boy to come 
back. Reluctantly the young blood re 
turned to his ancestral home and promptly 
went to the bank, where he paid off a loan 
that he had made to keep the garage alive 
before his family grew rich. Then he went 
to the garage to count the stock. There 
were several thousand dollars on hand, in 
addition to which the books showed good 
bills receivable of $5000. All the morning 
the youth went round with his manager 
looking over the stock. Then he grew 
tired. 

‘Here,”’ he said to the employee, ‘I'll 
give you $2000 if you'll take the whole 
blooming thing off my hands. It’s a heap 
of bother.” 

I expressed my astonishment and a cer 
tain amount of incredulity to a prominent 
local business man who related the in- 
cident 

‘It’s true, all right,”’ replied the business 
man gloomily. ‘‘The worst of it is that I 
didn’t know about it until afterward. If I 
had only known what young intended 
to do I'd have jumped in ahead of the 
manager and bought the garage. It’s the 
behavior of some of these young fools that 
gives a few of us our opportunity.’ 

‘“‘Where is this noble and ambitious 
youth now?” I asked. 
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“He is asleep at this moment [it was 
about noon] in the hotel; and he won't 
have a red cent two years from now.” 

Another young man in the early twenties 
happened to be the fortunate owner of 
more than a thousand acres. Recently he 
went into a store to make a purchase. The 
manager introduced himself, saying he had 
heard of the young man but had never 
before met him. 

“Yes,”’ was the haughty reply. 
body knows me.” 

On another occasion he went to a store 
to see a fur that his wife had ordered. He 
tried to wrap up the package, but rather 
fumbled it. 

“I’m better at writing checks,” he said. 

Of course the young men do not stay in 
the old shacks. They immediately buy new 
houses, and fine ones at that, if the »y can be 
had. In Fort Worth, Wichita Falls and 
Ranger several thousand additional dwell- 
ings all the way from the humbler cottages 
to the most elaborate mansions would have 
been under way when I was there if the 
building restrictions had been off. As it 
was, great numbers were being built. Older 
business men are much amused at the 
prices, often double the real values, which 
the young oil beneficiaries pay, but at that 
I think the young men are getting more 
fun out of their money than their fathers. 

A city visitor was watching two farmers, 
father and son, loading hay. They had ten 
producing wells on the property, and about 
ten tons of hay. 

The city visitor asked how much the 
hay would bring, and when told about 
fifteen dollars a ton remarked: “That will 
help you through the winter. 

“Yes, it will,” replied the old man seri- 
ously, but the boy rather sniffed and turned 
his face aw ay. 

“I think that boy had some idea of what 
ten producing wells would mean to his 
future,’’ commented the business man as he 
related the incident; ‘‘and I could not help 
thinking as I iooked at the two of them 
sweating in the sun: What a difference 
there will be between father and son five 
years from now.” 


“Every- 


Fond of Pictures 


It is not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that all the farmers of mature years 
in the new oil fields are stingy or lacking 
in publie spirit. One cattle breeder near 
Ranger, M. Hagaman, was farsighted 
enough in the early days of the great 
drought to build a big dam, and his water 
supply was available when Ranger sud- 
denly grew from a village toa city. Though 
he had been one of the more prosperous 
men in the neighborhood the drought hit 
him hard like everyone else, and he was 
obliged to dispose of some of his cattle. 
But oil has come his way to an unusual 
extent, for he kept more of his land than 
most of the farmers and cattle raisers and 
has no doubt benefited as much as any 
single individual in the whole Ranger terri- 
tory. 

Then there is Uncle Tom Duncan, big- 
hearted and religious, and there are other 
farmers and merchants, a group big enough 
to back up needed improvements and re- 
forms. It is dangerous to generalize, and 
though many of the older farmers clutch 
their money hard and the sons blow it in, 
yet others, both old and young, in increas- 
ing numbers as the newness wears off, 
spend their money on desirable farm im 
provements, going in for blooded stock, 
mocern barns, and the like 

Of course there is the absurd side of the 
enrichment that comes with an oil boom, 
the over-rating of diamonds and the mere 
squandering of money. It is of a stock 
promoter in Burkburnett that they tell a 
story which might be true even if it isn’t. 
He rented a house furnished and was 
watching the owner move out. Naturally 
the owner removed the family’s crayon 
portraits, 

‘I thought I was to get this house fur 
nished,” said the promoter, pointing to the 
crude enlargements. 

“But you don’t want these, do you?” 
was the owner's surprised response 
Yes, I want everything, and I'll give 
you $2000 extra to leave them there.’ 

In spite of all the solid and legitimate 
wealth of oil there is something about it 
that leads to extravagance, exaggeration 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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and an uncertainty of knowledge that strike 
the uninitiated as amazing. Though it 
seems pretty well established that geolo- 
gists are a great help in finding oil, I heard 
a group of successful operators gravely 
assert only a short time ago that several 
of the biggest companies had given up 
wholly the use of geologists. As I had no 
intention of writing on the technical phases 
of the subject I did not attempt to confirm 
their statement, but vast numbers of wells 
are still drilled by eye, ear, nose and even 
by mouth, because oil operators taste as 
well as smell the soil. I doubt indeed if 
the majority of oil prospectors would care 
to have their industry known as a science. 
They really prefer to have it considered a 
gamble. No wonder the big companies let 
these adventurers do most of the wildcat- 
ting, and buy protection acreage only after 
the wildcatters have made their tests. 

One of the best informed and most in- 
telligent individual oil adventurers I met 
said that he had located the first well in 
a new field by the following simple and 
highly scientific expedient: He found a 

oung man who was reputed to be such a 
a gambler that he had been disbarred 
from all the gaming clubs, and put him 
blindfolded on a horse, sitting backward. 
Then the horse was turned loose, and when 
he stopped the young man was helped off, 
told to whirl round three times on his heels 
like a ballet dancer, and then throw a stone 
over his shoulder. Where the stone fell was 
drilled the first well. 

It is no wonder that all the farmers are 
sure they have oil on their land and back 
up their beliefs by all manner of superficial 
if not superstitious evidences. Farmers are 
almost always certain that oil will be 
found where there are outcroppings of any 
kind, and especially they believe in little 
knolls which attract the lightning, though 
these are poor places to drill, because if the 
workmen learn of the lightning’s proclivity 
they will naturally refuse to stay. 


The Best is Not Too Good 


This much is certain: The first effect 
upon astranger who strays into an oil-boom 
town is to feel his world crashing down 
about his ears. Men talk of millions so 
complacently and asa matter of course that 
the world seems topsy-turvy. In one of 
these places I seemed suddenly to go into a 
trance. I rubbed my eyes and forehead, 
wondering if such things could be true. 

“It’s all a dream!” I said to myself. 
“Tt’s an upside-down world, or perhaps I 
am so tired I have lost some of my facul- 
ties. No, that is not it. These men know 
I am from the East and they are stringing 
me. It’s all a lie.” 

Then I heard the pleasant little man 
beside me in the automobile, very like the 
bankers I had known back East, and saw 
him pointing to one fine residence after 
another, all as new as could be. This one 
was occupied by the man who was driving 
the car; this one by the oil operator who 
had taken us to Burkburnett that morn- 
ing; this one on the right by the fine young 
cotton merchant who had turned oil op- 
erator and had made a million, more or 
less; and this one by the department-store 
proprietor, who likewise had deserted tex- 
tiles for oil. Then I knew it was all true, 
and I was neither being strung nor was I 
in a trance. 

There is a solid side to the spending of 
oil fortunes which has a strong appeal just 
now to many towns an small cities: in 
North and West Texas. It is the tendency 
of oil “‘magnates’”’ to build skyscrapers, 
hotels, boulevards, and the like, in the 
places of their choice. I refer not so much 
perhaps to the enriched farmers as to the 
professional oil operators who make a pile. 
They want the ‘best’ for themselves and 
their families, and that includes not only 
food, raiment and housing, but clubs, parks, 
hospitals, office buildings, hotels, libraries 
and good roads. 

As an example of what oil alone will do 
to a town, the city of Tulsa, Oklahoma, is 
most often cited. A traveler alighted from 
a sleeper at Tulsa about four o’clock in the 
morning of a January day in 1905. The 
station platform was so short that he 
stepped plump into a mudhole. After 
groping about in the darkness he finally 
found a forlorn cab, which drove him 
through the shabby little village of hardly 
two thousand people to a four-story hotel 
in the middle of the prairie. But the 


traveler was unable to land, so to speak, at 
the hotel, 


for the cab stuck in another 
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mudhole, and the horse in his struggles 
broke the whiffletree. Finally after much 
shouting a plank was shoved out and the 
traveler walked ashore. 

That hotel, by the way, had more to do 
with the growth of Tulsa than anything 
else; at least such was the statement made 
by one of the city’s most loyal and promi- 
nent citizens. The fact that a reasonably 
comfortable little hotel stood there on the 
prairie led the oilmen to Tulsa rather than 
to another place, which I shall not name, 
not so far away and which originally was 
just as well fitted to be an oil capital as 
Tulsa. The owner of the hotel of course 
prospered as was his due. He built a much 
larger structure in a few years, sold it out, 
and then bought one of the largest hotels in 
a much greater city farther east. 

Two years from that January morning 
Tulsa had forty miles of paved streets, and 
when I rode through the city a few weeks 
ago, less than fourteen years after the 
traveler of 1905 had stopped there, I could 
not see a single outward difference from 
any large clean modern city, except pos- 
sibly a lack of shrubbery in the yards of 
the oil kings. 

Most of the growth has taken place not 
so much since 1905 as it has since the war. 
As soon as an operator makes more than a 
couple of millions he puts up a skyscraper 
office building. They were going up in 
Tulsa a few weeks ago, despite the wartime 
building restriction then in force, literally 
like mushrooms. To one who thinks of the 
West as a place of wide spaces the concen- 
tration of skyscrapers in the prairie seems 
strange enough at first sight, but there has 
been a demand for office accommodation in 
the oil centers in the last few years, as well 
as a demand for residences, far beyond the 
possibility of supply. 

Next to skyscrapers the oil kings most 
enjoy banks. Less than ten years ago a 
firm which had just made their first big 
killing in oil bought a bank with a few hun- 
dred thousand of assets and now they have 
a powerful institution with nearly $20,000,- 
000 deposits. 

Also, it must be admitted, the danger of 
an oil capital going dead is always feared. 
To build skyscrapers, fine residences and 
banks ties the interests of the oil kings to 
the places where they have chosen to live. 
And they build with a free hand all right. 
It is said that only two of the numerous 
skyscrapers in Tulsa have any mortgages 
upon them. Each one stands for an indi- 
vidual fortune in oil, and it is proudly stated 
that “of the forty-four members of the 
finance committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce every one is a millionaire, their for- 
tunes ranging from one to fifteen millions.” 
I venture the guess that it would take a 
long, hard search to find a fortune among 
these forty-four which does not gowe its 
origin to oil. 


Tax Troubles 


One curious feature of the oil boom in 
Oklahoma and Kansas in the last few years, 
and in Texas at present, is the coincidence 
of hundreds of new millionaires with the 
largest income tax in the history of the 
country. The oil industry has protested 
against the application of the man-eating 
rates on high incomes to prospectors, to 
those who sink fortunes year after year in 
unsuccessful wells and then happen, just 
in wartime when tax rates are abnormally 
high, to make several hundred thousand 
dollars, only to have the major part of it 
taken by the Government. I met a country 
bank president in Texas who was already 
more than comfortably well-to-do before 
oil was discovered just east of a thousand- 
acre tract that he owned. Besides his in- 
terest in the bank this old gentleman had 
several hundred thousand dollars loaned 
out on gilt-edged first mortgages and ven- 
dor’s lien notes. 

Nor did he seem to need more money. He 
struck me as a cold, unruffled, unemotional 
old codger, as shrewd as they make ’em, 
and without the slightest tendency to- 
ward extravagance or dissipation of wealth. 
Which is putting it mildly, for he has no 
children and lives in the utmost simplicity. 
When I met him he bore a large bunch of 
blue-print maps under his arm, the one 
supreme and unmistakable sign of an oil 
field. 

Now this old gentleman, known as Uncle, 
had been leasing his land, and in a few 
weeks’ time had taken, in cash bonuses 
alone, a sum that was running up toward 
half a million dollars. This did not include 
his one-eighth interest in the amount of oil 
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that might be taken out, and of course he 
still owns the land. Now everyone knows 
that the. collector of internal revenue will 
fall on that half million of cash like a ton 
of brick. Uncle has less chance of having 
that half million considered anything but 
income by the Government than the pro- 
verbial snowball in Hades. Nor does any 
professional oilman feel other than glee. 
They feel that a landowner suddenly en- 
riched in this way without doing a stroke of 
—_ to deserve it should be taxed to the 
ult. 

Nor do I think the inhabitants in that 
part of Texas have any deep regrets, not 
because, so far as I could discover, of any 
dislike for the old gentleman, but the poetic 
injustice of an elderly bank president and 
rich money lender, without children and 
living on next to nothing, suddenly taking 
in half a million dollars through sheer luck, 
does not altogether appeal even to his 
neighbors. Indeed they chuckle gleefully 
when they think how it is going to hurt 
Uncle to pay an income tax running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

“‘T hear the Government is going to take 
some of your income,” I remarked to him 
as pleasantly as I could, considering the 
disagreeable nature of the subject. 


The Poverty of the Rich 


“They're getting nearly all of it,” he 
replied placidly enough. “I’m not taking 
cash bonuses any more, but am insisting 
upon larger royalties.” 

From another source I learned that 
Uncle had already bought $100,000 tax- 
paying Treasury certificates against the 
evil day. 

It is common report throughout the 
entire Southwest that a gigantic loan had 
to be made to the Chapmans and McFarlins 
last year just after they sold out to the 
Magnolia Petroleum for $35,000,000. The 
reverberations of that loan still reach 
the highest and mightiest of financial circles 
from Kansas City westward and south- 
ward. 

For the oilman, no matter how wise and 
shrewd, cannot resist the fascination of the 
game. In a sense he is almost always a 
slunger, always dead-game to the core, and 

e insists upon investing a large part of his 
big killings in new leases. Thus the huge 
income taxes came upon many oilmen who 
did not have the means to pay. 

If it had been only the big taxes the 
average successful oilman might have 
provided for them. But these same people 
also were expected to invest heavily in 
Liberty Bonds. A large group of the newly 
rich were caught in a tight fix in the Eldo- 
rado field of Kansas last year. There were 
so many of them in the same boat that the 
banks couldn’t handle the situation for a 
time. Many a loyal and potentially wealthy 
man borrowed money at ten per cent to 
buy Liberty Bonds. However, there is very 
little complaint among these people, be 
cause they all expect their leases to put 
them in the clear, and they are quickly 
learning to provide for future similar con- 
tingencies 

Of course much of the wealth in oil is of a 
prospective or potential variety as regards 
the capital itself. Because a man has a vast 
income from oil it does not follow that he 
has the capital to match the income. It is 
not a funded proposition. I was shown the 
home in Tulsa of an independent oilman 
who is said to have the largest income in 
Oklahoma, estimated by a competent au 
thority at two to five millions. ‘“ Remem 
ber, of course,”” said my informant, “that 
that does not mean a capital of twenty or 
thirty millions.” The owner of the big 
income shall be nameless, for though he is 
well known to everyone in Tulsa he differs 
from some other oil magnates not a million 
miles away in his dislike of the spotlight. 
This man avoids publicity and lives in a 
modest but pleasant country home. | 
respect and admire his attitude too much to 
drag him forth. 

I have referred several times in these 


artic les to the profe ssional oilmen as 
“soldiers of fortune.”’ They are more than 
that. They are big-fisted, big-hearted, 


They are essentially 


generous pioneers. 
: often fails to 


democratic, and big money 
change their ways 

I do not mean of course that every oil- 
man is long on “‘culture.’”” Sometimes their 
only motto is: ‘‘Give me the best there is 
and plenty of wine.” In the early days of 
Tulsa a reckless person who was at least 
temporarily flush would ride down the 
main street at about sixty miles an hour, 
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stop at the police station long enough to 
hand the captain a hundred-dollar bill to 
pay his fine, go out of town by a back street 
and then come careering down Main Street 
again, repeating the performance period- 
ically until an aroused citizenship put a 
stop to it. The early gambling and drink- 
ing proclivities of some of the present kings 
of oil will not bear looking into; nor in 
some cases will their present matrimonial 
adventures. 

Every pioneer occupation has its raw 
side, but there is the generous, constructive 
one as well. When an extensive new sys- 
tem of streets was planned for Tulsa one of 
the newly made oil kings asked how much 
it would cost. The engineers timidly men- 
tioned what seemed to them a large figure. 

“Go ahead,” said the oilman carelessly; 
“we'll take the bonds.” 

The oil bunch go like sheep from place to 
place wherever there is a big excitement. 
Each one always seems surprised and yet 
delighted to see the others strike town. 

“Why, hello, Tom,” I heard one oilman 
say to another in the lobby of the hotel at 
Fort Worth. ‘What are you doing here? 
I thought you were in the tailoring busi- 
ness.” 

“I’m an oilman now,” replied the new- 
comer with dignity as he drew himself up 
to his full height, which wasn’t much. “I 
have some leases out here. I haven’ t been 
in the tailoring business for a year.’ 

Of course those who make big fortunes 
and form big independent oil companies do 
not follow the migrations and stampedes 
quite so openly as their less fortunate 
brethren; or if the »y do they are preceded 
by scouts and acc ompanied by secretaries. 
The old operators who have consistently 
lost stick if they can, and of course new 
faces constantly appear. But in a sense an 
old-time oilman, the kind whose word is as 
good as his bond, is never really broke for 
long. The word gets round that Bill is 
broke. Then a friend comes and discreetly 
sits down beside the hard-up one. 

“Say, how are you fixed?”’ whispers the 


friend. 
“Broke,” is the gloomy reply. 
“Well, I got a rig I'll lend you, and So- 


and-So will lend you some casing.” 


Nerve and Luck 


Then the down-and-out takes heart. He 
borrows right and left from his friends 
until he has enough to borrow also from 
the bank, and once more he bucks the game. 
And if he succeeds he follows his “y right 
up. In Western card-playing style he can- 
not quit in good form when things go his 
way. He may salt away something in 
buildings and real estate and Liberty 
Bonds, but with a goodly share of his win- 
nings he is expected —and indeed is only too 
anxious as a rule—-to take another hundred- 
to-one shot—to play with the aces wild. 

“It takes brains and nerve to be an oil- 
man when you haven't any money,” said 
one likable chap whom I met first in Fort 
Worth. “It’s easy enough when you're 
rich. But,” he added more reminiscently, 
“they sure do stand together. I once wired 
a fellow for five hundred dollars, and I 


swear the ink was hardly dry on the tele- 
gram before it came.” 
Only four days later I met the same wild- 


catter in a hotel many hundred miles east 
and north of Fort Worth. He took out a 
map and showed it to me. 

“When I met you down there in Texas,” 
he explained, ‘I was dead broke. But isn't 
this a fine layout pointed to the 
map, “I’m fixed all right now.” 

“So you've been in the oil fields?” | 
ignorantly commented 

‘Oil fields, nothing,”” he said. “I meta 
friend in the hotel in Fort Worth who had 
a lot of acreage adjoining that of a big com- 
pany, allundeveloped. I waslucky. I didn't 
have to go out into the field. I just told my 
friend he’d have to give me some of his 
acreage, because, as I said to him, they are 
fighting a war for democracy on the other 
side of the ocean and when that war is won 
the whole world will go fifty-fifty—no more 
of this monopoly stuff. What right did my 
friend have to that acreage any more than 
I, just because he had got there first? At 
least that is what I said to him. ‘You've 
got to let me in,’ I said. 

***T like your way of doing business, and 
I'll let you in.’ That was his answer; and I 
couldn’t keep from saying: ‘I always was 
good on the talk.” ‘ Well, I like your frank 
ness anyway,’ was all he had to say to that. 

“Then with this acreage I came back 
here, where I have a lot of friends, as quickly 


’” as he 
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as I could and sold them all an interest in it 
at a good price. Then I went to the big oil 
company whose land we adjoin and after 
considerable argument persuaded them to 
lend me some machinery to drill a well. 
They will lose nothing except a little wear 
and tear on the machinery, and will have 
their territory tested out for them without 
the expense of drilling. 

“T can’t lose either way. I come out even 
if the hole proves dry, and if I get oil I'll 
make it big. Say, do you know, all it takes 
is a little nerve? 

“And if I make it this time they’ll never 
get me again. I’m going back East with a 
couple of nice farms and about $100,000, 
but”—and this was the most delightful 
and admirable piece of inconsistency I ever 
encountered—‘“‘I'd rather play oil than 
any other game. I’d rather be broke in the 
oil business than living on a $10,000-a-year 
salary in anything else.” 

No wonder it is fascinating. I sat at din- 
ner one night with an old and successful 
oilman. At the next table sat a quiet, well- 
dressed man of about forty, with his wife. 
This operator I knew to be a member of the 
National Petroleum Board. 

“You see him,” said the veteran. “He 
was working under the beam—as a driller— 
a few years ago. Now he is worth a couple 
of million. I started my career with forty- 
five dollars in cash and a plated watch. I 
gave the watch to another chap to go and 
swipe some glycerin, which was devilishly 
hard to get in those early days.” 

I asked one successful operator what in 
his mind was the distinctive feature of the 
game, and he replied that it was the gam- 
bling instinct of the American people. 

“When my uncle in Louisiana heard that 
I had made a big killing he telegraphed me 
at once to come back there, buy a farm 
with blooded cattle, settle down and get 
into a legitimate game. Say, but that 
word ‘legitimate’ surely did amuse me. If 


| my uncle thinks I could make a living on a 
| farm he has another think.” 
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The Professional's Story 


One of the most experienced profession- 
als in Burkburnett made this statement to 
me: “The sand looked, smelled and tasted 
like oil sand; still I was afraid to play. 
Even after the well was flowing oil we old- 
timers in the business found fault with the 
color, and the fact that it was cold, so 
decided the well was flowing from salt- 
water pressure. However, the little fellows 
began to buy town lots. A place that I 
knew about personally, because one of my 
friends had lived there, furnishes an ex- 
ample. It consisted of three lots. The first 
buyer leased the whole block of twelve lots 
for $12,000; the next day he sold for 
$30,000; and in a few hours the buyer had 
sold for $50,000. The new owner with a 
$50,000 investment cut the block into four 
equal parts and organized four $50,000 
stock companies, with the stock divided 
about as follows: For lease on land [three 
lots] $15,000; for experience and legal serv- 
for promotion fees $7500 [15 
per cent being the limit under the law]; 
leaving $10,000 to be paid in commissions 
to stock salesmen and $15,000 to be spent 
in drilling a well- capitalization of 
$200,000 on one city block, or a cost to the 
investing public of $200,000, for something 
that they would have got better results 
from by spending only $15,000 in the drill- 
ing of one well to each block. 

“‘Meantime the original lot owners over 
town were getting busy on the outside, 
leasing and selling to and from each other, 
and in most instances putting all their 
money back into stock and leases. By this 
time the town was literally full of a wild 
and ignorant—so far as the oil business was 
concerned—gang of speculators. At this 
stage of the game the Government sent some 
representatives down to talk conservation. 

“We had an overflow mass meeting at 
the Baptist Church, and when the district 
representative of the Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator of Texas attempted to explain why 
it was that the government agents present 
asked the coéperation of all oil producers 
in the conservation of derrick and tankage 
lumber, fuel oil and labor, and further cited 
the fact that they were contemplating the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on each block when the spending of 
only a nominal sum would accomplish the 
same result, he became about as popular as 
a red rag in a Mexican bull pen, and was 
thankful that Wichita County had been 
voted dry several months earlier. A com- 
mittee of nine of the oil operators and lot 
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owners was formed, which first recom- 
mended the pooling of all interests in each 
block and the drilling of only one well on 
each block within the town site and each 
two and a half acres in the outlying blocks; 
which suggestion was enthusiastically 
rejected. Omitting the details of a long 
story we finally succeeded in limiting the 
drilling to two wells on each block and one 
to each two and a half acres. 

“The voluntary agreement entered into 
has worked to the best interest of all, and 
as no ruling was made by the Government 
the administration of the agreement was 
left entirely to the local oil operators, and 
I must say that the spirit of fair play that 
has prevailed has been really surprising and 
most gratifying, there being only two or 
three exceptions in a game that has been 
entered into by thousands of new players 
with millions invested. Many suffered 
financial losses to pool leases and royalties. 

“When you consider that a number of 
these investors traded Liberty Bonds, sold 
teams, mortgaged homes, and even pledged 
unearned salaries to place their money in 
what we with experience considered a 
cinch to lose, you will get some idea of the 
current of feeling that has prevailed in 
Burkburnett. What has surprised us old- 
timers at the game is the fact that each lot 
in the town is going to produce a whale of 
a lot of oil, and from present indications 
every company with anything like a rea- 
sonable capitalization will make its stock- 
holders a nice profit, all of which is causing 
me to eat raw a whole heap of my advice 
and predictions. However, I am more than 
pleased to have the opportunity to do the 
eating. 

** As to the class of people who invest and 
make money, I have only this to say: They 
all played—preachers, doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, real-estate dealers, business men 
and women, clerks, workmen and women; 
and almost without exception all of those 
who invested early have made worlds of 
money. I could fill several pages with 
names of individuals who have invested 
only a few hundreds or thousands and have 
taken profits that run into hundreds of 
thousands and yet hold splendid leases and 
producing wells. 

“T have seen joint-stock associations 
formed on one town-lot, and within fifteen 
minutes the subscription list would be on 
the fender of an auto, and within the hour 
all the stock sold and paid for, and very 
probably not ten per cent of the investors 
would know where the lot was situated or 
whether the lease was valid or the party 


who took their money responsible.” 


Too Swift for Babes 


“However, I do not wish to leave the 
impression with you that there will be no 
losses, as very probably many investments 
in outside wells, acreage out of bounds 
and inflated stock will prove unprofitable. 
Nothing like this Burkburnett affair has 
ever happened before in my experience, 
and as the shorn lambs are going to luck 
out this time the public should be cautioned 
against playing for a repeater.” 

He added that the development was 
costing the stockholders, nearly all small 
investors, something like $7,500,000 for 
drilling alone, and that' promotion fees 
would bring it up to $10,000,000. As the 
outside estimate of the oil to be produced is 
$30,000,000, which estimate is based on 
prevailing high prices, it is clear that not 
every investor is going to make the fab- 
ulous profits, the thousand-to-one shots, 
that are the prizes of the oil industry, 
especially as*a few producers in any field 
usually get the jump on the others and so 
draw out a disproportionate amount of oil. 

I went into a tailor shop in a town near 
Burkburnett about seven o’clock in the 
morning to get a garment mended. As the 
proprietor made the nec essary patch I 
asked him if he had his feet wet in oil. He 
replied that of course he had, and assured 
me that he had some fine properties. 

“‘Did Mister So-and-So make anything?” 
I asked, naming a wealthy resident of the 
place whom I had previously heard of. 

“No,” said the tailor ina perfectly matter- 
of-fact way; “‘he didn’t make anything 
because he was away on a vacation for a 
few weeks when the boom came.” 

Now that is a game, I maintain, alto- 
gether too swift for babes and innocents. 
It is suitable only for those who kiss their 
money good-by when they invest it. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Atwood on the oil boom in the Southwest. 
The third will appear in an early number. 
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Our New House That Would Not Heat 








How I Solved the Problem 


This story of my experience is not a piece of fiction. 
It is a real experience with the steam heating of a new 
home 4 new home is lots of fun tis a great satistaction 
to stand about on the outside and look at it and to realize 
that it is all your own, especially if it is the first home 
you have ever owned. 


If it is a new house you are sure to have trouble. We 
had ours in our new house at Garden City. 


We moved in the day after Labor Day. Everything was 
fine that first day, except for some delays in securing the fur- 
niture early enough so that we could spend the night there 


rhat first night we didn't have any electricity, be- 
cause somebody had forgotten to deliver to the electric 
light company the inspector's certificate The 
third night it rained. We found that we had a 
leak, and the ceilings in two bedrooms were ruined 


But these were only minor details 
Altogether, during the month of Septem 
ber with its glorious weather, everything 


went well 


The middle of October, we started our 
heating plant. The contractor had run 
the steam-heating plant while drying the 
plaster. He had tested it, he told 
us, and knew that every room 
could be heated to a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees in zero 
weather 


Now the question of steam heat has always been a 
delicate topic between my wife and me. We have never 
agreed as to who or what was to blame when the heat 
did not come But in our new house we expected great 
result The contractor told us that we had a wonderful 
Ystem It did look rather good down in the cellar The 
pipes were covered with asbestos, painted a nice white 
and bound with brass bands 


rhe contractor explained that we should have to release 


air from the radiators from time to time. ‘But ail you 
have to do,” said he, “is to take this little cap off and 
loosen this screw with a knife or screw-driver."’ He told 


us that sometimes the radiators become air-locked 


Finall r weather came on and the troubles started 
We forced the heater, because we could not secure heat 
i me of the rooms As we forced the fire, the water 
left the boiler and passed up into the radiators. Then we 
thought of the contractor's directions and went around 
opening the valves When we opened these valves a 
bucket of water came out over our new hardwood floor 
The more we forced the fire, the more trouble we had, 
because the water 
went up into the 
radiators. As a re- 
sult the radiators 
were nosy 





I called in the 
heating contractor. 
He looked itallover, 
and introduced 
some alterations. I 
don't know much 
about these things; 
but he talked about 
a vacuum being 
created, or some- 
thing about back- 
pressure setting up, 
et He installed 
some extra return 
pipes, and said this would correct the difficulty 


The weather grew colder, and the steain-heating results 
worst It was a sore subject between my wite and me 
Whenever I returned home at night she looked volumes 
wore a sweater, and shivered if she thought I was noticing her 


In the meantime, among the neighbors that I had met 
was a man by the name of Mr. H. Hall Marshall. I learned 
afterward that he was a heating engineer and considered 
one of the best in New York I talked to him about my 
troubles one day while on the train going to New York. 
He offered to look the heat- 
ing system over the next 
Sunday He did so, and 
spent about an hour study- 
ing the arrangement of the 
pipes, et He forced the 
fire strong to see what hap- 


pened, examined the dif- 





terent radiators and made 
ome suggestion He ex 
pressed his opinion of the 


fellow who had designed 
and laid out the system 
and made me feel that I 
had something which was 
not worth a great deal 




















by Charles W. Hoyt 


Finally he said to me, “I'll tell you about one little 
thing which, I believe, will do more to make this system 
work properly than anything else. Do you know,” said 
he, ‘what a Hoffman Valve is?” I told him that I never 
had heard of it. Then he explained to me that the Hoffman 
Valve was an automatic, mechanical device for letting the 
air out of a radiator and keeping the steam and water in 
Said he, “I'll present you with one. I have one at my 
house which you can put on one radiator and see how it 
works. The valves which you now have on your radiators 
probably cost 25c each; compared with the Hoffman Valves 


they are not worth 5 cents 


So I took the valve which Mr. Marshall gave me and 


installed it on one radiator It did exactly what he 
said it would do. That radiator worked 
to a charm The air did escape and 


the water did not come out, and 
that radiator was hot from one end 
to the other. 


41 notified the heating contractor 
that I wanted the valves changed 
He remonstrated, and insisted that 
the valves which were already in 
stalled were worth $1 each 
and that the Hoffman Valve 
would cost him three or four 
dollars each. He said this, 
I believe, because he didn't 
know the actual facts. I told 
him what the Hoffman Valves 
would cost and said that if he was willing to credit me the 
amount which he said his valves cost, I would put on the 
Hoffman Valves myself. When I explained this to him, 
he agreed to make the change without charge So he put 
the Hotiman Valves on every radiator Immediately our 
troubles ceased 


This happened about four years ago. I had never met 
anybody connected with the manufacturing of the Hoffman 
Valve until a few weeks ago, when a gentleman called at 
my office and introduced himself as Mr. George D. Hoffman 
He informed me that he was the designer and patentee of 
all the Hoffman Venting Valves I told him about my 
experience and asked him to tell me why the use of the 
Hoffman Valve had transformed my heating system from 
a failure to a success 


Mr. Hoffman told me that his valve was the only “ per 


fect" air valve because its operation was based on certain 
fixed laws of physics. ‘‘ Nothing ever just happen 

said he; ‘there is always a tundamental, basic law 

that governs a certain fixed operation Now it is 


easily understood that no radiator can be heated if 
the steam entering comes in contact with a bank of 
air—the air holds the steam back and no matter how 
much you force the fire in the cellar, that radiator will 
not heat up. Consequently I had to design a valve 
that would automatically allow the air in a radiator to 
escape without the slightest steam or water leakage 
The Hoffman Air Valve is peculiar in its operation in 
that it positively distinguishes between steam, air 
and water—turthermore, it is absolutely automatic 
and absolutely non-adjustable These claims ar 
backed by a guarantee of five years’ satistactory sery 
ice or money back, and although upward of 1,000,000 | 
of them have been sold, practically none ha 
returned for any cause. The Hoftman Air Valve 
has been scientific y tested and all these tests 
have proved that the Hoffman under all possible 
radiator conditions will always work periectl 
Each individual valve is tested and adjusted at 
the factory and thereafter it is non-adjustable; 
it is certain; it is fool proof. The trouble that 
you experienced with your heating system is the same as 
thousands of people are unnecessarily putting up with at 
this very moment Mr. Hoyt, I want you to advise .me 
how, by means of advertising, I can explain to the people 
of this country what an important bearing the Hoffman 
Valve has on their comfort, happiness and coal pile 





ve been 





I told Mr. Hoffman that before my organization would 
advise him on the investment of money in a national a 
vertising Campaign, we must investigate his product ¢ 
satisfy ourselves that he had, in the Hoffman Air Valve 
all he claimed it to be, namely,—a ‘“‘pertect”’ air valve 





We sent our investigators throughout the country inter 
viewing engineers, steamfitters, architects and owners of 
buildings and homes. One large supply house in New York 
City told us about being called in by the owner of a big 
apartment house to look over his building, because he wa 
having so much trouble with heating lhey found that 
the contractor had installed inefficient air valves which had 
let the water out. It had cost the owner of the building a 
number of thousands of dollars for repairing ceilings which 
had been wet through because of water leaking in the 
different apartments. They found that a number of radia 
tors were dead because the valves didn't let the air out 
This concern installed Hoffman Valves in the entire build 
ing, and the difficulty with dead and leaking radiators was 
stopped. 

















Furthermore, we 
were shown that the 
expense for fuel in this 
particular apartment 
house was curtailed by 
about 20 per cent, 


We met another gen 
tleman, and he was a 
man ot experience and 
standing in the plumb 
ing supply business 
who told us about his 
own experience in a 
small house he had \ 
rented. He said that —— 
he had rented thishouse 
two winters before and that the tenant who lived in it 
previously had burned ten tons of coal in a short, mild 
winter season. When he took the house he installed the 
Hoffman Valve throughout and also a Thermostat He 
told us that he had heated this house through a long cold 
winter with five tons of coal. He used twelve valves, the 
retail price of which is but $22.00 and helped cut his fuel 
bill in half 





o>, 





Everybody we interviewed who knew of the Hoffman 
Air Valve was an enthusiastic booster for it. We found 
that the largest plumbing supply houses in the United 
States carry the Hoffman Valve in stock and recommend it 
No one had anything but the highest praise for it The 
great majority told us that it is the only “perfect” air 
valve 


It may be that you have heating troubles in your own 


home Or you may be the owner of an apartment house 
or hotel in which the heating is not as satistactory as it 
hould be If so, there is one simple, inexpensive way by 


which you can prove to your own satisfaction that the 
Hoffman Valve will solve your difficulty, just as it did 
mine You can go to any plumber and tell him that you 
want a Hoffman Valve Most likely you will want the 
Hoffman Valve No. 1, which will cost you $1.90. Your 
plumber will install it for you if you wish, and make a 

reasonable charge for his time Or he will be glad to show 

you how you can, in two minutes’ time, put it on yourself 


If it ian't convenient to secure one of these valves fr 
your plumber, send a check for $1.90 to the Hoffmas 
Specialty Company, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 











they wi end you one Put the Hoffman Valve on 
the radiator and watch its performance I feel cer 
tain that you will equip all of your radiators with 
Hoffman Valve The expense will be small. You 
will be repaid directly by an appreciable saving in 
tuecl, to say nothing of the greater comfort you will 


Hoffman Siphon Air Valves are an absolute nece 


sity to ire the greatest efhciency trom steam 
heating system \ radiator equipped with a Hoff 
man Valve cannot become air-locked; the radiator 
is even hot from one end to the other All the 
team generated in the boiler is utilized for heating 
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ness a day-by-day delivery to 
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There Are Hard Days Ahead 
For the Wasteful Motor Car 


ODAY when you are considering a motor car, you 

have something more definite in mind than a year 
ago, because your standard is bound to be different than 
it was then. You are buying a car to ride in—as much as 
you require—but you are naturally more exacting as to 
costs, comfort, and staying qualities of the car. 


Everybody recognizes the fact that the performance 
of motor cars in general is unchanged. And the live ques- 
tion now is which car will give you a fu// measure of use- 
fulness —and still stick to the new standard of keeping 
down waste. 


Cars that insisted upon bulky, wasteful, rigid weight 
before the war now find themselves out of line with the 
trend of public thought and unable to change for months 
to come on account of the material situation. And with 
the people frowning upon waste, there will be hard days 
ahead for the wasteful motor car. 


It’s all summed up in the old question of unnecessary 
motor car weight and rigid construction. Unnecessary 
weight means unnecessary expense to move it—more fuel; 
and, combined with rigidity, it gives tires no chance to 
wear out—they are pounded out long before they should be. 


The Franklin Car, on the other hand, anticipated 
these requirements sixteen years ago. It has always been 
built en the principle of utility, cutting out all excessive 
weight at the outset, and relying on flexibility instead of 
rigidity, and now, without change, it meets your need and 
desire for a car to use—a car to ride in with the utmost 
safety, comfort and reliability at the least expense. 


The fineness of the product is best indicated by the 
facts of Franklin performance in the hands of owners 
under all conditions. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


less waste; increased earnings. Work for good times all the time.—W. B. Wilson, U. S. Secretary of Labor 
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drank right there. The barn cat, which she 
had promptly named Charlie Chaplin, re- 
gardless of the fact that the animal was a 
matron with a numerous progeny, fawned 
about her feet, and sometimes she would 
spill a little pool of the warm milk on the 
stone step of the barn for Charlie and her 
kittens to lap up, watching them with a 
tender curiosity. 

“City cats are so mean,” she told Wil- 
bur. ‘‘Now Charlie’s a real pal, isn’t she? 
Purrs every time I pat her.” 

She teased Wilbur constantly for scraps 
of country lore, and would recount them 
with gusto when they all sat on the porch 
of an evening. 

“Wait till I get home,” she said, ‘‘and 
spring it on some of the crowd that you 
always gotta plant your potatoes in the 
dark of the moon! They’ll just about drop 
dead with excitement. And some of this 
poetry Wil here gets off—isn’t it a scream, 
though? 


Evening red and morning gray 
Sets the traveler on his way, 

But evening gray and morning red 
Brings down rain upon his head. 


I’m going to slip that to the man that calls 
the trains in Pennsylv ania Station—just as 
a friendly tip. He’l il be so glad to hear it. 
Say some more, can’t you, Wil? Don’t you 
know anything about the stars?” 

To her intense astonishment she learned 
that the stars had names as well as the 
flowers. At first she wouldn’t believe it. 
She made Wilbur come out on the grass 
and point out such constellations as he 
knew. The Great and Little Dippers, hung 
in their majestic orbits about the North 
Star, excited her feverishly. 

“T just can’t believe it,’’ she kept saying. 
“Tell me another one.” 

“Well, there’s Orion,” said Wilbur, 
pointing where flaming Betelgeuze and 
white Rigel marked the warrior. 

“O’Ryan!” she exclaimed. “* Now I know 
you’re kidding again. That’s just plain 
Irish. You'll be telling me some of them 
are named Murphy and O'Toole next. Oh, 
I’mlittle Wisenheimer to you, Mr. Smarty.” 

And it was a week or more before she 
would ask him any more questions about 
the stars 

All the small fruits had come and gone, 
and the motor truck was carrying baskets 
of early apples— Red Astrachan, alluringly 
gaudy but plentifully sour; Yellow Trans- 
parent, silver gold; Fourth of July, red 
streaked like the flag, round and juicy 
when Lou made her daily visit to the pack- 
ing shed. She did part of the work regu- 
larly now, and could place the apples more 
quickly and more symmetrically than Wil- 
bur. To-day she was not so talkative as 
usual, and when the truck was loaded she 
stopped him. 

“Say, Wil,” she said, “I wanta ask a 
favor off you. You kn yw, in the city, I had 
a gentleman friend, Hal Thompson—one o’ 
the head soda fountain clerks in one of the 
biggest Fifth Avnoo places. Could I ask 
him out here for his vacation? He only gets 
a week, and he’d pay board. I wouldn’t 
bother you, only there isn’t anywhere else 
fer him to stay—the Waldorf not being lo- 
cated just across the road here—and 
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“‘Sure!”’ assented Wilbur heartily. “‘ Ask 
him to come—but don’t let him think he’s 
going to pay any board. I wouldn’t take 
any money off any friend of yours, Lou.” 

“You're the best old scout,” beamed 
Lou. ‘You're just swell to me, Wil. And 
say, before you go—would you weigh me? 
I don’t know how to work those big old 
scales.” 

She ran ahead of him and jumped on the 
platform. Wilbur adjusted weights and 
bent to read the figures. ‘“‘A hundred and— 
and—eignt,”” he announced at last. 

“Oh, glory, I’ve gained ten pounds!” 
burst out Lou eestatically. ‘And I hardly 
cough a bit any more. Look at me, Wil 
just look at me!” 

He looked, and saw what he had been too 
blind to see before—a softening roundness 
over her little bones, a subtle thickening of 
her tiny wrists, and the triangle of her face 
changed—almost into a slender oval. She 
clapped her hands and danced round him. 

“It’s the sunlight!” she cried. “It’s the 


sunlight! I can just feel it making blood 
in me when I go out in it. 
stronger every 
away in. 


It makes me 
minute. It warms me 
And I’m getting nice and brown, 
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like you. Oh, won’t old Hal throw a fit 
when he sees me? Why, when I left him in 
New York we was both dead sure that we 
was saying good-by forever.” 

“Go slow,” cautioned Wilbur, but beam- 
ing on her. “You could get a whole lot 
fatter and not hurt none yet, you know. ‘ps 

“Oh, you old stick in the mud!” she 
taunted him. “You old mossback! You 
great big old simp, you! Go on away and 
leave me gloat! Always picking on me, 
that’s what you are. I've a great mind to 
chuck one of those hard old Red Astrachans 
at you. Go on off to town and I'll run in 
and tell Min—she’s got a feeling heart, 
even if you’re a stone. My, my, how a 
nice girl like she is ever came to take up 
with such an old hardshell as you a 
She dodged away, laughing, as he pre- 
tended to threaten her; and he got on the 
truck and drove off, laughing. 

It seemed to Wilbur Gaines as he drove 
along that he had never laughed so much 
in his life as he had this summer. And Min 
and Mother Hallowby had laughed too. 

And now this young city fellow was com- 
ing, and probably he’d be just as full of 
fun as Lou. Well, they would have a time! 
He could see that. And he was thankful 
and happier than he had been in a long, 
long time to know that she was getting 
well. 

“She's no sick kitten now,” he chuckled 
to himself as he recalled her taunts and the 
way she had danced about him. And he 
whistled all the way to town, quite out of 
key and incorrectly, a song that Lou was 
constantly singing, a perfectly ridiculous 
song that he and Min were always pretend- 
ing they couldn’t stand to hear another 
time, but which they were always listening 
for. “Any little girl that’s a nice little 
girl is the right little girl for me,” ran the 
silly words of the thing. It was a good 
tune to whistle, with a jigging jumpiness 
about it that chimed exactly with the way 
Lou’s emphatic little heels had sounded 
running on the barn floor just now to the 
scales. 

Hal Thompson proved to be a slender 
young man in a pink shirt and checked 
suit, pinched in at the waist, with hair 
combed straight back and sleek, and a 
face that revealed nothing but regularity 
of feature. His soul was wholly urban, and 
though he was unmistakably glad to see 
Lou again he could not conceal his derision 
of her surroundings. He rubbed his fingers 
on the oilcloth table cover and looked up 
quizzically. Wilbur Gaines did not see the 
act, but the three women did; and whereas 
Mrs. Hallowby and Min were struck cold 
with his disapproval Lou was made hot 
with anger*by it. Min wished she had in- 
sisted on putting on a real tablecloth, and 
knew in her heart that the brilliant and 
metropolitan Mr. Thompson was thinking 
them all just plain country jays. She wished, 
too, that she had urged Wil to put ona 
shirt with a stiff collar and a necktie. She 
had never ventured to make such sugges- 
tions to him, but now she felt she would 
gladly have dared so much. And when Mr. 
Thompson’s eyes wandered about the room 
and he raised his brows ever so little at the 
almanacs she felt a dull despair that he 
didn’t know of her golden oak and green 
wall paper plans for after marriage. All 
this made her very attentive to him—a pro- 
ceeding which he took as his right. 

He could see how much he had impressed 
her, and their evening conversation was 
mostly a monologue by Mr. Thompson, 
directed to Minnie, about the brilliancy 
and glory of a career in the largest of Fifth 
Avnoo candy shops. He had frequently 
served members of the Astor and Vander- 
bilt families, it appeared, and many other 
members of the smart set. He described 
them minutely, their dresses and their 
jewels. Pearls as big as the end of your 
thumb were nothing to these ladies, and 
their fingers were stiff to the knuckles with 
diamond rings. Minnie listened in a trance 
of delight. She was displeased when Lou 
broke in abruptly as Hal stopped to draw 
breath. 

“You're some little hot-air artist, Hal,” 
said Lou. “Say, what d’you think—all the 
stars has got names.” 

“Sure they have,”’ assented the witty 
Mr. Thompson. “If they didn’t they 
couldn’t put ’em up in lights over the 
theater doors on dear old Broadway!’’—a 
reply which puzzled everyone hearing him 
except Lou. 
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“Same old funny boy,” she said. “ How's 


the Willow Club getting along?” 


This was sufficient to turn Mr. Thomp- 


son into a flood of reminiscence about the 
swell dances lately given by the Willow 
Club, for which he had been floor manager. 
There was a great deal of “I sez” and “ He 
sez” and “I just give him one look” and 
“That settled him” in Mr. Thompson's 
narrative, and frequent applauding laughs 
at his own cleverness. From this fascinat- 
ing topic he switched himself easily to the 
newest films and was increasingly enter- 
taining. All this time he was smoking 
cigarettes, which he took out of a dashing 
silver case, and Minnie was sure that she 
saw him look with compassionate scorn at 
his host’s pipe. 

“T think he’s just grand!" she told Lou 
in bedtime confidence. “He's a perfect 
gentleman. My, his manners make me 
feel fluttery, they're so elegant. I wisht 
Wil would polish up a little — wearing 
that old shirt and smoking that old pipe 
and nothing to say for himself except the 
price of fruit!” 

“Hal's all right,”’ assented Lou, but not 
with any great enthusiasm. “Somehow I 
didn’t seem to remember he was so gabby. 
I guess that was for your benefit, dearie. 
But Wil’s all right too.” 


“Oh, Wil’s all right,”’ said Minnie, “but 
he’s so plain in his ways.” 
But to this Lou did not reply. She 


seemed to have lost her desire to chatter 
at the same time that Hal's volubiiity had 
begun. 

The next morning she appeared as usual 
at the packing shed. Wilbur looked at her 
in genuine surprise. 

“I didn’t suppose you'd be down to- 
day,” he said. “Don’t you want to stay 
up at the house and talk to him—show him 
around the place, maybe?”’ 

Lou picked up a specked apple and flung 
it far out into the orchard. “He wouldn't 
stir off the porch,” she said. ‘Thinks it’s 
too hot. What d’you know about that! 
So I thought he might as well sit there and 
yarn away to Min about the bright lights 
she likes it. Say, are we going to ship 
some of the peaches to- day?’ 


That betraying “we” slipped by un- 
noticed. 
“Yes,” said Wilbur; “there'll be a few 


the real crop won't be on till week 
But—I don’t feel right about 


baskets; 
after next. 


you being out here. He’ll—he'll think it’s 
queer.” 

“Let him think ik—he’s not likely to strain 
his dome any,” said Lou acridly, and 
packed away in silence for a long time 

Once she looked up with the cryptic 
saying, ‘People can be real different from 
what you think, can’t they? But it’s not 
their fault, maybe Vhat d’you think?” 

“What you say?” asked Wilbur, who 
had been intent on thoughts of his own 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered, and did not 


repeat. 

Presently she spoke again: 

“What I can’t get through my poor old 
bean is how folks can say they don’t like 
to be out in the sun—and mean it. I love 
the sun—] love it like it was something big 
and friendly and wise to everything and 


yet kind It’s warmin’ all the bad feeling 
out of me, Wil. It’s warmin’ flesh on my 
bones. And I sleep and eat—gee, how | 


do = h the eats! And ] feel so good 
I could grab a box of apples and jazz it all 
over the place 

“‘T like the sun, too,” said Wilbur slowly 
and simply. He found no difficulty in sa 
ing things to Lou which Min could not 


have dragged from him. “It says some 
where, in one of the old almanacs, that 
there was a lot of people lived once who 
made a kind of religion out of it un- 
worshipers, they called ‘em. I alway 
thought it was a sensible sort of notion.” 
“Oh, boy—I should say—-some stunt!” 


she said enthusiastically. “I never was a 













joiner, but I’d go along with that crowd 
any day. I'd be right up in the front pew 
with bells on. But that wouldn’t do for 
Min—no, nor for Hal, neither. They'd 
rather get their sunburn under the mid- 
night electrics.” 

But she tried to do her duty of hospi 
tality to Hal, only she found it hard. He | 


did not want to spoil his natty tan shoes 
by walking through the orchards, and he 
looked at the stables and Jinny with an 
indifferent eye. When Charlie Chaplin 
rubbed about his trouser legs he pushed 
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her away with his stick, and thereby pre- 


“TIT don’t know what’s got into you, 
Hal Thompson!” flashed Lou, seizing the 
too affectionate Charlie and fondling her. 
“Striking a poor dumb animal with that 
silly little cane of yours. You don’t need 
to feel so superior about anything round 
here. Wil Gaines could buy and sell you a 
hundred times and not feel it; and the way 
you act to him!” 

‘I haven’t done a thing,” protested Hal, 
who was at heart an amiable youth. “Just 
because I don’t want a dirty cat rubbing 
up on me you fly out like you were crazy. 
didn’t hit ’er. And as for Mr. Gaines 
well, if you can’t see that he’s a great big 
hayseed boob with about as much class to 
him as an ox—good night! He treats me 
all right enough, and I treat him all right 
enough. I hope I’m a gen "leman in any 
surroundings. But I can’t feel toward him 
as an equal, Lou. Why, he don’t know any- 
thing! He don’t know anything about 
baseball or the ponies or the theaters or the 
fillums, or Diamond Jim Brady, or any- 
thing. Maybe he has got money I’m 
not saying he hasn’t—but money’s not 
everything. A fella’s got to have a little 
class and know a little something and get 
round some ‘“ be anybody these days and 
times. Why, he wouldn't reco’nize Mary 
| Pickford if she came round the corner this 
I'll bet a million.” 

“He knows a lot,”’ defended Lou passion- 
ately. ‘“‘He knows all about crops and 
horses and how to run a car, and—and 
about bees putting the—the—pollen” 
she brought out the unfamiliar word 
carefully—‘‘into fruit-tree blossoms so’s 
they’ ll bear; and he knows all the diffe rent 
names of apples and peaches 

“Well, the name of one peach is enough 
for me,” said Mr. Thompson, gracefully 
extricating himself from this dispute; ‘‘and 
you look some little peach, girlie, I must 
say. The way you've picked up is a won- 
der. Don’t let’s have any words about our 
farmer friend. He’s all wool and a yard 
wide if you say so. I can’t help feeling 
sorry for Miss Minnie, though—there’s 
a girl who would have a lot of class if she 
was dressed right, and she’s got a lot of 
life and go to her; and here she is stuck 
with this poor hick for life. It’s tough, 
that’s what it is.” 

Lou twitched her shoulders in hopeless 
exasperation and let the subject drop. 
What was the use of talking to one who 
couldn’t see the least of the wonder and 
beauty of this new world of hers; who 
did not want dear furry Charlie Chaplin to 
rub his ankles; and who would not walk 


| under fruiting peach trees because he got 


and Spanish needles and 
who was 
stars 
had names, and who discounted the value 
of three hundred and some acres of paying 
orchard and farm land; who could not 
divine that Wil Gaines was as much of 
a man as he—if not more—because Wil 
Gaines wore a flannel shirt and he a much- 
tucked silk one; who actually pitied Min 
for being engaged to Wil. Oh, the enormi- 
ties of ignorance! 

More in sorrow than in anger she encour- 
aged Hal to talk of the movies, the doings 
of the Willow Club and the ways of the 
beau monde that seeks sundaes and Melbas 
and cooling Lillian Russells in the biggest 
candy shop on Fifth Avnoo. And any 
time she wanted to run away and pack 
peaches beside Wil, Min was pe rfectly will- 
ing to take her place and listen.to the 
Odyssey of the Great City, ‘by its ardent 
chronicler, who did not know, and never 
had known, and never would know, more 
than some twenty blocks of it. 

And it was Minnie who lamented aloud 
his going when his week was gone and he 
had packed his smart bag and mounted the 
motor truck with its hood set stationward. 
Lou said curiously little. She was absorbed 
in realizing what had before been to her 
nothing but an academic truth—-supposing 
she had ever known of it at all—namely: 
“All that glisters is not gold.” 

The recognition of this hitherto ignored 
fact made her more quiet, less liable to 
prolonged bursts of chatter; and the in- 
cessant singing of her favorite song was 
Even Wilbur noticed that some- 
thing was amiss. He spoke to Min. 

“She’s not worse, is she?” he asked 
anxiously. “She feels just as well as she 
did? We haven't any of us done anything 
to make her mad, have we?” 

“No, I don’t think so, 


his shoes dusty, 
beggar lice stuck to his trousers; 


" said Min. “I 


s’pose seeing her fella, and him so stylish 
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and all, made her kinda homesick fer the 
city. I don’t see how she’s ever stuck it 
out here as long’s she has. Of course, the 
way she goes round without a sunbonnet 
and nothin’ on her hands—she might get a 
little tetch of sun—but I don’t think so. 
How she can! I keep telling her she’ll 
be as black as a crow, but it don’t make 
a mite of difference. I don’t think Mr. 
Thompson quite liked it, myself. He kept 
tellin’ her to look at me and see how I'd 
kept fair.” 

She smiled self-consciously and looked 
with approval at her plump snow-white 
hands with their square palms and heavy 
fingers. Her smile made Wilbur strangely 
angry. 

“Tf I’d heard that little toy dude cast 
one slur on her I’d have broken him in 
two pieces and thrown ’em over the barn,” 
he said angrily. “I sh’d think he’d have 
had more sense, even if he didn’t have any 
more manners than to say things like 
that.” 

Contrary to her custom Minnie betrayed 
vexation with him. ‘Mr. Thompson’s a 
perfect gentleman,” she said, “and b never 
said a word out of the way. They didn’t 
spat; I just told you I thought she was 
homesick fer him, didn’t I?” 

And she ended this colloquy, which had 
taken place out near the corncrib, by walk- 
ing rapidly toward the house. Her tone 
and her manner gave Wil an unpleasant 
sense of having roused hitherto unfelt 
forces. He strode off in the other direction 
and worked like two men for the rest of the 
day. 

But as the days of summer ripened and 
swelled into golden all-embrac ing Ww warmth, 
and the blue heat haze danced in the noon- 
day distances, and the shade of the trees 
became ever darker and more grateful 
to man and beast alike, something of Lou’s 
merriness came back to her. She followed 
Wilbur more constantly than before, though 
at times he scolded her and declared it was 
too sultry for her to be out and made her 
go indoors. But when his back was turned 
she would slip out and come with him 
again. 

“I can’t stay in the house,” she told him. 
“Min sits there, so cool and white, sewing 
and hemstitching—but I don’t want ever 
to take a needle in my hand again. If you 
think this is hot you ought to be in one o’ 
the lofts sewing on an August day. The 
machines z-z-z and z-z-z and the sweat 
runs down till you can’t see for it, and there 
are smells—old fish left from lunches, and 
the dye in the goods, and the girls, packed 
in as close as they can get ‘em, and they’re 
not all clean, I can tell you! And then all 
of a sudden one of em’ throws up her head 
and screams—just like that; an’ then she 
begins to laugh an’ cry or maybe just falls 
over an’ the forelady runs to her and they 
throw water on her and—that just starts it. 
Pretty soon half the girls fs dropped down, 
and then the boss comes in and raises hell 
because they’ve fallen on the waists and 
getting the lace and stuff all mussed up. 
And if it’s piecework— well, there ain't so 
much money in our envelopes that week. 
And if it’s time work we all get docked, 
just on principle. One day—one day I runa 
needle through my finger—right through; 
and they had to pull it back, thread and all, 
bloody oh, I don’t want to think about 
it! 

She had presented the picture in vivid 
pantomime and suggested more than she 
had said. And then her face changed sud- 
denly and she had looked up from the 
basket of big blue plums misted in purplish 
bloom that she was placing evenly in a 
basket. 

“T just ought to go on the stage!”’ she 
declared. “‘Every move a picture, and 
every word just like Sarah Bernhardt, and 
then some! Well, old stick-in-the-mud, 
wouldn’t you rather be here with these 
great big old plums that smell like j am and 
spice and cologne all at once? Say, Wil, 
that’s the one thing that gets me about 
the country—the smells! Now that sweet 
grass we smelled when I came out here; 
and all those flowers you got in the garden 
and the house inside, kinda lavenderish 
and rosy; and then the fruit — the fruit! 
Oh, I'll bet the angels use the kind of 
sachet powder you could make outa these 
great big old plums and peaches, all full of 
sunshine and richness.” 

‘There’s something in the Bible about 
things smelling good,” said, Wilbur slowly. 
But she screamed at him. 

“TI thought I'd got you broke of kidding 
me about things, Wil Gaines,” she said. 
“The Bible’s religious—all about heaven 
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and Job and old Smarty Solomon—and all 
those other old guys. There aren’t any 
toilet- goods ads in the Bible, take it from 
me 


“or s in the Song of Solomon, where it 
is,” persisted Wilbur. “It says: ‘Awake, O 
north wind; and come, thou south; blow 
upon my garden, that the spices thereof 
may flow out. Let my beloved come into 
his garden, and eat his pleasant fruits.’” 

She regarded him with round eyes of 
astonishment. ‘Well, that’s swell sound- 
ing,” she admitted in an awed voice. 

“Honest to goodness, you do know the 
greatest lot of nice things! I wouldn’t ’ve 
missed coming here this summer for a mil- 
lion round simoleons, honest to goodness. 
I wisht I didn’t ever have to go home.” 

“Well, you don’t have to, do you? 
asked Wil, surprised. 

She did not answer, and he turned to 
look at her and found her flooded with 
a cruel telltale blush. She would not look 
at him, but after a moment of the awkward 
silence she set down the basket of plums 
and said “I forgot something,” and almost 
ran to the house. 

He watched her going and shook his 
head in bewilderment. Here was some- 
thing he could not fathom. “Women,” he 
said to himself, “are queer!” 

For two days she did not come to the 
orchard, but on the third day he complained 
at the noon hour that several of his pickers 
had failed him and that he must take a 
hand himself. When he went out she 
followed him. 

“Let me try picking,” she begged. “I 
can get ’em off the low branches anyway. 
I’ll help.” 

And presently they were walking side 
by side down a green tunneled orchard row, 
the golden-red globes of peaches ready for 
picking bending down the branches toward 
them welcomingly. They worked awhile 
in silente, filling their baskets, and then at 
one specially laden tree they worked to- 
gether. It was wonderfully still—just the 
little friendly “tkt’’ with which a big peach 
leaves the parent limb, ravished by a hand 
careful not to bruise or mar, and the light 
rustle of the bitter-sweet peach leaves 
about them. 

Presently Lou found an undersized fruit, 
not worth shipping. 

She reached her hand toward it. “I’m 
going to eat this little one,” she said. 

But it was caught from her closing fin- 
gers. “How often have I told you,” he 
scolded, “never to eat any fruit unless it’s 
sun-ripe—just ready to melt in your mouth. 
That peach’d be about right to ship if 
it was big enough, but when you want to 
eat 

He stopped, his hand over hers. The 
touch of her warm soft flesh, the look in her 
eyes—they drove the words from his lips 
and left him breathless. He caught her 
to him blindly, and knew the ecstasy of 
her lithe body against his; he held her 
from him and saw the ruddy color burnt 
in her hair, the rioting blood behind the 
brown of her cheeks, her scarlet wishful 
lips. And then hereleased her; not wholly 
he could not do that while this midsummer 
madness was on him—but enough so that 
he could half speak, half groan: “Lou—I 
forgot—about Minnie.” 

It was confession. 
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It was conviction. 
He had no right, and yet he had dared 
because he must. That was what she had 
waited for, and now it was she who clung, 
she who would not let him go, she who, 
halfway between tears and laughter, gibed 
at. him. 

“Old stick-in-the-mud!” she said. 
“Darling old stick-in-the-mud! Old blind 
as a bat! Old stupid! I thought you’d 
never see—I thought you didn’t care! Oh, 
don’t let me go! It’s all right about Min— 
she and Hal would fix it up between ’em 
any minute if they thought it was clear 
for ’em. 

““‘What d’you think he’s been sending 
her all those postals with the Woolworth 
Building and the Brooklyn Bridge and 
Rector’s on ’em for? Why, they’re just 
crazy about each other! And that leaves 
you, Wil, for me—if you want me, old 
stick-in-the-mud!” 

And once more, dizzy with happiness, he 
groped to fancy to express himself. The 
beauty of her, the glory of her giving, the 
courage that had forced her steps from 
death to life and brought her, bloomed to 
strength and loveliness—to him. He knew 
his own at last. But he had only words 
with a rustic flavor to tell it. 

s “Sun-ripe for me,” he said against her 
ips. 
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NOW vicepresident and financial director 
of lhe ThomasA.£dison Industries 


—— B. MAMBERT entered the employ of 
Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, New Jersey, when 


he was twenty-five years of age. His position for two years 


was that of efficiency engineer. 


Altho a college graduate, he realized his need for a 
deeper knowledge of the fundamentals of all business, so 
he enrolled for the Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


Three years later, Mr. Mambert became vice-president, 
financial adviser and director in twenty active companies. 
When asked for a frank expression of the benefits to him 
of the Modern Business Course and Service, he gave us 
permission to quote him as follows: 


*‘My appreciation of the Alexander Hamilton Institute Course 
is based not only upon the broad scope of its appeal and the 
close co-ordination of the subjects treated, but also from the 
benefit that I have personally derived from following the Course.”’ 





Fifty-one other men in the Thomas A. Edison 
Industries have enrolled 


Among the fifty-one men in the Thomas 
A. Edison Industries are Mr. Charles 
Edison, Chairman of the Board:of Direc- 
tors, two vice-presidents, three secretaries 
and four department heads—each one 
already successful, but preparing thru the 
Modern Business Course for still greater 
success. 

In progressive plants and offices—in 
efficient selling organizations where mod- 
ern methods, merit and true efficiency are 
valued—training in the fundamentals of 
business, as set forth in this Course and 
Service, has been followed by over 75,000 


men. 










Every man, ambitious to be a bigger, 
better executive every man anxious to 
advance himself on merit to a_ better 
position, every man and woman valuing 
true knowledge of the basic principles 
of business—needs the Modern Business 
Course. 


The experience, findings, conclusions 
of thousands of successful men are in this 
Course. 


Production and marketing problems are 


classified, sifted and solved. Finance, 
accounting and kindred fyndamentals are 






“Get the habit of do ing Cine right. This 
will mean Greater Prod nL ess Waste, 
Increased! arnings. W ok fo »r goodtime all 


explained. Traffic, transportation, bank- 
ing, exporting, investments, merchandis- 
ing, insurance are a few of the other 
fundamentals covered. 


The positions occupied by 
some of the men enrolled 


13,534presidents; 2,826 vice-presidents; 
5,372 secretaries; 2,652 treasurers; |1,- 
260 managers; 2,626 sales managers; 
2,876 accountants—in fact, heads of every 
kind of department, executives of all ages, 
have enrolled for the Course and profited 
by the information and knowledge they 
have gained from it. 

It is to the unquestioned advantage of every 
man who aims to progress who wants to 
amount to more in his own or any other busi 
ness—who is determined to succeed — to find out at 
first hand just what this Course means to him. 


Get further information 


Write us today for a free copy of our 112- 
page book, ‘Forging Ahead In Business.”’ It 
is intensely intere sting. It suggests ways and 
means of taking advantage of the opportunities 
of the hour. 


Get this free book and learn how you can be 
helped, and materially so, to become a better 
executive, a better leader of men. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
| Astor t ‘lace New York City ) 
~~~ Send me “FORGING AHEAD 

IN BUSINESS”’—Free 


Name 


Business 


Address 


Business 
> 
Position 
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IKE a lot of your friends, the 
AutoStrop Safety Razor 
was drafted—every set we 

could manufacture. 

We multiplied production many 
times over to meet the demands of 
the Government for our overseas 
forces. Now we are again permit- 
ted by the Government to man- 
ufacture the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor for civilian use. The very 
things which made the AutoStrop 
Razor so essential to our fighting 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


The only safety razor that sharpens 
itself, shaves and cleans without re- 


moving the blade. 


On sale all over the world 


RELEASED 
for Civilian Duty 
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men, make it essential to you. 


The comfort of having a keen- 
edged blade every morning is yours 
with the AutoStrop Razor—for it 
sharpens itself. You are relieved of 
the bother and expense of continu- 
ally putting in new blades—for 
your outfit is complete for 500 
shaves. In addition, you clean and 
dry it without taking apart. 

Though your dealer’s stocks 
were depleted during the war, now 


he can supply you. 


AutoStrop 
RAZOR 


January 11,1919 
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AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MOTHS IN THE ARC LIGHT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


wild, the jagged clouds rushing in panic, 
smeared with the dull red of afterglow. 
Only her light, across, was calm—and she 
was not there. 

“TI can’t stand it! I’ve come to depend 
on her. I didn’t know I could miss any- 
body like this. I wasn’t living—then. 
Something has happened to me. I don’t 
understand! I don’t understand!” he said. 

She was back next morning. He couldn’t 
believe it. He kept returning to make sure, 
and she always waved; and he was sur- 
prised to see how humbly grateful he was 
forthatrecognition. She pantomimed cough- 
ing for him, and with a hand on her brow 
indicated that she had had fever. He in- 
quiringly laid his cheek on his hand in 
the universal sign for going to bed. She 
nodded—yes, she had been abed with a 
cold. 

As he left the window he knew that 
sooner or later he must meet her, even if 
she should prove to be the sort who would 
say “Listen, kiddo!’’ He couldn’t risk 
losing her again. Only—well, there was no 
hurry. He wanted to be sure he wasn’t 
ridiculous. Among the people he knew the 
greatest rule of life was never to be ridic- 
ulous. 

He had retired from the window in ab- 
surd envy because the men and girls in the 
office across were shaking Emily’s hand, 
welcoming her back. He began to think 
about them and about her office. He hadn't 
an idea what the business of the office 
was—whether they sold oil stock or carrier 
pigeons or did blackmail. It was too mod- 
ern to have lettering on the windows. 
There were blue prints to be seen on the 
walls, but they might indicate architecture, 
machinery —anything 

He began to watch her office mates more 
closely, and took the most querulous likes 
and dislikes. Her boss——-he was a decent 
chap; but that filing girl, whom he had 
caught giggling at Emily’s aloof way, she 
was a back-alley cat, and Bates had a 
back-alley desire to slap her. 

He was becoming a clumsy sort of mys- 
tic in his aching care for her. When he 
waved good night he was sending her his 
deepest self to stand as an invisible power 
beside her all the dark night. When he 
watched the others in her office he was not 


a peering gossip; he was winning them 
over to affection for her 
But not too affectionate! 


He disapproved of the new young man 
who went to work in the office opposite a 
week or two after Emily’s return. The 
new young man went about in his shirt 
sleeves, but the shirt seemed to be of silk, 
and he wore large intelligentsia tortoise- 
shell spectacles, and smoked a college sort of 
pipe in a dear-old-dormitory way. He had 
trained his molasses-colored locks till each 
frightened hair knew its little place and 
meekly kept it all day long. He was a self- 
confident, airy new young man, and ap- 
parently he was at least assistant manager. 
He was to be beheld talking easily to Emily’s 
chief, one foot up on a chair, puffing much 
gray smoke. 

The new young man appeared to like 
Emily. He had his own stenographer in 
his coop way over at the left, but he was 
always hanging about Emily’s desk, and 
she looked up at him brightly. He chatted 
with her at closing hour, and at such times 
her back was to the window; and across 
the street Bates discredit bly neglected his 
work and stood muttering things about 
drowning puppies. 

She still waved good night to Bates, 
but he fancied that she was careless about it. 

“Oh, I’m just the faithfui old dog. 
Young chap comes along—I'm invited to 
the wedding! I bet I’ve been best man at 
more weddings than any other man in New 
York. I know the Wedding March better 
than the organist of St. Thomas’, and I can 
smell lost rings across the vestry. Of course. 
That’s all they want me for,”’ said Bates. 

And he dictated a violent letter to the 
company which made the cards for the in- 
dicator, and bitterly asked the office boy if 
he could spare time from the movies to fill 
the inkwells during the next few months. 

Once Emily and the new young man 
left the office together at closing time, and 
peering twelve stories down Bates saw 
them emerging, walking together down the 
street. The young man was bending over 
her, and as they were submerged in the 
crowd Emily glanced at him with a gay 
upward toss of her head 


The lonely man at the window above 
sighed. ‘Well—well, I wanted her to be 
happy. But that young pup Rats! 
He’s probably very decent. Heavens and 
earth, I’m becoming a moral Peeping Tom! 
I hate myself! But—I’m going to meet her. 
I won’t let him take her away! I won't!” 

Easy to say, but like paralysis was 
Bates’ training in doing what other nice 
people do—in never being ridiculous. He 
despised queer people—socialists and poets 
and chaps who let others know they were in 
love. 

Still thinking about it a week later he 
noticed no one about him as he entered a 
near-by tea room for lunch, and sat at a 
tiny, white, fussy table, with a paranoiac 
carmine rabbit painted in one corner of the 
bare top. He vaguely stared at a menu of 
walnut sandwiches, cream-cheese sand- 
wiches and chicken hash. 

He realized that over the top of the menu 
he was looking directly at Emily, alone, at 
another dinky white table across the room. 

Suppose she should think that he had 
followed her? That he was a masher? Hor 
rible! 

He made himself small in his chair, and 
to the impatient waitress modestly mur- 
mured: ‘‘Chicken hash, please; cuppa cof- 
ee.” 

His fear melted as he made sure that 
Emily had not seen him. She was facing in 
the same direction as he, and farther down 
the room, so that her back was toward him, 
and her profile. She was reading a book 
while she neglectfully nibbled at a soft, 
white roll, a nice-minded tea-room roll. He 
studied her hungrily. 

She was older than he had thought, from 
her quick movements. She was twenty 
seven, perhaps. Her smooth, pale cheeks 
free of all padding or fat, all lax muscles of 
laziness, were silken. In everything she wa 
fine; the product of breeding. She was— he 
rejoiced with a quick thrill—she was veri 
tably Emily! 

He had never much noticed how women 
were dressed, but now he found himself 
valuing every detail: The good lines and 
simplicity of her blue frock with chiffon 
sleeves, her trim brown shoes, her unorna 
mented small blue toque, cockily aside her 
head with military smartness. But some 
how It was her overcoat, on the back 
of her chair, that got him-—her plain brown 
overcoat with bands of imitation fur; rather 
a cheap coat, not very warm. The inside 
was turned back, so that he saw the tiny 
wrinkles in the lining where it lay over her 
shoulders — wrinkles as feminine as the faint 
scent of powder—and discovered that she 
had patched the armhole. He clenched his 
fists with a pity for her poverty that was 
not pity alone but an exquisite longing to 
do things for her. 

Emily was stirring, closing her book, ab 
sently pawing for her check as she snatched 
the last sentences of the story before going 
back to work. He had, so far, only picked 
juicy little white pieces out of the chicken 
hash, and had ignobly put off the task of 
attacking the damp, decomposed toast. 
And he was hungry. But he didn’t know 
what to do if in passing she recognized him 

He snatched his coat and hat and check, 
and galloped out, not looking back. 

He went to a hotel and had a real lunch, 
alternately glowing because she really was 
the fine, fresh, shining girl he had fancied 
and cursing himself because he had not 
gone over and spoken to her. +#Wittily 
Audaciously. Hadn't he been witty and 
audacious to the Binghamton traction di- 
rectors? 

And—now that he knew her he wasn't 
going to relinquish her to the windy young 
man with the owl spectacles! 

At three-thirty-seven that afternoon 
without visible cause he leaped out of his 
chair, seized his hat, and hustled out through 
the office. He sedately entered the eleva 
tor. The elevator runner was a heavy, 
black-skirted amiable Irishwoman who 
remembered people. He wondered if he 
couldn’t say to her “I am about to go 
across the street and fall in love.” 

As for the first time in all his study of it 
he entered the building opposite he was 
panting as though he had been smoking too 
much. His voice sounded thick as he said 
“Twelve out,” in the elevator. 

Usually revolving business plans he 
walked through buildings unseeing, but he 
was as aware of the twelfth-floor hall, of the 
marble footboards, the floor like fruit cake 
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TOMATO KETCHUP 


Many plain but nourishing and inexpensive foods 
only need a little Heinz Tomato Ketchup to make 


a delicious dish at a very low cost. In these times 


when food economy is a national necessity Heinz 


lomato Ketchup gives a delightful relish to the Ae | 


most simple meal. A combination of flavor garnered 


from fruit and vegetable, from sugar and vinegar, 










and spices, combined by chefs who know the 


uttermost secrets of successful seasoning—that’s 
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A National Service 


for Greater Heating Comfort 


One and a half winters of enforced coal saving 
have brought the heating problem closer home. 
‘‘How can I get more 
Dunham 


The universal question is: 
heating comfort out of my coal?’”’ 
Heating Serviceanswers that question forowners 
of homes, office buildings and factories, and for 
institutions and public buildings everywhere. 


OISE in a steam heating system indicates ineffi- 

ciency. So do leaky valves and partly-hot radiators. 
No matter how good the boiler and radiators may be, 
they cannot do good work unless the steam circulates 
properly through the entire system. 


With full understanding of these facts, Dunham Heating Serv- 


ice offers you an efficient steam heating system which gives 


increased heating comfort per ton of coal. The radiators heat up 
quickly because there is nothing to stop the steam in its good 
work —the heat-wasting air and water are automatically removed. 
Noise The valve through which the steam enters 
the radiator is packless, therefore cannot leak. Every virtue for 
which you have so often wished in a heating system is given 
to you by Dunham Heating Service. 


is eliminated. 


Heating comfort is always worth what it costs. That is why 
thousands of fine homes, country estates, industrial plants, office 
Lead- 
ing architects everywhere recommend Dunham Heating Service 
and the exclusive heat-saving devices which make it possible. 


and government buildings have Dunham Heating Service. 


The complete Dunham story is 
of vital importance to every one 
who wants a heating system 
that will give him heat when 
he wants it — and plenty of it. 


Heating contractors in towns of less 
than 100,000 population will find it 
profitable to coéperate with us in our 
Service Station Plan. Our products are inp 
of only one quality —the highest; and 
wehave been making them for 15 years. 
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turned to stone, wire-glass lights, alabaster 
bowls of the indirect lighting, as though he 
were a country boy new to this strange in- 
door world where the roads were tunnels. 
He was afraid, and none too clear why he 


| should be afraid, of one slim girl. 


He had gone fifty feet from the elevator 
before it occurred to him that he hadn’t the 
slightest idea where he was going. 

He had lost his directions. There were 
two batteries of elevators, so that he could 
not get his bearings from them. He didn’t 
know on which side her office was. Trying 
to look as though he really had business 
here he rambled till he found a window at 
the end of a corridor. He saw the Times 
tower, and was straight again. Her office 
would be on the right. But—where? 

He had just realized that from the corri- 
dor ht couldn’t tell how many outside win- 
dows each office had. He had carefully 
counted from across the street and found 
that her window was the sixth from the 
right. But that might be in either the 
Floral Heights Development Company or 
the Alaska Belle Mining Corporation, S. 
Smith—it was not explained whether S. 
Smith was the Belle or the Corporation. 

Bates stood still. A large, red, furry man 
exploded out of the Floral Heights office 
and stared at him. Bates haughtily retired 
to the window at the end of the corridor and 
glowered out. Another crushing thought 
had fallen on him. Suppose he did pick the 
right office? He would find himself in an 
inclosed waiting room. He couldn’t very 
well say to an office boy: ‘* Will you tell the 
young lady in the blue dress that the man 
across the street is here? 

That would be ridiculous. 

But he didn’t care a hang if he was ridicu- 
lous! 

He bolted down the corridor, entered the 
door of the Alaska Belle Mining Corpora- 
tion. He was in a mahogany and crushed- 
morocco boudoir of business. A girl witha 
black frock and a scarlet smile fawned, 
“Ye-es?”” He wasn’t sure but he thought 
she was a flirtatious person whom he had 
noted as belonging in an office next to Em- 
ily’s. He blundered: ‘‘C-could I see some 
of your literature?” 

It was twenty minutes later when he es- 

caped from a friendly young man—now 
gorgeous in a new checked suit, but posi- 
tively known by Bates to have cleaned the 
lapels of his other suit with stuff out of a 
bottle two evenings before—who had tried 
to sell him stock in two gold mines and a 
ground-floor miracle in the copper line. 
Bates was made to feel as though he was 
betraying an old friend before he was per- 
mitted to go. He had to accept a library of 
choice views of lodes, smelters, river barges 
and Alaskan scenery. 

He decorously deposited the booklets one 
by one in the mail chute, and returned to 
his favorite corridor. 

This time he entered the cream-and-blue 
waiting room of the Floral Heights Develop- 
ment Company. He had a wild, unformed 
plan of announcing himself as a building 


| inspector and being taken through the of- 


fice, unto the uttermost parts, which meant 
to Emily’s desk. It was a romantic plan 
and adventurous—and he instaritly aban- 


| doned it at the sight of the realistic office 


| fellows spend your money on clothes. 


boy, who had red hair and knickers and the 
oldest, coldest eye in the world. 

“You people deal in suburban realty, 
don't you?” 

“Yep!” 

“I'd like to see the manager.” It would 

be Emily who would take him in! 
“Whadyuhwannaseeimbout?”’ 

“I may consider the purchase of a lot.” 

“Oh, | thought you was that collector 
from the towel company.” 

“Do I look it, my young friend?” 

“You can't tell, these days—the way you 
Well, 
say, boss, the old man is out, but I'll chase 
Mr. Simmons out here.” 

Mr. Simmons was, it proved, the man 
whom Bates disliked more than any other 
person living. He was that tortoise- 
spectacled, honey-haired, airy young man 
who dared to lift his eyes to Emily. He en- 
tered with his cut-out open; he assumed that 


| he was Bates’ physician and confessor; he 


chanted that at Beautiful Floral Heights by 
the Hackensack the hydrants gave cham- 
pagne, all babies weighed fifteen pounds at 
birth, values doubled overnight, and cement 
garages grew on trees. 

Bates escaped with another de luxe li- 
brary, which included a glossy post card 
showing the remarkable greenness of Floral 
Heights grass, and the redness and yellow- 


ness of ‘‘ Bungalow erected for J. J. Keane.” 


January 11,1919 


He took the post card back to his office and 
addressed it to the one man in his class 
whom he detested. 


OR four days he ignored Emily. Oh, he 

waved good night; there was no reason 
for hurting her feelings by rudeness. But 
did not watch her through the creeping of- 
fice hours. And he called on Christine Par- 
rish. He told himself that in Christine’s 
atmosphere of leisure and the scent of white 
roses, in her chatter about the singles cham- 
pionship and Piping Rock and various men 
referred to as Bunk and Poodle and Geor- 
gie, he had come home to his own people. 
But when Christine on the davenport be- 
side him {looked demurely at him through 
the smoke of her cigarette he seemed to 
hear the frightful drum fire of the Wedding 
March, and he rushed to the protecting 
fireplace. 

The next night when Emily, knife-clean 
Emily, waved good-by and exhaustedly 
snapped off her light Bates darted to the 
elevator and reached the street entrance 
before she appeared across the way. But 
he was still stiff with years of training in 
propriety. He stood watching her go down 
the street, turn the corner. 

Crac kins, the bookkeeper, b landly whis- 
tling as he left the building was shocked to 
see Bates running out of the doorway, his 
arms revolving grotesquely, his unexercised 
legs stumbling as he dashe d down a block 
and round the corner. 

Bates reached her just as she entered the 
Subway kiosk and was absorbed in the swirl 
of pushing people. He put out his hand to 
touch her unconscious shoulder, then with- 
drew it shiveringly, like a cat whose paw 
has touched cold water. 

She had gone two steps down. 
not know he was there. 

“Emily!” he cried. 

A dozen Subway hurriers glanced at him 
as they shoved past. Emily turned, half 
seeing. She hesitated, looked away from 
him agi 1in. 

Emily 

He dashed down, stood beside her. 

‘Two lovers been quarreling,” reflected 
an oldish woman as she plumped by them. 

“I beg your pardon!’ remonstrated 
Emily. 

Her voice was clear, her tone sharp. 
These were the first words from his princess 
of the tower, 

“I beg yours, but I tried to catch 
yourattention. I’vebeenfrightfully clumsy, 
but You see, hang it, I don’t know 
your name, and when I—I happened to see 
you, I—I’d thought of you as ‘ Emily.’” 

Her face was still, her eyes level. She 
was not indignant, but she waited, left it all 
to him. 

He desperately lied: 
mother’s name.” 

“Oh! Then I can’t very well be angry, 
but —"’ 

*“You know who I am, don’t you? The 
man across the street from Ps 

“Yes. Though I didn’t know you at 
first. The man across is always so self- 
possesse: . 

‘I know. Don’t rub it in. I'd always 
planned to be very supe rior and amusing 
and that sort of stuff when I met you, and 
make a tremendous impression.”’ Standing 
on the gritty steel-plated steps that led to 
the cavern of the Subway, jostled by hur- 
tling people, he faltered on. ‘Things seem 
to have slipped, though. You see, I felt 
beastly Jone sly to-night. Aren’t you, some- 
times?’ 

“Always!” 

“We'd become such good friends—you 
know, our lunches together, and all.”’ 

Her lips twitched, and she took pity on 
him with: “I know. Are you going up in 
the Subway? We can ride Pte ng at least 
as far as Seventy-second.” 

This was before the days of shuttles and 
H’s, when dozens of people knew their way 
about in the Subway, and one spoke confi- 
dently of arriving at a given station. 

“No, I wasn’t going. I wanted you to 
come to dinner with me! Do, please! If 
you haven’t a date. I’m—I'm not really a 
masher. I’ve never asked a girl I didn’t 
know, like this. I’m really —— Oh, hang 
it, I’m a solid citizen. Disgustingly so. 
My name is Bates. I'm g. m. of my office. 
If this weren’t New York we'd have met 
months ago. Please! I'll take you right 
home after ——” 

Young women of the Upper West Side 
whose fathers were in Broad Street or in 
wholesale silk, young women with mar- 
quetry tables, with pictures in shadow boxes 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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lessons of economy and conservation not soon to be 
forgotten. In perfect accord with this is the exceptional 
combination of utility and thrift achieved in Oakland 
Sensible Six cars. Moderate in price, dependable in con- 
struction and performance, either the Sedan or the 
Coupé affords constant every-day comfort and conven- 
ience with minimum operating and maintenance costs. 
Scientific design makes them from 300 to 500 pounds 
lighter than other closed cars of comparable qualities, 
and they are further distinguished by extra roominess, 
unusual workmanship, and complete and substantial 


equipment throughout. 


The uncommon ability of the Oakland’s 44-horsepower engine com 
bined with the car's light weight assures not only remarkable flexibility 
and acceleration, but mileage s of from 8,000 to 12,000 on tires and 


from 18 to 25 per gallon of gasoline as well. 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


To Cur, $1075 Roadster, $1075 Sedan, $1650 Coupé, $1650 


F. O. B. Pontiac, Micl Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00 
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Mrevereraree, 


/ . 


To meet 


War's demands 


-still undiminished- 


' Daylo folks have \ 

made big sacrifices. \ 

| Increased production ; : 

| iemestadieibinntion —because National Service 


had to Come First 


UR boys fighting at the Front—our War industries 
( ) yacking them up with vital production here — these 
needs came first. . . . .Which meant that the rest of us Daylo 
folks had to make certain sacrifices. 
To the Dealer: \t meant that for a time he had to refuse to 
sell the Eveready Daylo or the Tungsten Battery for non- 


essential uses; that he had to give preference to men in 
uniform and employees of industries engaged in War work. 


To the User: It meant that he had to help by making his 
Daylo last longer between battery and lamp renewals. 


The Daylo factory output was allotted, above all, to our coun- 
try’s most urgent needs. You, Mr. Daylo Dealer—and you, 
Mr. Daylo User—have been glad to help us, and will be. And 
we promise you that the Daylo will presently be with you 
in greater numbers—better and brighter than ever aglow 
with victory—radiant with the satisfaction of having helped 
to lick ’em to a finish. 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 601 
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(Continued from Page 82 
in their drawing-rooms, and too many serv- 
ants belowstairs, had been complimented 
when Bates took them to dinner. But this 
woman who worked, who had the tension 
wrinkle between her brows, listened and let 
him struggle. 

“We can’t talk here. Please walk up a 
block with me,”’ he be gged. 

She came, but she continued to inspect 
him. Once they were out of the hysteria of 
the Subway crowd the ache of his embar- 
rassment was relieved, and on a block of 
dead old brownstone houses embalmed 
among loft buildings he stopped and 
laughed aloud. 

“I’ve been talking like an idiot. The 
crowd flustered me. And it was so different 
from the natty greeting I'd always planned. 
May I come and call on you sometime, and 
present myself as a correct old bachelor, 
and ask you properly to go to dinner? Will 
you forgive me for having been so clumsy?” 

She answered gravely: ‘‘ No, you weren’t. 
You were nice. You spoke as though you 
meant it. I was glad. No one in New York 
ever speaks to me as though he meant any- 


thing— except giving dictation.” 
He came close to saying: “* What does the 
chump with the foolish spectacles mean?” 
He saved himself by a flying mental leap 


as she went on And I like your laugh. I 
will go to dinner with you to-night if you 
wi sh 
‘Thank you, a lot. Where would you 

like to go? And shall we go to a movie or 
something to kill time before dinner?” 

“You won't I’m not doing wrong, 
am I? I really feel as if 1 knew you. Do 
you despise me for tagging obediently along 
when I’m told to?’ 

“Oh! Despis 
tary man's life! Where 

“Any place that isn’t too much like a tea 
room. I goto tea rooms twice a day. I am 
ashamed every time I see a boiled egg, and 
I've estimated that if the strips of Japanese 


You're saving a soli- 


toweling I’ve dined over were placed end to 
end they would reach from Elkhart to Raj- 
putana.” 


‘I know. I wish we could go to a fam- 
ily dinner—not a smart one but an old- 
fashioned , with mashed turnips, and 
mother saying: ‘Now eat your nice pars- 
nips; little girls that can’t eat parsnips 
can’t eat mince pie.’”’ 

“Oh, the re arel *t any families any more. 
You are nice!” 

She was smilir g directly at him, and he 
wanted to tuck her hand under his arm, and 
1e didn’t, and they went to a movie till 
They did not talk during it. She 
was relaxed, her small tired hands curled 
together in her lap. He chose the balcony 
of the Firenze Room in the Grand Royal 
Hotel for dinner, because from its quiet 
leisure you can watch gay people and hear 
distant music. He ordered a dinner com- 
posed of such -— ecessary things as hors 
d’ceuvres, wh she wouldn’t have in tea 
rooms. He did not order wine. 

When the waiter was gone and they faced 
each other, with no walking, no movies, no 
stir of the streets to occupy them, they were 
silent. He was struggling enormously to 
find something to say, and fin ding nothing 
beyond the sound observation that winters 
She glanced over the balcony rail 
at a bouncing pink-and-silver girl dining 
below with three elephantishly skittish men 
in evening clothe She seemed far easier 
than he. He couldn’t get himself to be 
masterful. He examined the crest on a fork 
and carefully scratched three triangles on 
the cloth with the tines, and ran his watch 
chain between his fingers, and told himself 
not to fidget, and arr inged two forks anda 
spoon in an unfeasible fortification of his 
water glass, and delicately scratched his ear 
and made a knot in his watch chain, and 
dropped a fork with an alarming clang, and 
burst out: 

“Er-r-r Hang it, let’s be conversa- 
I find myself lots dumber than an 
oyster. Ora fried scallop.” 

She laid her elbows on the table, smiled 
inquiringly, suggested: “‘Very well. But 
tell me who you are. And what does your 
office do? I’ve decide d you dealt in Christ- 
mas mottoes You have cardboard things 
round the walls.’ 

He was eloquent about the Carstop Indi- 

eator. The di vice was, it seemed, every- 
thing from a city guide to a preventive of 
inf flue nza. All traction magnates who failed 
to introduce it were 

“‘Now I shall sell you a lot at Floral 
Heigt ts,” she interrupted. 

“Oh, you're right. I’m office mad. But 
it really is a good thing. I handle the 
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are cold 
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Eastern territory. 
I shall be autobiographical and intimate 
and get yoursympathy for my past—I come 
from Shef.—Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University. My father was a chemi- 
cal engineer; and I wrote one poem, at the 
age of eleven; and I have an uncle in Sing 
Sing for forgery. Now you know all about 
me. And I want to know if you really are 
E mily? : 
“Meaning?” 

“TI didn’t—er—exactly 

because of my mother, but because the 


I'm a graduate—now , 


call you Emily 


name means old gardens and a charming | 


family. I have decided that your father 
was either a bishop or a Hartford banker.” 

She was exploring hors d’ceuvres. She 
laid down her fork and said evenly: ‘No. 
My father was a mill superintendent in Fall 
River. He was no good. He drank and 
gambled and died. My mother was quite 
nice. But there is nothing romantic about 
me. I did have three years in college, but I 
work because I have to. I have no future 
beyond possibly being manager of the girls 
in some big office. I am very competent 
but not very pleasant. 
in New York, but that may be my fault. 
One man likes mea man in my office. 
But he laughs at my business ambitions. I 
am not happy, and I don’t know what’s 
ahead of me, and some day I may kill my- 
self—and I definitely do not want sym- 
pathy. I’ve never been so frank as this to 
anyone, and I oughtn’t to have been with 
you.” 

She stopped dead, looked at the trivial 
crowd below, and Bates felt as though he 
had pawed at her soul. 

Awkwardly kind he ventured: 
alone?” 

we 

“Can't you find some 
with?” 

“T’ve tried it. They got on my nerves. 
yi he y were as hopeless as I was.’ 

“Haven't you some livelier 
play with?” 

“Only one. 


“You live 


jolly girls to live 


girl you can 


And she’s pretty busy. She’s 
a social worker. And where can we go? 
Concerts sometimes, and walks. Once we 
tried to go to a restaurant. You know 


I am horribly lonely | 


one of these Bohemian places. Three dif- | 


ferent drunken men tried to pick us up. This 
isn’t a very gentle city.” 

“Emily—Emily —— I say, what is your 
name?” 

“Tt’s as unromantie as the rest 
Sarah Pardee.” 

*‘Look here, Miss Pardee, I’m in touch 
with a good many different sorts of peopl 
in the city. Lived here a good while, and 
classmates. Will you let me do some thing 
for you? Introduce you to people I know; 
families and 

She laid down her fork, carefully placed 
her hands flat on the table, side by side, 
palms down, examined them, fitted her 
thumbs closer together, and declared: 
“There is something you can do for me.” 

“Yes?” he thrilled. 

“Get me a better job!” 

He couldn't keep from grunting as though 
he had quite unexpectedly been hit by some- 
thing. 

“The Floral He ights people are nice to 
work for, but there’s no future. Mr. Ran 
som can't see a woman as anything but a 
stenographer. I want to work up to office 
manager of some big concern or something.” 


He pleaded: 


of me: 


“B-but Of course I'll be glad to do 
that, but don’t you want — How about 
the human side? Don’t you want to meet 
real New Yorkers?” 

ae No.” 

“Tlouses where you could drop in for 


or 


tea on Sunday? 

“Not very much.” 

“Girls of your own age, and dance 

and 

“No. “I'm a business woman, nothing 
else. Shan’t be anything else, I’m afraid. 
Not strong enough. I have to get to bed 
at ten. Spartan. It isn’t much fun but 
it—oh, it keeps me going.” 

“Very well. I shall do as you wish. I'll 
telephone you by to-morrow noon.” 


He tried to make it sound politely dis- | 


agreeable, but it is to be suspected that he 
was rather plaintive, for a glimmer of a 
smile touched her face as she said: “Thank 
you. If I could just find an opening. I 
don’t know many employers here. 
in a Boston office for several years.’ 





I was 


This ending, so like a lecture on audit- | 


ing and costs, concluded Bates’ quest for 
high romance. 

He was horribly piqued and dignified, 
and he talked in an elevated manner of 
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Riveters, rivet cutters, chippers, 
furnace men, heat-treaters, weld. 
flying particles or blinding light, why 


There is a W illson Safe fy G5 vwrvle 


powerful blow. 


ditions in your 


T. A. WILLSON & CO., 


Eye-risks are not taken by thinking men 
grinders, n 


rs and others exposed to 
take a chance? . 


Employers, why risk compensation payments 


job. Comfort is considered as well as safety 


The Willson patented safety flange 
from flying toward the eye should the 


he Ips to ke ep ylass 
lens be broken by 


Our Industrial Service Department will investigate con- 
factory, and recommend the 
Willson Goggles best adapted to your 


Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Canadian Office, 23 Scott Street, 
Makers of Optical Goods Since 1870 
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“Horse Sense” 


How much does it cost and how lon 


take you to haul a 4,000-Ib. load 14 mil 
your team and wagon? Eve _ ure 1? 
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The Traffic will haul the 


of gasoline in one hour! “gn you 


vad for 30« 
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The Traflic is the lowest priced 4,000-Ib. 


capacity truck in the world, 
standardized units. Producing a 
every 45 minutes has 


possible. 
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Write for catalog toda 
Traffic Motor Truck 
( orporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A 


Chassis $1395 
f.o. b. St. Louis 
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NOoSEME 


HOSIERY 


“Like Father—Like Son” 


—They both like Notaseme 


Beautiful, comfortable, durable—the combined 
qualities that make Notaseme good hosiery. A 
glance tells you that Notaseme is beautiful. 
Actual wear proves the rest. 


LISLE — MERCERIZED—SILK 
For Men, Women and Children 


Remember—All Notaseme is seamless, 
but not all seamless is Notaseme 


NOTASEME HOSIERY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








| Sarah Pardee!— 


authors whom he felt he must have read, 
seeing that he had always intended to read 
them when he got time. Inside he felt 
rather sick. He informed himself that he 
had been a fool; that Emily—no, Miss 
was merely an enameled 
machine; and that he never wanted to 
see her again. 

It was all of six minutes before he begged: 
“Did you like my waving good night to 
you every e vening? 

Dubiously: ‘‘Oh—yes.” 

“Did you make up foolish stories about 
me as I did about you?” 

“No. I'll tell you.” She spoke with 
faint, measured emphasis. ‘‘I have learned 
that I can get through a not very appealing 
life only by being heartless and unimagina- 
tive—except about my work. I was wildly 
imaginative as a girl; read Keats, and 
Kipling of course, and pretended that every 
man with a fine straight back was Strick- 
land Sahib. Most stenographers keep up 
making believe. Poor tired things, they 
want to marry and have children; and file 
numbers and vocabularies merely bewilder 


| them. But I—well, I want to succeed. 





So—work. And keep clear-brained, and 
exact. Know facts. I never allow fancies 
to bother me in office hours. I can tell you 
precisely the number of feet and inches of 
sewer pipe at Floral Heights, and I do not 
let myself gurgle over the pigeons that 
come up and coo on my window sill. 
don’t believe I shall ever be sentimental 
about anything again. Perhaps I’ve made 
a mistake. But—I’m not so sure. My 
father was full of the choicest sentiment; 
especially when he was drunk. Anyway, 
there |] am. Not a woman, but a business 
woman. 
“I’m sorry!” 
He took her home. At her suggestion 


| they walked up, through the late-winter 
} clamminess. They passed a crying child 


on a doorstep beside a discouraged delica- 
tessen. He noted that she looked at the 
child with an instant of mothering excite- 
ment, then hastened on. 

‘I’m not angry at her now. But even if 
I did w ant to see her again I never would. 
She isn’t human,” he explained to himself. 

At her door—door of a smug semiprivate 
rooming house on West Seventy-fourth 
Street—as he tried to think of a distin- 
guished way of saying good-by he blurted: 
“Don’t get too interested in the young 
man with the spectacles. Make him wait 
till you study the genus New Yorker a 
little more. Your Mr. Simmons is amiable 
but shallow.” 

“How did you know I knew Mr. Sim- 
mons?” she marveled. “How did you 
know his name?” 

It was the first time she had been off her 
guard, and he was able to retreat with a 
most satisfactory ‘‘One notices! Good 
night. You shall have your big job.” 

He peeped back from two houses away. 
She must have gone in without one glance 
toward him. 

He told himself that he was glad their 
evening was over. But he swooped down 
on the Yale Club and asked five several 
men what they knew about jobs for a 
young woman who, he asserted entirely 
without authorization, was a perfect typist, 
speedy at taking dictation, scientific at 
filing carbons—and able to find the carbons 
after she had scientifically filed them!— 
and so charming to clients that before they 
even saw one of the selling force they were 
longing to hand over their money. 

He telephoned about it to a friend in a 
suburb, which necessitated his sitting in a 
smothering booth and shouting: ‘No, no, 
no! I want Pelham, not Chatham!” After 
he had gone to bed he had a thought so 
exciting and sleep-dispelling that he got up, 
closed the windows, shivered, hulked into 
his bath robe and sat smoking a cigarette, 
with his feet inelegantly up on the radiator. 
Why not make a place for Emily in his 
own office? 

He gave it up reluctantly. The office 
wasn’t big enough to afford her a chance. 
And Emily— Miss Pardee—probably would 
refuse. He bitterly crushed out the light 
of the cigarette on the radiator, yanked the 
windows open and climbed back into bed. 
He furiously discovered that during his 
meditation the bed had become absolutely 
cold again. There were pockets of arctic 
iciness down in the lower corners. 

“Urg!” snarled Bates. 

He waved good morning to Emily next 
day, but brusquely; and she was casual 
in her answer. At eleven-seventeen, after 
the sixth telephone call, he had found the 
place. He telephoned to her. 
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“This is Mr. Bates, across the street.” 

He leaped up and by pulling the tele- 
phone out to the end of its green tether he 
could just reach the window and see her 
at the telephone by her window. 

He smiled, but he went on sternly: “If 
you will go to the Technical and Home 
Syndicate—the new consolidation of trade 
publications—and ask for Mr. Hyden 
H-y-d-e-n—in the advertising department, 
he will see that you get a chance. Really 
big office. Opportunities. Chance to man- 
age a lot of stenographers, big commercial- 
research department, maybe a shot at 
advertising soliciting. Please refer to me. 
Er-r-r.”’ 

She looked across, saw him at the tele- 
phone, startled. Tenderness came over him 
in a hot wave. 

But colorless was her voice as she an- 
swered ‘“That’s very good of you.” 

He cut her off with a decisive “Good 
luck!” He stalked back to his desk. He 
was curiously gentle and hesitating with 
his subordinates all that day. 

“Wonder if the old man had a pal die on 
— ” sugge ested C rackins, the bookkeeper, 

to the filing girl. ‘‘He looks peaked. Pretty 
good scout, Batesy is, at that.” 

A week later Emily was gone from the 
office across. She had not telephoned 
good-by. In a month Bates encountered 
Hyden, of the Tec hnical Syndicate office, 
who informed him: “That Miss Pardee 
you sent me is a crackajack. Right on the 
job, and intelligent. I’ve got her answering 
correspondence—dictating. She’ll go quite 
a ways.” 

That was all. Bates was alone. Never 
from his twelfth-floor tower did he see her 
face or have the twilight benediction of 
farewell. 

vi 

E TOLD himself that she was super- 

cilious, that she was uninteresting, that 
he did not like her. He admitted that his 
office had lost its exciting daily promise of 
romance—that he was tired of all offices. 
But he insisted that she had nothing to do 
with that. He had surrounded her with a 
charm not her own. 

However neatly he explained things to 
himself, it was still true thac an empty pain 
like homesickness persisted whenever he 
looked out of his window—or didn’t look 
out but sat at his desk and wanted to. 
When he worked late he often raised his 
head with a confused sense of missing some 
thing. The building across had become 
just a building across. All he could see in it 
was ordinary office drudges doing common- 
place things. Even Mr. Simmons of the 
wsthetic spectacles no longer roused inter- 
esting rage. Asfor Emily’s successor, Bates 
hated her. She smirked, and her hair was a 
hurrah’s nest. 

March had come in; the streets were 
gritty with dust. Bates languidly got him- 
self to call on Christine Parrish again. Amid 
the welcome narcissus bowls and vellum- 
backed seats and hand-tooled leather desk 
fittings of the Parrish library he was roused 
from the listlessness that like a black fog 
had been closing in on him. He reflected 
that Christine was sympathetic, and Emily 
merely a selfish imitation of a man. But 
Christine made him impatient. She was 
vague. She murmured: “Oh, it must be 
thrilling to see the street railways in all 
these funny towns.”” Funny towns! Huh! 
They made New York hustle. Christine's 
mind was flabby. Yes, and her soft shin- 
ing arms would become flabby too. He 
wanted—oh, a girl that was compact, cold- 
bathed. 

As he plodded home the shivering fog 
that lay over him hid the future. What had 
he ahead? Lonely bact,elorhood—begging 
mere boys at the club to endure a game of 
poker with him? 

He became irritable in the office. He 
tried to avoid it. He was neither surprised 
nor indignant when he overheard Crackins 
confide to his own stenographer: ‘The old 
man has an ingrowing grouch. We'll get 
him operated on. How much do you con- 
tribute, countess? Ah, we thank you.’ 

He was especially irritable on a watery, 
bleary April day when eve ry idiot in New 
York and the outlying districts telephoned 
him. He thought ill of Alexander Graham 
Bell. The factory wanted to know whether 
they should rush the Bangor order. He 
hadn’t explained that more than six times 
before! A purchasing agent from out of 
town called him up and wanted information 
about theater-ticket agencies and a tailor. 
The girl in the outside office let a wrong- 
number call get through to him, and a 

(Concluded on Page 89) 
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Send for this speedy book ig 
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An eghine snagillie mystery— ae ed! 
A irplane propeller was. being tested GARNET PAPER a ee eee ee eee 











for balance at the Hardman, Peck factory in GARNET CLOTH man, daring to set his skill against the govern | 

New York. The testing room was closed GARNET COMBINATION ment testing machine. Just then the propellet 

against air currents that might stir the FLINT PAPER returned to dead level. Mystified, they left 
delicately pivoted blades. EMERY CLOTH it and when they came back it behaved the | 

One end of the propeller was heavy. It EMERY PAPER same way. 1 his h: ippened three times. 

slowly dropped, one inch, two, three, four EMERY POLISHING PAPER “T'll bet it’s that fy. There, he’s lit on the ; 

inches. The workman removed it to his CROCUS CLOTH blade; see it drop!” par fom. The mere i 

bench and lightly sandpapered one blade. METALITE. CLOTH weight of a fly did it. | 
He could feel the cutting of the grit through GRINDING DISCS Doesn’t it awaken your highest respect to i 

ie pliable paper. He quit when he figured HANDY ROLLS know the workman can judge “‘to the weight 
had overcome the slight drop. DURITE PAPER of a fly” when smoothing wood, metal i 

! But on the testing pivot it again stirred and DURITE. CLOTH leather? He gets to know abrasives. the 
after a few moments fell an inch or so. The DURITE. COMBINATION same as a barber knows razor blades H 

| foreman chanced by and said, “ You missed DURUNDUM PAPER Manning Speed-grits are winning simply be | 
it a trifle that time, Tom.” DURUNDUM CLOTH cause “Good workmen know the difference.” 


( MANNING ABRASIVE COMPANY, Inc. | 
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This is the hosiery that 
always wears so well 


The real expert in hosiery is the woman who takes care of the stockings and socks for a 
family, and especially for small children. She has learned by bitter experience with the darning 
basket that it pays to buy good hosiery. She knows where stockings wear out first. 

That is why Durable-DURHAM Hosiery has been welcomed by millions of American 
women— it is strongly reinferced at points of hardest wear. It wears longer because it is 
made stronger. The one who does the darning should do the buying and for every member 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 
[here are styles for every season of the year, for work, dress or play, but every pair has the 
honest Durable-DURHAM quality that means long wear and true economy. The tops are 
wide and elastic; legs are full length; sizes are accurately marked; heels, soles and toes are 
smooth, seamless and even; the Durham dyes prevent fading after wearing or washing. 


For Winter weather, Durable-DURHAM Fleecy-lined 
Hosiery is full of warmth and full of wear 


Stockings and socks with smooth, soft, warm fieecy lining that gives real comfort in cold 
weather. There are fleecy-lined styles for women, children and men. They are good-looking 
and long-wearing. You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer's. 
The prices are 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. 


If you do not find it, write at once to our Sales Department, 88 Leonard St., New York, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Free Catalog showing all styles will be mailed on request. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS - Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 





Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is not a prodact of child labor. No person under 14 years is 
employed. Average working day is 8 hours and 15 minates. Industrial conditions under 
supervision of experts trained in U. S. Government courses on employment management. 
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Trade Mark 


Four of the many fine values in 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 





ROVER LAD 


A good medium 
weight substantial 
stocking for chil- 
dren. Triple rein- 
forced knees. 
Strongly double re- 
inforeed heels and 
toes, Feet and toes 
smooth, seamless 
and even. Black 
and white. 


Price 40c pair 


BANNER 


All year wearing stock - 
in edium weight 
Soft combed yarn, lisle 
finish. Wide elastic tops 
Strongly reinforced heels 
and toes. Black and 
white. 


Price 35c pair 





TAR REEL 


A medium weight 
sock with 3-thread, 
strongly reinforced heels 
and toes. Elastic ribbed 
top securely knit on. 
Feet and toes are 
smooth, seamless and 
even. Bi ck, tan and 
white. 


Price 25c pair 


ALPINE 
A warm and comfortable stocking. 
Double fleecy-lined throughout. Full 
of warmth and full of wear. Extra 
wide and elastic flare top. Double 
reinforced heels and toes. Black only. 


Price 35c pair 
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(Concluded from Page 86) 
greasy voice bullied: ‘“‘Is dis de Triumph 
Bottling Vorks? Vod? Get off de line! I 
don’t vant you! Hang up!” 

“Well, I most certainly don’t want you!” 
snapped Bates. But it didn’t relieve him at 
all 

“Tr-r-r-r!’’ snickered the telephone bell. 

Bates ignored it. 

“Tr-r-r-r. R-r-r-r. R-r-r-r! 

“Yeah!” snarled Bates. 

“‘Mr. Bates?” 

“Teer. 

“Sarah Pardee speaking. 

“Who?” 

“Why—why, 
though. I won't 

“Wait! W-w-wait! For heaven's sake! 
Is it really you? How are you? How are 
you? Terribly glad to hear your voice! 
How are you? We miss you ——” 

“We?” 

“Well, I do! Nobody to say good night. 
Heard from Hyden; doing fine. Awfully 
glad. What—er—what 

“Mr. Bates, will you take me out to din- 
ner some time this week; or next?” 

“Will you come to-night?” 

“You have no engagement?” 

“No, no! Expected to dine alone. Please 
come. Will you meet me —— Shall we go 
up to the Bel lle Chie?” 

“Please may we go to the Grand Royal 
again; and early, about six-thirty?’ 

“Of course. I'll meet you in the lobby. 
Six-thirty. Good-by.’ 

He drew the words out lingeringly, but 
she cut him off with a crisp telephonic 
“*G’-by.” 

Afterward he called up an acquaintance 
and broke the dinner engagement he had 
had for four days. He lied badly; and the 
man told him about it. 

In his idiotic, beatific glow it wasn’t for 
half an hour that the ugly thought crept 
grinning into his mind, but it _pe rsisted, 
squatting there, leering at him: “I wonder 
if she just wants me to get her another 
jo yb? 

It served to quiet the intolerable excite- 


Tr-r-r-r!”’ 


” 


Emily! You sound busy, 





ment. Inthe Grand Royal lobby he greeted 
her with only a nod. . . She was on 
time. Christine Parrish hz ad a record mini- 
mum of twenty minutes late. 


The y descended the twisting stairs to 

e Firenze Room 

“Would you prefer the bal 
tairs?”’ he said ea ily. 

She turned. 

She had seemed unchanged. Above the 
ame brown fur-trimmed coat, which he 
knew better than any other garment in the 
world, self-contained inspec- 
tion of the world. Standing on the stairs 
he caught the lapel of her coat with a nerv- 
ous hand, twisted it, dropped her eyes, 
looked up pleadingly. 

‘Would I be silly if I asked for the same 
table we had before? We—oh, it’s good 
luck.’”® 

“Of course we'll have it.” 

“That’s why I suggested dining early, so 
it wouldn’t be taken. I have something 
rather serious to ask your advice about.” 

“Serious?” 

“Oh, not—not tragic. 
me.”’ 

He was anxious a 
table was ul taken. He 
coat, held her chair. 

Her eyes became shrewdly clear again 
while he ordered dinner, and she said: 

‘Will you please examine the crest on one 
of the forks?” 

“Why?” 

“Because you did last time. 
adorab ly abs urd, and very nice, 
to alarm the stran e girl.” 

He had obedic - picked up a fork, but 
he flung it down and commanded: ‘ Look 
here, what is this that puzzles you?” 


cony or down 


was the same 





But it puzzles 


he followed her. Their 
fussily took her 


You were 
trying not 
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Her hand drooping over the balcony rail 
by their table was visibly trembling. She 
murmured: “I have discovered that Iam a 
woman.” 

a don’t quite — 

a} ve tried to keep from te ling y you, but 
I can’t. I do—I do miss our good nights 
and our lunches. I have done quite well at 
the Technical Syndicate, but I don’t seem 
to care. I thought I had killed all senti- 
mentality in me. I haven't. I’m sloppy- 
minded. No! I’mnot! I don’t care! I’m 
glad.” A flush on her cheek like the rosy 
shadow of a wine glass on linen, she flung 
out: “I find I cared more for our silly games 
than I do for success. There’s no one across 
the way now to smile at me. There's just a 
blank brick wall, with a horrible big garage 
sign, and I look at it before I go home 
nights. Oh, I’ma failure. I can’t go on 
fighting—alone—always alone!” 

He had caught both her hands. He was 
unconscious of waiters and other guests. 
But she freed herself. 

“No! Please! Just let me _ babble. 
I don’t know whether I’m glad or sorry 
to find I haven’t any brains. None! No 
courage! But all I want Will you 
dine with me once a month or so? Let me 
go. Dutch % 

“Oh, my dear!” 

—— and sometimes take me to the 
the ater? Then I won't feel solitary. I can 
go on working, and make good, and per- 
haps get over-—— Please! Don’t think 
I’m a Bernard Shaw superwoman pursuing 
aman, It’s just that You were the 
first person to make me welcome in New 
Y ork. Will you forgive 

“Emily, please don’t be humble! I'd 
rather have you make me beg, as you used 
to. ” He stopped, gasped and added quietly: 

“Emily, will you marry me? 





No.’ 

“But you said 

“T know. I miss you. But you’re merely 
sorry for me. Honestly I’m not a clinger. 
I can stand alone—almost alone. It’s 
sweet of you, and generous, but I didn’t 
ask that. Just play with me sometimes.” 

“But I mean it. Dreadfully. I’ve 
thought of you every hour. Will you marry 
me? Now!” 


” 


No.” 
“Sometime?” 
“How can I tell? 

have cut a girl who was so sloppy-minded 

that she would beg a man for friendship. 

I didn’t know! I didn’t know anything! 

But No! No!’ 
“See here, Emily. 

depend on you? 

in young Simmons?” 
He calls on me.” 

“Often?” 

“Yes. ” 

“Has he asked you to marry him? 
si Yes. of 
“You refused?” 

“Yes. That was when I discovered I 
was a woman. But not—not his woman!” 

‘Mine, then! Mine! Think, dear—it’s 
incredible, but the city didn’t quite get us! 
We're still a man and a woman! What day 
is this? Oh, Wednesday. Listen. Thurs- 
day you go to the theater with me.” 

“a8 ‘es.”” 

“Friday you find an excuse and have to 
see someone at the Floral Heights Com- 
pany, and you wave to me from across the 
street, so that my office will be blessed 
again; and we meet afterward and go to 
some chamber musie and supper with my 
friends, the Parrishes,” 

*Ye-es.”’ 

“Saturday we lunch together, 
clear through Van Cortlandt Park, and I 
become a masterful brute, and propose to 
you, and you accept me.” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so. But that leaves 
Sunday. What do we do Sunday?” 


Are you free? Can I 





A month ago I would 


Are you still interested 





and walk | 
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NSWER your boy’scall witha cheery “All 
right’’, and the first thing you know you'll 
be saying, “‘ Well, Tom, cards tonight ?”’ 


There’s such clean, hearty fun in a family game 
of 500 or Cinch. Everyone is interested and en- 
thusiastic and playing together. Of course, 
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e Scientific Way 
to Make Soup 


terial. When they reached the pinnac le of 
 , lavor, they recorded every step. 
Now a six-page formula, minutely speci 


fying every detail, is forever followed in that 





ag me 





soup. 


A Prize Recipe 





The Van Camp Soup we deal with here 
tarted witha ta iskrenchrecipe. It won 
the prize ina Parisian culinary contest \ 
ted chet from the Hotel Ritz in Paris 
brought it to our kitchens 
The on ginal recipe was considered the A 24-Hour Process 


finest soup of its kind i stence ‘ 
_ + iby plein ie age Chis particular soup requires 24 hours in 


the making It combines 19 ingredients, 
all of which meet a fixed standard. 


Three Years of Tests 


In the Van Camp kitchens, our scientific Some must be cut to a certain size. Some 
cooks all college trained worked three must be analyzed. Each must be cooked 
years to perfect it at a certain heat for a specified number of 

They tested hundreds of methods and minutes. Thus the soup when done is ex 
blends. They fixed a standard torevery ma actly like the model soup adopted. 


VAN CAMP'S 


? Soups - «isis 





Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 











Van Camp's Spaghetti 


Van Camp's Pork and Beans Van Camp's Peanut Butter 
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FRANCE AND THE FUTURE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Ports they held about five or six per cent of 


| France. Perhaps the greater part of the 
| property in that region has been damaged 
| or destroyed. 
| ceeds on very narrow margins. The strain 
| of rebuilding San Francisco is given as one 


Modern economic life pro- 


of the causes—if not the sole cause—for 
our brief financial panic a year or two after 
that disaster. Now San Francisco was at 
the time our tenth city in point of popula- 
tion; and it was only half destroyed. By 
that we can roughly measure the task that 
confronts France. 

Nor is this all. The western half of this 
invaded district comprised the heart of 
industrial France. She has a small deposit 
of inferior coal near St.-Etienne, in the 
south; otherwise all the coal resources of 
France were comprised in the invaded dis- 
trict. It contained nearly all her steel and 
steel-products mills, most of her cotton and 
linen mills, and hundreds of large specialty 
factories, like the mirror works of Chauny. 
If you except the Valley of the Rhone, 
centering in Lyons, you might say that it 
comprised most of the large-scale factories 
of France. The eastern half of this belt of 
invasion was hilly and wooded and not 
especially valuable agriculturally, as French 
agriculture goes. The western part, run- 
ning from the district above Rheims to the 
Channel, was the most productive agricul- 
tural land in France. 

In a previous article I have shown what 
happened to the farming districts of the 
Nord, the Pas-de-Calais and the Somme, 
rated by French statisticians before the 
war as first, second and seventh among the 
departments of France for productiveness. 
Hundreds of thousands of the best acres 
are ruined for agricultural uses in this 
generation. Not only are they blown into 
hummocks by constant intensive shell fire, 
but the top soil is gone. They will grow 
only trees, and bad ones at that. The farm- 
ing towns are gone without trace. Beyond 
this area of utter devastation stretch miles 
and miles of fields where the towns are 
mostly down, and where the fields will need 
much preparation in the way of grading 
and shell extraction. 

Because the enemy has held most of this 
district until recently, and because there 
has been no time for so mighty a job, not 
even the admirable French Department of 
Statistics has been able to calculate the 
proportion of destruction on the French 
farms or the property values destroyed. 
Still less have they been able to calculate 
the greater values destroyed in the cities 
and large towns. Wanting cold figures, let 
me try to give a sketchy idea gained from 
observation either while the battles of 
1916-17 were going on or during journeys 
through the terrain abandoned by the 
beaten Germans. 


When the Jig Was Up 


Starting at the Channel and going east- 
ward we begin with Hazebrouck— 12,000 
inhabitants— virtually all gone. Next is La 
Bassée— 13,000 inhabitants—which stood 
exactly on the line for four years and is not a 
city any more. Béthune, to the rear—13,- 
000 inhabitants—is about half gone. All 
these were manufacturing towns. Between 
Hazebrouck and La Bassée ran a succes- 
sion of small but prosperous and well-built 
farming and manufacturing towns. They 
have disappeared. 

We come then to the Lille-Roubaix- 
Tourcoing triangle, the center for the linen 
and cotton weaving industry of France as 
it has been since the Dark Ages. Lille had 
205,000 inhabitants before the war, Rou- 
baix 121,000 and Tourcoing 82,000; and 
the populous and busy small towns in- 
cluded in the triangle raised the population 
of the district to more than half a million. 
It was one of the strategic objects of France 
to relieve this rich district without the 
necessity of fighting over it. Report has 
it that before the Germans were forced to 
fall back from the triangle last October 
they were warned that any damage they 
did would be avenged many fold on German 
cities when the Allies got into Germany. 
At that moment the Germans of course 
knew that the jig was up and that sur- 
render or invasion was only a matter of 
time. At any rate in this instance they 
departed from their policy of destroying 
all the French values they could in order to 
ruin France as a competitor. Some build- 


| ings in the triangle have been destroyed. 


The value thus wiped out would be con- 
sidered something of an important item in 
time of peace; but it is almost negligible 
in the junk account of this war. 

However, the triangle suffered grievously 
in another way. The Germans looted it 
blind. In particular they removed to Ger- 
many every bit of machinery that could be 
of any possible use to them. Not a factory 
but had something taken; and most of 
them are simply empty shells, gutted of all 
machinery and furnishings. An industrial 
man of Lille, just come to Paris on a mission 
of civilian relief, tells me that a committee 
of townspeople has lately made a jury 
estimate of the damage to the triangle. 
Covering everything, including the house- 
hold furniture and stocks commandeered 
by the Germans, the lead, steel and copper 
ripped from their proper places and sent 
back to make munitions, and finally the 
great and most important item of machin- 
ery, the estimate is nearly half a billion 
dollars. 

We come then to Lens, a great coal- 
mining center of the north— its Scranton or 
Wilkes-Barre, as Lille was its Pittsburgh. 
The city proper had only about 25,000 in- 
habitants, but it was surrounded by a 
fringe of cifés or corons—smaller mining 
villages— which must have had a population 
four or five times as great. This district 
used to yield 15,000,000 tons of coal a 
year, and there were important factories 
too. Lens itself is gone for all practical 
purposes. After a rapid one-day inspec- 
tion of its fringe of small towns I estimate 
that more than half their buildings are in 
such a state that they must be torn down 
to their foundations. 


The Census of Ruin 


The Germans before they left gave Kul- 
tur treatment to every mine in the Lens 
district. Some they destroyed by blowing 
up the workings, and others by flooding. 
Not a mine escaped. When I was there at 
the end of October French engineers were 
just beginning to make an estimate of the 
damage and of the work needed to make 
them produce again. ‘‘Even if we had the 
ready money, the machinery and the 
labor,” said one of them to me, “it would 
be a matter of perhaps two years to get all 
these mines to working.” 

Roughly tributary to Lens were a num- 
ber of rich towns whose manufactures were 
operated by Lens coal. Most of these 
cities we in America know by their old 
romantic names or by features of their 
architecture; the French knew them by 
their production. However, as we travel 
south and west along the old line the first 
great town is an exception. Arras 
25,000—existed mainly by the grain trade, 
and also did a little business with tourists 
who came to see the beautiful Gothic Town 
Hall, now a heap of pulverized stone, and 
the unique Spanish-built Grande Place, 
now a crazy grotesque. One-third of the 
buildings, and those the better ones, must, 
I estimate, come down — if they are not 
already dust heaps. In one-third the 
foundations and framework may still serve 
to hold up new surfaces and floors. Of the 
other third not a single building has es- 
caped some damage. 

Bapaume and Péronne—3000 and 5000 
inhabitants—on the old battlefield of the 
Somme, are now geographical locations 
and memories. Not a building in either has 
survived. Albert—-7500 inhabitants— is 
virtually no more. Many of the walls 
stand, but they must come down. I do not 
see how a house, a factory or a shop in this 
town can be patched up for use. Amiens 
96,000-— was never quite taken by the Ger- 
mans, though they did their best last 
spring. It has suffered, however, from in- 
tensive bombardment, and several millions 
of dollars’ worth of property was destroyed, 
including the best factories. Following 
their policy of ruining a rival, the Germans, 
other things being equal, always picked a 
factory to bombard. As all the world of 
art knows, that cathedral which architects 
call the Parthenon of the Gothic got off 
rather lightly—only part of the apse and 
one chapel destroyed. 

Cambrai with about 30,000 inhabitants 
was said to have before the war the greatest 
proportion of wealth to the population of 
any city in France. The Germans in re- 
treating destroyed most of the factories 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Attention! 


—If you are a haberdasher 


and you want to make up quickly what 
the war has cost you, a Kahn Tailoring 
department will probably net you more 
instant profit per square foot of floor 
space than anything you could add. It 
fits exact/y with your business — no in- 


vestment — no added expense. 


—If you are a merchant tailor 


war-worn with labor and overhead and 
woolen investment worries, the Kahn 
Tailoring Company will take the 
We have 


a way whereby all your old customers 


weight off your shoulders. 


will be as well satisfied, many new cus- 
tomers brought to you, you will be re- 
lieved of your heavy investment — and 


you will make more money. 


—If you are the leading merchant 
in your locality 


you know the value of associating your 
name with unquestioned quality. For 
over thirty years Kahn Tailored -to- 
Measure clothes have been recognized 
as the “‘gold-standard” in the tailoring 
held; and the Kahn line will add still 


more to your established prestige. 

In the making of Kahn Tailored-to- 
Measure Clothes, even during the re- 
cent stress of war conditions, we have 
not departed from our ironclad policy 
of using on/y pure woolens, of insisting 
on the finest of tailoring down to the 
minutest details, und of accepting only 
the best type of representation. We will 
not alter this policy. Quality with us 
must always determine our course, and 
this will apply nowhere more strongly 
than in the selection of those in whose 
hands we entrust the reputation of our 


label. 


KAHN ~- TAILORING ~ 


VF INDIANAPOLIS 
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HAKERDASHERS -TAILVRS- MERCHANTS 





Four million returned and demo- 
bilized soldiers are looking for this la- 
bel. For more than two years the 
Kahn label has been first in the minds 
of American officers everywhere — 
more than seventy-five thousand Kahn 
‘Tailored-to- Measure uniforms were 


bought, during the emergency, by 


American officers. In all American 
cantonments and army concentrations, 
young American stalwarts have had it 
hammered into them through the un- 
conscious precedent of their officers 
that KAHN CLOTHES EXCEL. 
Other millions of older men, and still 
other millions of youngsters just com- 
ing on have had burned into them dur- 
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“y 
ing the war a new respect for “‘the label 
that went over the top with the boys.” 
All of which means a terrific demand 
for Kahn Clothes—a market which 
can not be met even by our present ex- 
cellent dealer organization. 
We therefore want hundreds of 
additional dealers to sell Kahn 
‘Tailored -to- Measure Clothes 
to the host of Americans now 
urgently demanding them. 
Write us. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
and—for no conceivable military reason 
the four or five solid blocks of the most 
valuable property in the center of the city. 
For the rest the town escaped with a few 
houses blown up by shells. Of course it 
had been looted of everything movable and 
of value. Douai, which I did not see on my 
recent journey through the towns just lib- 
erated by the British, is said to be from 
one-third to one-half destroyed. It had 
33,000 inhabitants and important factories. 
It is safe to say that the machinery went 
back to Germany long ago. I got only a 
glimpse into Valenciennes; the British were 
still fighting for a passage into the town. 
As it was taken largely by house-to-house 
fighting, involving artillery, and as the 
Germans for several days after its capture 
harassed it with heavy-artillery fire, to say 
that it is at least one-third destroyed 
would probably be a conservative estimate. 
Valenciennes had 31,000 inhabitants and 
was an iron-manufacturing city.  Iron- 
manufacturing machinery and tools were 
especially needed by Germany, and the 
factories that stand are probably shells. 

Passing over several towns of minor im- 
portance we come to St.-Quentin with 
52,000 inhabitants, of which very little re- 
mains. Making a jump southeastward we 
reach the great town of Rheims—110,000 
which I looked over on the day after the 
Germans pulled up stakes. It was never 
held by the enemy, so that the inhabitants 
got out a great deal of the movable property 
before the intensive bombardment of last 
March, designed to ruin the city. I de- 
cided after a brief survey that the building 
in Rheims that did not have to come down 
to its foundations before reconstruction 
was a happy exception. In that I was con- 
firmed later by one of the inhabitants who 
had made a more careful survey. Rheims 
is the center of the champagne industry 
and its cellars hold uncounted wealth in old 
vintages. When the city was evacuated the 
French Government considered carting 
It found that the job 


this wine away. 
would take one thousand motor trucks 
three years! The wine was left. Probably 


most of it was saved, but many of the cel- 
lars were blown up by great 380 shells; 
millions of accumulated wealth was so de- 
stroyed. The expensive apparatus for 
champagne making is mostly gone. 


A Local Illustration 


South and west of the St.-Quentin- 
Rheims line lies part of the district which 
the Germans turned into a howling wilder- 
ness in their retirement of 1917. At the 
time they spared the greater part of 
Noyon—7000 inhabitants; but when they 
retired this last time they just about fin- 
ished it off. When I saw Roye—4300—in 
1917 at least half of the town was gone; 
since then the Germans have destroyed the 
rest. Of Chauny—11,000—only one suburb 
is left, and that includes none of the fac- 
tories. Just beyond, as we follow the flee- 
ing Germans, comes Laon—15,000—of 
which I have no direct news at this moment. 
It was, however, a key to the whole military 
position in North- ; ‘entral France, and its 
environs were the field of battle after bat- 
tle. I imagine, without knowing, that 
little is left of the city. Soissons— 15,000 
is about two-thirds destroyed; and this 
enumeration, finally, does not take into 
account hundreds of towns running from 
500 to 2500 inhabitants, whose aggregate 
value was greater than that of the cities 
I have mentioned. 

For want of space I shall not carry this 
enumeration any further; when we reach 
Rheims we have covered less than half the 
distance along the old line between Nieu- 
port and Belfort. It must be said in the 


interests of truth that the region from 
Rheims eastward suffered relatively less 
than the region that I have roughly de- 
scribed—though places like Verdun and its 


a dreadful mess. Further, it 
either industrially or agri- 
that region alone is 


environs are 
was not so ri h, 
culturally. Still, in 


many and many a San Francisco. 

Let me make, offhand, a rough compari- 
son: 

An enemy, finally expelled by all the 
strength we have both in men and in 
wealth, has invaded the United States. He 
has seized or many times overrun, in the 
course of four years, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and parts of New Jersey. He has 
utterly ruined, by blowing off the top soil 


and turning the surface into humps, about 
one-fifth of the best farming land in this 
district. Of the rest not more than one- 
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tenth is in such shape that cultivation can 
be resumed without preliminary work of 
shell extraction and grading. He has 
destroyed perhaps about two-thirds of the 
farmhouses. Except for Philadelphia he 
has banged up the cities of the district so 
that part of them are utterly down, and the 
one that has escaped half-destroyed—as 
San Francisco was—is fortunate. Pitts- 
burgh and its suburbs are utter ruins—the 


factories and mills and the houses and 
churches. Every coal mine in Pennsyl- 
vania has been blown up or flooded. 


Philadelphia, except for a ruined building 
here and there, has escaped destruction; 
but all the valuable personal property and 
virtually all the machines in the factories 
of the city and its suburbs have been car- 
ried away. 

There, I think, you have a rough parallel, 
taking into consideration the relative 
wealth and resources of the United States. 
However, I am drawing it a little mild if 
anything. Besides this district of the north 
France has only one coal region, and that 
inferior. In French industrial economics 
it would correspond roughly tothe Colorado 
coal and iron fields. We have, besides the 
Pennsylvania region, the mining manufac- 
turing district along the Great Lakes. Yes, 
I am sure that the comparison is mild. 


Germany Must Pay 


Suppose that we had been through four 
years and a quarter of a most intense war, 
fought on our own territory, that nearly 
half of the men between eighteen and 
forty-five had been killed or in some man- 
ner crippled; that the railroads had run to 
seed; that the factories in the district not 
invaded had, wherever their nature per 
mitted, been turned into munition works 
and must be turned back again; that the 
land not in the agricultural district had 
degenerated for lack of care and of ferti 
lizer; that the greater part of the national 
shipping had been sunk without replace- 
ment; suppose that on top of all this we 
had to restore Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and a part of New Jersey, and do it in a 
hurry lest we be left behind in the race of 
nations—here you have an American par- 
allel for the quandary of France. Again I 
say I do not feel that I am drawing this 
any too’strongly. 

How is France going about it? 

In the first place it seems inconceivable 
to me—and it must be inconceivable to 
those statesmen of the Allied nations and 
the United States now sitting at Ver 
sailles—that Germany should not pay the 
mere money expense of the restoration of 
France. If she does not, and is not herself 
invaded, she has won the war as surely as 
though she had taken Paris and signed the 
peace treaty in French territory. Of that | 
personally have no fear. Germany will 
pay. But that does not cover the problem. 


It is one of those economic questions which 


get clear beyond consideration of that 
mere counter, money, and down to the true 
basis of things—the values of days of labor 
and of raw materials. With the money 
alone France would be as helpless as a 
hungry man with a thousand dollars in his 
pocket thrown upon a desert island. 

First, and rightly, she intends to get into 
some semblance of full production that 
agriculture upon which forty per cent of 
her population depends. In a previous 
article I have told something of the system, 
already beginning to work, for getting the 
farms of the invaded and devastated regions 


back to production. However, this, by far 
the most spectacular feature, does not 
express the whole quandary of French 


agriculture. In spite of government en- 
couragement the preductiveness of France 
per acre, even in the districts behind the 
lines, has gone steadily down. There was 

little rise in 1918 because the govern- 
ment was straining every resource to meet 
the food shortage; but in most staple crops 
the production per acre in the uninvaded 
districts has fallen off by at least a quarter. 

This is caused partly by the lack of labor 
and of horses, and partly by the shortage 
in fertilizer. Before the war France, which 
has no fertilizer deposits of her own, used 
some Alsatian potash, but mostly North 
African phosphates and Chilean nitrates. 
The potash was cut off at the outbreak of 
the war. Chile is far away, and the ship- 
ping situation became critical; moreover, 
much of the Chilean nitrate export had to 
be used for explosive. France might have 
done well enough with North African phos- 
phates, which come from her own colonies, 
had it not been for the shipping crisis and 
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for the especial acuteness of the submarine 
war in the narrow Mediterranean waters. 
Moreover, she went short on animal fer- 
tilizers. A great part of her horses had gone 
to the Front and her other livestock was 
shrinking. 

If she could, France would at once rush 
on to her land great quantities of fertilizer 
in order to get it back. But here, while 
treating of solutions, I run against another 
an m, leading perhaps to the great so- 
ution— Where will she get the shipping? 
Unlike England and the United States she 
has not been able to keep her shipyards 
going to replace sunken tonnage. 

Her agricultural man power will be short 
by nearly a million hands. This would be 
bad enough if it were merely a question of 
taking up French farming where it left off, 
but there is much work of restoration to do 
in addition. The answer to that is machin- 
ery—tractor plows and harvesters used by 
many small farmers on the codperative 
plan. The machinery of the north is gone 
or ruined, and much of that in the center 
and south worn with use and with the dif- 
ficulty in getting repairs made during a 
war. Germany stands with her factories 
comparatively undamaged and her coal 
mines all working, ready to make machinery 
on order. The French, humanly, do not 
want to buy of Germany. They look to the 
United States in the hope that during the 
shipping scramble after the war they may 
get the tonnage for the necessary machines, 
and in the further hope that the rather 
unaccommodating and indifferent Amer- 
ican exporter may adapt his ways to Euro- 
pean habits and necessities. 

Hand in hand with the agricultural res- 
titution of the north goes the housing 

problem. The refugees returning will face 

coe ool a little analogous to those of 
frontier days in the old West. First of all 
there is land-clearing to do; then crops must 
go in; and all that before one can think of 
building himself a comfortable farmhouse. 
Meantime, one must get the shelter of a 
log house, a sod house—anything to tide 
over the ground-breaking period. To give 
even temporary shelter will be a task al- 
most beyond the present strength of France. 
In the few villages that remain untouched 
people will be packed together as tightly 
as health and decency permit. In half- 
ruined villages roofs will be thrown over 
intact corners of the ruins. Vaulted cellars, 
roofed over, will serve as winter quarters 
until something better is found. 


Standardized Houses 


Fortunately the armies have left behind 
certain structures that will serve as shelters. 
There are Nissen huts, so badly peppered 
with shrapnel that they have not been 
worth taking away. These can be patched 
up. Certain wooden shacks used as offices 
or barracks by the British Army were 
probably not worth the trouble of trans- 
portation when the British moved forward 
to garrison Germany. The peasants or 
their coJperatives will bargain = the sale 
or loan of these. Finally, there are the 
elaborate and comfortable dugouts which 
the Germans during their long stay put in 
for the accommodation of their officers. 
These are at least as sanitary and com- 
fortable as the sod houses that our pioneer 
fathers inhabited. 

Still, that will not solve all the housing 
problem; nor can France tolerate for long 
such conditions for the sturdy farming class, 
which is the backbone of her national life. 

As soon as possible she wants to get the 
farming villages back on earth—not in their 
old solidity and not with their old attrac- 
tiveness of place, that have been shaking 
themselves together for five or six cen- 
turies, for that is impossible; but in such 
condition that men and women can inhabit 
them with decency and comfort. 

One of the innumerable societies that are 
springing up to handle the work of restora- 
tion has a plan which seems to commend 
itself te the authorities, and which will 
doubtless be followed if France can spare 
the energy. Just now the American idea of 
standardization has taken hold of the im- 
agination of France. The new participle, 
“standardizé” sparkles in every conver- 
sation one holds on the business of recon- 
struction. This plan provides for both 
temporary and permanent housing on the 
cheapest and most efficient lines. 

To begin with, the government if it 
follows this plan will not permit the owner 
to suit his fancy in the size and design of 
such movable parts as doors and windows, 
or such standard parts as beams and 
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stringers. For the rebuilding of the north- 
ern villages the government will dictate that 
doors and windows shall be made in two or 
three standard sizes, and beams and string- 
ers in three or four standard lengths 
according to the size of the house one in- 
tends to replace. Before France gets round 
to rebuild his house the farmer will be 
established in a temporary structure with 
doors, windows and odd parts all standard 
in size and shape. -One part of this structure 
will be his house, and the other his barn. 
When the brick or stone shell of his new 
house is completed the farmer will be moved 
out temporarily, while the doors, floors, 
roof and windows of the temporary struc- 
ture are set into the permanent one. This 
finished, what is left of the temporary 
structure will be knocked down and taken 
to the next stop, where it will be fitted 
again with standardizé parts. The plan 
looks appealing on paper; the only thing 
against it is the question whether in this 
emergency France can enforce a scheme so 
elaborate. 

So much for the broad lines of agricul- 
tural restoration. It is simple after all in 
comparison with the problem of rebuilding 
and putting into operation the ruined 
Pittsburghs, Scrantons and Wilkes-Barres 
of the busy northern industrial districts. 
That is a subject for a whole encyclopedia. 


Codperative Ventures 


In a previous article I have shown how 
in restoring northern French agric ulture 
the government is encouraging the farmers’ 
coéperatives. Together they will cultivate 
such fields as the devastation of war has 
spared. The first government advances in 
money will be used in buying tools, which 
will be divided among the coéperators or 
owned by the whole coéperative when the 
devastated ground is finally restored to cul- 
tivation and farm life strikes its old pace. 

Now, both the government and such in- 
dustrials as have expressed themselves seem 
favorable to a simils ar plan among the 
manufacturers. In any given district there 
will be some factories comparatively un- 
touched by the war—the buildings stand- 
ing and only a few of the machines taken 
away by the Germans. These factories 
must be started as soon as the necessary 
repairs can be made and the personnel re- 
called. Instead of letting one man hog it 
all, however, there is a general sentiment 
for a coéperative beginning on the lines of 
the farm plan. That may not result in 
anything; but when it comes to resuming 
work in the newly built factories or in 
those newly equipped with machines to 
replace those taken by the Germans the 
only way to avoid most grievous injustice 
is the coéperative plan. 

Let us say that ten establishments were 
making the same product at Sedan, which, 
I hear to-day, was destroyed by the Ger- 
mans before the Americans took it. The 
ten factories are all gone, buildings and 
machinery together. When we rebuilt San 
Francisco everyone could, roughly speak- 
ing, begin at once. Still roughly speaking, 
there were builders and materials enough 
to go round. That is not true of this in- 
finitely greater calamity. There is not in 
the world enough material, machines or 
builders to go round. It will be a work of 
years. What, without injustice, can Sedan 
do about it all? If Lefévre, by pull or the 
use of ready money which he may have left 
from the wreckage of his fortunes, gets first 
choice of workmen and materials it is an 
injustice to Brun, next on the list, who may 
have to wait for a year; and still more so 
to Dufour, who may have to wait two or 
three years. In such a state of affairs the 
very communities would be fighting one 
against the other—Cambrai wasting energy 
and money to get ahead of Douai, La 
Bassée trying to beat out Armentiéres. 

By the coéperative plan each factory as 
it is rebuilt will be taken over not at first by 
its original owner but by the group of men 
engaged in the same business in the dis- 
trict. To this temporary company will be 
given the first funds allocated from the 
German restitution indemnity; it will pay 
for buildings, machinery and tools. So 
when the first factory is set up and fur- 
nished—when enough houses are patched 
up or rebuilt to hold the workers—the co- 
operative owners will install their foremen 
and the personnel which they have had re- 
leased from military service on the “Brit- 
ish plan.” As the next building is finished 
and furnished they will again install per- 
sonnel and go ahead. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

This scheme will present many obstacles, 
some of them doubtless at present unfore- 
seen; but it seems to be the best practical 
method of restoring industry with a mini- 
mum of confusion and injustice. It has gen- 
erally the support of the authorities and of 
most of the industrial men with whom I 
have talked since France realized that she 
was going to have the north back again. 

The financing of the plan is not simple. 
We know nothing at this moment of the 
real condition inside of Germany. That she 
can pay spot cash is of course impossible. 
The bill of damages will be collected grad- 
ually, by some scheme of impost on her 
industries or her customs. This future ex- 
pectation must be turned into ready cash 
by government credits or by loans. Though 
the sum involved is immense, though the 
transaction is complex, this part of the 
work presents fewer real problems than 
the actual task of rebuilding. 

As soon as demobilization begins, there- 
fore, almost the first workmen released 
from the army will be quarrymen, brick- 
layers, and in general members of the 
heavier building trades. Fortunately North- 
ern France has good and extensive quarries, 
and plenty of brick clay. While they are 
working on the raw material the German 
prisoners—if France gets the terms which 
her northern industrials want—will be set 
to the heavy and disagreeable task of clear 
ing up the ruins. What this means any old 
resident of San Francisco knows and I re- 
peat that there are dozens of San Fran- 
ciscos in this ruined region of the north. 
The millions of tons of hopelessly powdered 
brick and stone will be carted away; the 
seared and twisted iron girders or steel 
parts of factory plants will be turned over 
to the junkmen—a boom is expected in 
that trade. Such brick and stone as keep 
their old shape will be cleaned of mortar 
and stacked up for future use. Behind will 
follow the builders 

Of them there will be an appalling scar- 
city in France. The demand of course will be 
unprecedented, and France has lost from a 
third toa half of her effective man power in 
the war. Which introduces the trouble- 
some problem of labor after the war 

For common rough labor there will be an 
unprecedented demand; it takes only a 
superticial survey of the northern country 
to see that. Most of the very land must be 
releveled by the hard work of the grader. 
Even the German prisoners will not be 
enough; and there is a proposal afoot to 
draw labor in the first year from the parts 
of the British and American Armies that 
are waiting to be sent home. Of course these 
to their army pay would 
receive wages on the European scale— the 
French labor unions, if no one else, would 

etothat. Even this may not be sufficient. 





men in addit 


The Expected Influx of Labor 


A great influx is expected from Italy. 
That country has not suffered much physi 
cally from the war, since her Great Line of 
the first two or three years ran along moun- 
tainous and comparatively waste country. 
Italy, with an increasing population and no 
coal or iron for intensive industries, has 
always sent forth her surplus labor to work 
in other lands. Every spring before the war 
we cleared at Ellis Island thousands of semi- 
migratory It workmen. They went 
not only to America but to North Africa, 
to South America and even to Australia. 
Fortunately for France, Italy is strong in 
the building trades; she will send up stone 
masons, among the best in the world, brick- 
lavers and carpenters. An influx of some 
kind is expected from the provinces of disin- 











tegrating Russia, like the Ukraine; and 
even perhaps f1 wn Slavic Austria 
As things stand now it seems that many 


of these men wiil come to stay. Never 
densely populated, as Continental countries 
go, France has seen her population, through 
violent death and through children unborn, 
shrink by three millions since the war. By 
the law of populations this will be made up 
through immigration. A few thousand 
British soldiers, liking the French land and 
the chance to own property, may linger be- 
hind when the war is over; but most of the 
demobilized British who wish to emigrate 
will go to the colonies, where opportunities 
are gre oe It is useless for the French to 
expect that Americans in any number will 
settle sdows among them; the wage scale is 


too low in comparison with that at home. 
The settlers who will come to settle down, 
to marry the surplus women of France and 
to bring new strains into her old blood will 
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come mainly from Italy, West Russia and 
the Balkans. For the first time in her his- 
tory France will have an immigration prob- 
lem; and even Socialists as farsighted ¢ as 
Albert Thomas stand for immediate immi- 
gration laws on the selective principle— not 
exclusion, but exclusion of undesirables. 

To say that in the rebuilding period 
there will be a lack of labor does not, how- 
ever, state the problem. The demand will 
be for members of the building trades, and 
for heavy, common labor at the compara- 
tively low wages which such labor com- 
mands. A nation trying to swing back as 
fast as possible into her tadustvial pace 
does not want to make a ditch digger out of 
a weaver or a stone breaker out of a pattern 
maker. What she wants is to restore as 
quickly as possible his loom to the weaver 
and his factory to the pattern maker, and 
to get them to work at production 

And from the worker's point of view a 
good proportion of the industrial popula- 
tion is incapable of the hard work whi h re- 
building the north involves. A part of the 
weavers must be waiting for their looms 
not only in the north but in that great cen 
tral district where all available factories 
have been turned into munition works and 
must now be turned back again. So while 
the north is crying for labor and yet more 
labor for the purposes of clearing and build 
ing there may be unemployment, disturb 
ances and necessity for relief among the 
industrial population not only of the south 
and center but of the north itself. 


The Demand for Machinery 


As the factories go up the demand for 
machinery will begin. The Lille-Roubaix 
Tourcoing triangle forms an exception to 
the general problem. There the demand 
for machinery will not have to wait for re 
building As I have explained before these 
cities suffered very little from shell, con 
flagration and the obvious violences of war 
But the Germans did strip them of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery. To ask Germany to put that 
same identical machinery back is useless 
In the hasty process of dismantling and 
shipping under war conditions it all suf 
fered, doubtless, great deterioration. To 
dismantle and ship it again, and again to 
set it up in the triangle would just about 
finish it 

Moreover, the Germans undoubtedly did 
not set up much of it in its original form. 
It was scattred in sections and parts 
through Germany, to replace machinery 
broken down through wear, tear and ig 
norant handling, or to be made over into 
munitions machinery. Getting it back as it 
was would be like trying to unscramble 
eggs. Germany must keep it-—and pay for 
it But the restoration to industry of even 
this Lille triangle will mean a demand for 
machinery such as the world never saw 
before—and just at a time when most of 
the machine makers of the world have to 
change their plants from war factories to 
peace factories. 

Yet many French industrial men with 
whom I have talked are wondering just 
now if this universal replacement of French 
machinery may not be a blessing in di 
guise. French industry, they say, was get 
ting behind the times in both its methods 
and its machinery; here is the chance to 
replace the 1908 model with the 1918 model 
They profess to have seen a great light 
when, even before the United States en 
tered the war, some of our advanced and 
scientific factory managers assumed the 
task of making the munition works of the 
center produce the maximum output with 
the minimum effort. The continuous pro 
cesses and the standardizé parts which they 
introduced, compared with the methods 
and apparatus in factories working on the 
old methods, were a revelation. They hope 
that some of these experts and others now 
in the Army will be left behind for a few 
years when our Army goes home 

And they especially hope that the ma 
chine makers of the United States will bestir 
themselves to meet as far as possible the 
French demand. They do not want to buy 
their new machinery from Germany; yet 
there sits Germany ready to begin manu 
facture. The German coal mines are not 
blown up, the factories still stand; at very 
worst the plants need only the readjust 
ment which transfers them from war fac 
tories. With her intensive organization it 
is safe to say that Germany wil! get ready 
to work in a very short time. Furthermore 
Germany was the great machine manu 
facturer of Europe. Still further, noscruples 
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How it Feels to Earn 


$1000 a Week 


By a Young Man Who Four Years 


OW does it feel to « arn $1000 week ? 
a low it feel to have earned 
$200,000 in four vears? Tlow do 


it feel to be free from money wor 


ries? Llow does it feel to have everything 
one can want These are questions | shall 
answer for the benefit of my reader out of 
my own personal experience And I shall try 
to explain, simply and clearly, the secret of 


what my friends call my phenomenal succe 
Let me begin four years ago At that 

time my wife and | and our two babies were 

living on my earnings of twenty-five dollar 


a week. We occupied a tiny tlat, wore the 


simplest clothes, had to be satistied with the 
cheapest entertainment —and dreamed sweet 
drea of the time when | should be eart 
fifty dollars a week. That was the limit of 
1 imbition Indeed, it seemed to be the 
| t of my possibilities. For | was but an 
iverage man, without influential friend 


without a liberal education, without a domi 


nating personality, and without mone 
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$30,000. My second year paid mm 

My third year netted me $ U.000 
Last year, due to increased costs of mat 
rial my profits wert only $50,000, though 
my volume of business increased New 
plans which I< 

y profits for the present fiscal year up to 
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$1000.00 in his first three me 
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| In fact, to earn $1000.00 in three mont! t is necessary to average 
| only two sales per hour each working day H 
| Lhe ume averave tor one hour a dav of spare tim ring ibo | 
| $30.00 a month extra—more tha Dollar an Hour profit 
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Until recently all 
Faust Instant Coffee 
(known “over there” 
as U.S. Trench Coffee) 
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Victory now en- 
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supply the public 
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or prejudices are going to keep her from 
trading with France. On the day before 
Lille was voluntarily evacuated by the 
Germans salesmen arrived with quantities 
of newly manufactured Allied flags, which 
they sold at enormous prices to the inhab- 
itants, who would want them next day 
when the Allies made their entrance. 

England cannot possibly meet all this 
demand, especially since the factories of 
Belgium will also need to be refurnished. 
Moreover, the French do not wish to do 
all this important business with any single 
European country, no matter how friendly 
that country may be. She looks frankly 
toward us, in the hope that we will turn 
some of our energy into this field. Irvin 
Cobb invented the motto, ‘‘Wanted: a 
Foolproof War.” By that he referred to 
the hundreds of useless and busybody com- 
missions and special agents who cluttered 
things up in the period when we were find- 
ing our way. But there is one kind of com 
missioner or special agent which the French 
want to see at this moment. They would 
welcome American machine manufacturers 
who, as individuals or as bodies, come to 
study French needs and to make plans to 
meet them. Most of the French do not 
know, however, how far behind Europeans 
in general we have fallen in our export- 
trade methods—how little we study the 
markets and adapt ourselves to the ‘needs 
of our customers, and how rudimentary is 
our system for extending those long-time 
credits whieh are essential for doing busi 
ness with Europe. 


Getting now toward some of the more 
remote aspects of reconstruction, the entire 
industrial element of France finds itself 
cutiialde exercised over the question of 
raw materials. For the first two or three 
years after the war most raw materials are 
going to be scarce. Take wool: The French 
sheep herds have shrunk by at least a third, 
and even in peacetime she had to import 
much wool for her factories. Where now 
shall she get her wool? Through war con- 
ditions the production of such regions as 
Argentina and Australia has gone down. 
Moreover, such is the shortage of clothing 
in the world brought about by the pover- 
ties of war that peace will be followed 
by an unprecedented demand from the 
weavers of all the civilized world— England 
especially. 


Slaughtered Industry 


France was an important manufacturer 
of linens. She raised little of her own flax; 
her supply came mostly from Russia. A 
German report on the Russian flax situa- 
tion is just to hand. It shows that the 
culture of this commodity has almost ceased 
in Russia; shows further that Germany is 
jumping in to get what supply there is. 
With Great Britain, Germany and probably 
Belgium bidding for the scant supply in the 
first year or so after the war, where does 
France come off? So it goes through a long 
list of materials, including fertilizer, the 
livestock to replenish the French herds of 
horned cattle, now shrunken by at least 
one-third, and raw silks. 

If we institute at once the war after the 
war and cutthroat competition the bulk of 
the raw materials will go to the nation hav- 
ing the greatest amount of ready resources 
in money and productive power, and espe- 
cially in shipping. And that nation will 


not be France. The work of getting the 
north ready to produce will strain in the 
next few years every resource she has 

even if Germany pays in full. 
one might say she has none. 


Of shipping 
In the division 


January 11,1919 


of functions among the Allies it was agreed 
that England and afterward the United 
States should do the shipbuilding. So the 
French merchant fleet has shrunken under 
the submarine campaign, and without re 
placement. 

On the other hand the French authorities 
of the Ministry of Commerce have pointed 
out that the danger of unrestricted com- 
petition is not all on their side. Owing to 
the demand for steel and more steel to keep 
up the war, England, the United States and 
Germany are producing an unprecedented 
quantity of rough and coarse iron products 
The steel men of these countries will be 
under temptation to keep their plants 
working at the present output and so to 
glut the market; therein lies the possibility 
of disturbance and panic. 


The Mutations of War 


The first two years after the war, in 
short, will test the sincerity of the league-of- 
nations idea. Most of the free peoples who 
threw everything they had of life and treas- 
ure into this struggle did it with an idea of 
ending if possible the pernicious human 
habit of war. For this the individual was 
willing to sacrifice all his interests, even 
his life. So quaint are human mental pro- 
cesses that we think of the resumption of 
peace as a period when self-interest, na- 
tional and individual, must again run riot. 
This question of raw materials may be the 
first test to show whether that new idea, 
upon which so much of the future of our 
race depends, can weather peace as it has 
weathered war. 


Returning to the material question of the 
reconstruction in Northern France: One 
must not think that in our time that busy 
and attractive bit of Europe will ever be 
put back on the map as it was. In the first 
place there is the loss of the irreplaceable 
Rheims Cathedral, Laon Cathedral, Sois 
sons Cathedral, the Arras Town Hall and 
Grande Place, the Castle of Coucy-le 
Chateau, and a hundred less-known build 
ings of the great Gothic period whose bones 
strew the border. In the second place most 
of these substantial towns had been gather 
ing substance for hundreds of ye ars. T hat 
cannot be put back in a generation. 

Finally, there is a significant line which 
one keeps meeting in the guide books of 
Northern France. Again and again they 
say something like this: ‘“‘The town, in the 
middle ages, was a renowned center of the 
weaving industry and the cloth trade. De 
stroyed by the Spaniards in 15—, it never 
recovered its prosperity and shrank to its 
present proportions.” In communities as 
old as these much of the substance and 
wealth are a matter of habit. People cling 
to them when in the free flow of economi 
life other places would serve better. Such 
a calamity as this brings a readjustment 
along economic lines. Certain cities will 
shrink almost out of existence; certait 
small towns will grow into cities. And 
most of the old solid substantiality will be 
unknown in our time. For long years 
rather flimsy brick and wood will house 
people who lived once between thick stone 
walls; and the churches, the museums and 
the municipal buildings which were once 
their pride must wait the accumulated 
energy of another half century of industry. 
San Francisco, city of a half century of 
growth, we could put back in five years 
better than before. That cannot be done 
in Northern France. She has been growing 
too long; and in proportion to the size and 
wealth of her nation the calamity 
great. 
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hy Live An Inferior Life? 


Conscious Evolution can easily and quickly demonstrate to you that you are only half as dynamic, 
vital, brave, authoritative, forceful, lively, dominant, courageous, self-reliant, daring, progressive, mas- 
terful, aroused, powerful and creative as you easily may become, through higher personal evolution. 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Real Pleasure and Real Life? 


Conscious Evolution can quickly show you that 
you are only half as alive as you must be to real- 
ize the higher joys and complete benefits of living 
in full, and that you are only half as well as you 
should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as 
ambitious as you may be and only half as well 
developed as you ought to be. 

Conscious Evolution can easily and quickly give 
your powers new and higher values. With only 
blind evolution to lead you, life means less pleas- 
ure, less profit, less money, less health, less power, 
less energy, less joy, less success and less life in 
every respect. 


Become Dynamic-Supreme 


1 

No matter who or what you are, whether young 
or old, strong or weak, ill or well, highly educated 
or unlettered, a recognized success or a moderate 
personality, whether you graduated from univer- 
sities and colleges such as Yale, Harvard, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford or merely from a country school, 
Conscious Evolution can demonstrate to you that 
you possess not one-half the creative, thinking, reasoning, 
memorizing, planning, concentrating power, penetration 
power, or logic sensing and sc heming power whic h you may 
easily acquire through self evolution. In fact, Conscious 
Evolution can prove that you have thus far relied solely on 
blind evolution, and Conscious Evolution can demonstrate 
to you that you may easily and quickly double your mental 
power, bodily power, health power, heart power, nerve 
power, brain power, executive power and business power. 


A New and Higher Life 
Awaits You Now 


The fact is that regardless of whether you are rich or 
poor, Conscious Evolution can prove to you readily, by 
demonstration, that you are living an inferior life; and you 
owe it to yourself to give Conscious Evolution the oppor- 
tunity to show you the way in which you may completely 
and easily, without inconvenience or loss of time, and with- 
out contrivances, apparatus, c hemicals, study, spec ial 
bathing or dieting, come into possession of a new dynamic 
life, an unusual vigor, a higher type of dominant energy 
and power of personality — a new realization of the meaning 
of life and success. 

Conscious Evolution gives such unlimited courage, con- 
fidence, self-reliance, dominant personality and positive 
will power that the troubles of life seem to dissolve, and the 
joy of existence becomes all the more real, permanent and 
unlimited. 

Conscious Evolution destroys the blues, worry, melan- 
cholia and irritability by creating abundant self power, will 
power and power of life. A new and optimistic 
view of life under these conditions is some- 
thing no one can afford to miss. 


Are you living the full and successful life? 
Why not always be at your very best — thor- 
oughly well, virile, energetic, vital, zealous, 
keen, alert, fearless, dominant, dynamic, mag- 
netic, masterful, creative, supreme? Why not 
invest in yourself? Why not raise yourself 
above the l+vel of blind evolution and make 
the most of your every opportunity? Why not 
improve your power of life? 

The more dynamic your personality, the 
greater is your power of decision, the keener 
is your power of judgment and the more ag- 
gressive is your power of action and the 
greater is your power of reasoning. 

The more dynamic you are, the more pre Th 
cise, exact, definite , clear and positive become e 
your ideas 

A dynamic personality is not only more con- System 
scious of its status or situation in life, but has is as 


a greater power of sensing its environment and effective 
taking advantage of it for 

Your fate—your failure or success—your W. 
position in life is the result of your personal omen 
power. Conscious Evolution canimprove your @§& for 


fate by increasing easily, quickly and wonder- Men 
fully your power of personality. 






Swoboda 





Become an Aggressive, 
Fearless, Positive Personality 


Many men and women have amazing memories, wonderful 
education, excellent health and even unusual strength, many 
are good looking and are good talkers and possess every ad- 
vantage that education plus whatever mere blind evolution 
gives them, and many have read practically every book ever 
written on how to a success and attain a dominant will 
power, and yet these men and women are failures in life, be- 
cause they do not possess a vital, dominant and dynamic 
power of personality. Their energies and knowledge are not 
co-related and activated; they do not possess the dynamic, 
conquering personal power such as Conscious Evolution de- 
velops and which is so essential to intelligent and concrete 
crystallization of the personal factors leading to real creative 
success. 


Why Accept the Crumbs 
Instead of the Rich Prizes of Life? 


Blind evolution means blind fate. Conscious Evolution 
means conscious selection of a better fate. 











Conscious Evolution makes men and women of all ages 
and conditions vitally alive, vitally dominant, vitally ag- 
gressive, vitally well, vitally conscious and vitally ambitious. 

Conscious Evolution gives greater power to live the 
superior life, the better life, the higher life, the more suc- 
cessful life, the life worth while, and the life in complete 
accord with the ultimate laws of life, evolution and creation. 

Conscious Evolution can increase your combative, fight 
ing, aggressive, motive, forward and persistence power. 
Conscious Evolution can increase your power of continuity. 

Conscious Evolution is the easy and direct means to the 
attainment of dominant personality, dominant will, domi- 
nant mind and dominant body. 

Conscious Evolution is the way to a forceful personality, 
forceful mentality, forceful will and forceful mind. 


Attain The Conquering Attitude 
and Type of Personality 


Conscious Evolution can give you the spirit to advance, 
the spirit to do, the spirit to ene the spirit and the 
will and the power to succeed 


Live the creative life, the productive life, the 
fuller life, the life of consequence—be a real 
worthwhile “somebody.” 





Do not be satisfied with the non-productive, in- 
consequential, empty, mediocre, non-creative life. 

Conscious Evolution has given thousands of men and 
women of all ages and conditions a conquering courage, 
genuine self-assertiveness and great power of persistence, 
endurance and concentration, also greater power to learn, 
sense, reason and comprehend. 


Make Your Life Testimonials 
a Triumph ieee 


Conscious Evolution 





Everywhere throughout the 
land, menand women, through 
Conscious Evolution, are se 
cretly and privately advan 
through con 


Conscious Evolution 


ing themselves 
sciously employing the prin 
ciples of evolution. 

Do you intend to admit and ae a al —_ Conacious 
live the inferior life, or do ° 
you intend to join the proces 
sion of men and women in all 
walks of life who are advanc 
ing to higher evolution and 
to higher power and to higher 
success — through progressive ‘ : ey, ana 
and conscious evolution? 

You cannot afford to be 
outdistanced by this proces 
sion of self-evolutionists. ay te the 

Unusual success comes not Evolution hus ¢ ‘*: 
through reading and doing 
only what others have done, 
but through new ideas, new 
equations, new concepts, new 


Conscious Evolution 


creations 
Make yourself forceful, $ 

alive, vital, powerful,dynamic, ; 

constructive, creative 











These Amazing Books Are For You 


Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable 
books which explain his system of Conscious Evolution 
and what it has already done. Write for these books—not 
because Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 262,- 
000 other men and women, not because there is scarcely 
a prominent family in the country that hasn't at least one 
member a pupil of Swoboda. Conscious Evolution is being 
personally used by many of the most prominent physi- 
cians and such men as Charles E. Hughes, the Rocke- 
fellers, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the 
Cudahys, the Swifts, and McAdoos for 
advancing themselves in energy, health, 
vitality and power of personality. 

Write for these books because they 
mean so much to YOU in multiplied liv- 
ing power, earning power and personal 
power. They are big books filled from 
cover to cover with the vital facts about 
yourself and how you can acquire the 
degree of perfection in body and mind 
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SCIENCE OF LIFE show how to double 
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raises the very level of your life and 
mental powers. 

CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE 
SCIENCE OF LIFE supply the key to 
dominant personal power, dominant 
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power, dominant mental power and 
dominant will power. They show how to 
change your aimless and fruitless atti- 
tudes into ambition, inspiration, enthu- 
siasm and the highest success. 

These books show how to amazingly 





increase your power of will and personality, as well as 
your power of body for every action and for every pur- 
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CURLS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and brother in speech, even if he did look 
like a brother that had started out to be a 
sister and got mixed. 

Liver-eating took him in and fed him and 
cut his hair with a pair of sheep shears. 
It was a more or less rough job, because 
ae sheep does not make a man a 
good human barber by any means. But 
Shelley looked at his head in the glass and 
said it was the most beautiful haircut in 
the world. Fussy people might criticize it 
here and there, but they could never say 
it hadn’t really been cut. 

He was so grateful to Liver-eating that 
he promised to stay with him always and 
become a sheep herder. And he did hide 
out there several months till his anguished 
mother found out where he was. After 
having every pond dragged and every bit 
of woods searched for her boy’s body she 
had believed he’d been carried off by kid- 
napers on account of his heavenly beauty, 
and she’d probably have to give ten thou- 
sand dollars for his release. She was still 
looking for a letter from these fiends when 
he learned about his being with Liver- 
eating Johnson and that this wretch had 
committed sacrilege on him. 

It was a harsh blow to know that her pet 
had consorted with such a person, who was 
not only a sheepman but had earned his 
nickname in a way that our best people 
thought not nice. He'd gone home one day 
years ago and found that his favorite horse 
had been took by an Injun. Being a simple- 
mannered man of few words, he just said 
that by sundown to-morrow he would of et 
the liver of the Injun that done the stealing. 
I don’t know, personally, what happened, 
except that he did come back the next 
night with his horse. Anyway no one ever 
begrudged him his title after that. And 
here was Shelley Vane Plunkett, who had 
been carefully raised on fruits and cereals, 
taking up with such a nauseous character 
as a social equal 

Arline had the sheriff start out at once 
for her darling, but Shelley got word and 
beat it farther. He finally got to Seattle, 
where he found various jobs, and kept his 
mother guessing for three years. He was 
afraid she’d make him start the curls again 
if he come home. But finally, when he 
was eighteen, he did come, on her solemn 
promise to behave. But he was no longer 
faced darling that had left, and 


the angel 


he still expected at least one fight a day, 
though no longer wearing what would 
cause fights. He’d formed the habit and 
just couldn’t leave off. A body could 


hardly look at him without starting some- 
thing unpleasant. He was round like a 
barrel now, and tough and quick, and when 
anything did happen to be started he was 
the one that finished it. Also, he’d have 
his hair cut close every five or six days. 
He always looked like a prisoner that had 
started to let it grow about a week before 
he left the institution. Shelley was taking 
no chances, and he used to get a strange, 
glittering look in his eye when he regarded 
little Keats, his baby brother, who was 
now coming on with golden curls just as 
beautiful as Shelley’s had ever been. But 
he done nothing sinister. 

In time he might of settled down and 


become a useful citizen, but right then the 
war broke out, so no more citizen stuff for 
Shelley. It was almost too good to be true 


that he could go to a country where fighting 
was legal; not only that, but they’d give 
him board and lodging and a little spending 
money for doing the only thing he’d ever 
learned to do well. It sure looked like 
heaven. So off he went to Canada and 
enlisted and got sent across and had three 
years of perfect bliss, getting changed over 
to our Army when we finally got unneutral 
so you could tell it. 

Of course his mother was almost more 
anguished about his going to war than 
about having his curls fixed with the sheep 
shears. She said even if he wasn’t shot he 
would be sure to contract light habits in 
France, consisting of native wine and dan- 
cing, and so forth, and she hoped at least 
he could be a drummer boy or something 
safe. 

But Shelley never had a safe moment, I 
guess. No such thing as a quiet sector 
where he was. He fought at the Front, and 


then he'd fight at hospitals every time he 
got took back there for being shot up. He 
was almost too scrappy even for that war. 
He was usually too busy to write, but we 
got plenteous reports of his adventures 


from other men, 
going hard with whatever Germans got in 


his way. And I bet his mother never | 


dreamed that his being such a demon fighter 
was all due to her keeping him in curls so 
long, where he got the habit and come to 
love it for its own sake. 

Anyway he fought and fought and had 
everything happen to him that German 
science had discovered was useful to ex- 
terminate the lesser races, and it finally 
begun to tell on him, hardened as he was 
by fighting from the cradle up, as you 
might say. 

It was a glad day for Arline when she 
got word that he was a broken-down in- 

valid and had landed at an Atlantic Ocean 
port on his way home. She got arrowroot 
gruel and jelly and medicinal delicacies and 
cushions, and looked forward to a life of 
nursing. She hoped that in the years to 
come she could coax the glow of health 
back to his wan cheeks. And I wouldn't 
put it past her—mebbe she hoped she 
could get him to let the golden hair grow 
again, just long enough to make him inter- 
esting as he lay coughing on his couch. 

And Shelley come home, but his idee of 
being an invalid wasn’t anything like his 
mother’s. He looked stout as a horse, and 
merely wished to rest up for a couple weeks 


before getting some other kind of action | 


suited to his peculiar talents. And worse, 
he wasn’t Shelley Vane Plunkett—he was 
Bugs Plunkett; and his mother’s heart 
broke again. He was shaved like a convict 
and thicker through than ever, and full of 
rich outdoor words about what he would 
do to this so-and-so medical officer for not 
letting him back into the scrap. Yes, sir; 
that man is going to suffer casualties right 
up to the limit the minute he gets out of his 
uniform—and him thinking the world is at 
peace once more! Sure, Shelley had been 
shot through the lungs a couple of times, 
and one leg had been considerably altered 
from the original plan, but he had claimed 
he was a better scrapper than ever before 
and had offered to prove it to this medical 
officer right then and there if it could be 
done quiet. But this fair offer had been 
rejected. 

So here he’d come back, not any kind of 
a first-class invalid that would be nice to 


these adventures always 





nurse, but as Bugs Plunkett! }No sooner | 


did he get to town than letters and postal 
cards begun to come addressed to Mr. Bugs 
Plunkett or mebbe B. Plunkett, Esquire; 
and the cards would be from his old pals in 
the trenches, many of whom had worse 
names, even, than Shelley had made for 
himself. 

Also the sick warrior turned down flat 
the arrowroot gruel and Irish-moss custard 
and wine jelly and pale broth. He had to 
have the same coarse food that is et by 
common working people who have had no 
home advantage s, including meat, which is 
an animal poison and corrupts the finer 
instincts of man by reducing him to the 
level of the brutes. So Arline Plunkett 
says. Shelley had it, though, ordering it in 
a bass voice that made the statuary teeter 
Steak was cooked in the Plunkett home for 
the first time since it had been erected, 
notwithstanding the horrible example it set 
to little Keats, who still had golden curls 
as lovely as Shelley’s once had been and 
was fed on fruits and nuts. 

Arline couldn’t of had any pleasant time 
with her wandering boy them three weeks 
he was there, 


him by the awful name of Bugs, with the 


She suffered intensely over | 
the ignominy of this mail, that come to | 


gossips in the post office telling it every- | 


where, so that the boys round the cigar 
store got to calling him Bugs right out 
plain. And her son seeming proud of this 
degradation! 

And she couldn’t get him to protect 
himself from drafts by night. He'd insist 
on having a window wide open, and when 
she’d sneak back to close it so he wouldn't 
catch his death of cold he’d get up and 
court destruction by hoisting it again. And 
once when she'd crept in and shut it a 
second time he threw two shoes through the 
upper and lower parts so it would always be 
open. He claimed he done this in his sleep, 
having got into the habit in the trenches 
when he’d come in from a long march and 
someone would close all the windows. But 
Arline said that this only showed that war 
had made him a rowdy, even in his sleep 
and out of the gentlest-mannered boy that 
ever wore wabuat garments and had a cinch 
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on every prize in the Sunday school; 
though she did not use coarse words like 
that. She told me herself it was time we 
got this other side of what war did to gently 
nurtured youths that had never soiled their 
lips with an oath in their lives until they 
went into war’s hell. She said just that! 

Also Shelley had contracted the vicious 
habit of smoking, which was all a body 
would want to know about war. She said 
he'd have his breakfast in bed, including 
whole slices of ham, which comes from the 
most loathsome of all animals, and would 
then lie and smoke five-cent cigars, often 
burning holes in the covers, which he said 
was another old trench habit—and that 
showed what war done to the untainted 
human soul. Also while smoking in bed he 
would tell little Keats things no innocent 
child should hear, about how fine it feels 
to deflate Germans with a good bayonet. 
Shelley’s cigars, she assured me, was per- 
fectly dreadful in a refined home, where 
they could be detected even in the base- 
ment, 

Little Keats was now thirteen, with big 
joints and calf knees showing undex the 
velvet pants, and I guess his curls was ull 
that persuaded his mother to live, what 
with Shelley having gone to the bad and 
made a name for himself like Bugs. But 
little Keats had fell for his brother, and 
spent all the time he could with him listen- 
ing to unpretty stories of Germans that had 
been fixed up proper the way the good Lord 
meant ’em to be. 

After he’d been home a couple weeks or 
more Shelley begun to notice little Keats 
more closely. 

He looked so much like Shelley had at 
that age and had the same set-on manner 
in the house that Shelley got suspicious he 
was leading the same double life he had 
once led himself. 

He asked his mother when she was going 
to take Keats to a barber, and his mother 
burst into tears in the old familiar way, so 
he said no more to her. But that afternoon 
he took little Keats out for a stroll and 
closely watched his manner toward some 
boys they passed. They went on downtown 
and Shelley stepped into the Owl cigar 
store to get a smoke. When he come out 
little Keats was just finishing up a remark 
to another boy. It had the familiar ring to 
Shelley and was piquant and engaging even 
after three years in the trenches, where 
talk is some free. Keats still had the angel 
face, but had learned surprisingly of old 
English ‘words. 

Then Shelley says to him: “Say, kid, do 
you like your curls?”’ And little Keats says 
very warmly and almost shedding tears: 
“They're simply hell!” 

“*T knew it,” says Shelley. ‘Have many 
fights?” 

‘“*Not so many as I used to,” says Keats. 

“I knew that too,” says Shelley. ‘‘ Now, 
then, you come right along with me.” 

So he marches Keats and curls down to 
Henry Lehman's and says: “Give this poor 
kid a close haircut.” 

And Henry Lehman won't doit. He says 
that Mrs. Plunkett, the time of the scandal 
about Shelley, had warned every barber in 
town that she would have the law on ’em 
if they ever harmed a hair on the head of 
a child of hers; and he was a law-abiding 
citizen. He didn’t deny that the boy 


needed a haircut the worst way in the 
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world, but at his time of life he wasn’t 
going to become an outlaw. 

Keats had nearly broke down at this. 
But Shelley says: “‘All right; come on over 
to the other place.” 

So they go over to Katterson Lee, the 
colored barber, and Katterson tells ’em the 
same story. He admits the boy needs a 
haircut till it amounts to an outrage, but 
he’s had his plain warning from Shelley’s 
ma, and he ain’t going to get mixed up with 
no lawsuit in a town where he’s known to 
one and all as being respectable. 

Shelley then threatened him with bodily 
harm if he didn’t cut that hair off quick, 
and Katterson was right afraid of the 
returned soldier that had fixed so many 
Germans right, but he was more afraid of 
the law, so he got down on his knees to 
Shelley and begged for his life. 

Little Keats was now blubbering, think- 
ing he wasn’t going to be shut of his dis- 
grace after all, but Shelley says: “‘All right, 
kid; I'll stand by you. I’ll do it myself. 
Get into that chair!” 

Of course Katterson couldn’t prevent 
that, so Keats got sunny again and climbed 
into the chair, and Shelley grabbed a pair 
of shears and made a sure-nuff boy of him. 
He got the curls off all right, but when it 
come to trimming up he found he couldn’t 
do a smooth job, and Katterson wasn’t 
there to give him any hints, having run 
from his shop at the beginning of the 
crime so he would have a good alibi when 
hauled into court. So Shelley finally took 
up a pair of clippers, and having learned 
to clip mules he soon had little Keats’ 
whole scalp laid bare. It must of been a 
glorious sight. They both gloated over it a 
long time. 

Then Keats says: ‘‘ Now you come with 
me and we'll show it to mamma!” But 
Shelley says: ‘‘ Not me! I have to draw the 
line somewhere. I shall be far away from 
here to-night. I am not afraid of enemy 
soldiers, for I’ve been up against them too 
often. But there are worse things than 
death, so you'll have to face mamma 
alone. You can tell her I did it, but I will 
not be there to hear you. So good-by and 
God help you!” And Shelley retired to a 
position less exposed. 

That was an awful day for the Plunkett 
home, because little Keats, being left to his 
own resources, tried to use his brain. First 
he gathered up the long shining curls and 
wrapped ’em in a newspaper. Then he 
went out and found Artie Bartell, who is a 
kind of a harmless halfwit that just walks 
the streets and will do anything whatever 
if told, being anxious to please. Keats 
gives Artie a dime to take the curls up to 
his dear mother and tell her that her little 
boy has been run over by a freight engine 
down to the station and these here curls 
was all that could be saved of him. 

Then he hurries home the back way and 
watches, and pretty soon he sees some 
neighbors come rushing to the house when 
they hear his mother scream, so then he 
knows everything is all right. He waits a 
minute or two, ther marches in with his 
hat off. His mother actually don’t know 
him at first, on account of his naked skull, 
but she soon sees it must be he, little 
Keats, and then has hysterics because she 
thinks the freight engine has clipped him 
this way. And of course there was more 
hysterics when she learned the terrible 
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truth of his brother’s infamy. I guess 
Shelley had been wise all right to keep off 
the place at that time, soldier or no soldier. 
But that’s neither here nor there. 

The point is that little Keats may now 
be saved to a life of usefulness and not be 
hanged for murder, thanks to his brother’s 
brave action. Of course Bugs himself is 
set in his ways, and will adorn only posi- 
tions of a certain kind. He’s fine here, for 
instance, just at this time when I got to 
hire all kinds that need a firm hand—and 
Bugs has two. 

Sure, it was him took the job of foreman 
here yesterday. We had quite a little talk 
about things when he come. He told me 
how he released his little brother from 
shame. He said he wouldn’t of done such 
a radical thing except that peace is now 
coming on and the world will no longer 
need such fighting devils as curls will make 
of a boy if let to stay long enough. 

“Keats might have turned out even 
worse than I did,”’ he says, “but if there 
wasn’t going to be any war where he could 
do it legally, what was the use? He'd 
probably sometime have killed a boy that 
called him Goldilocks, and then the law 
might have made it unpleasant for him. I 
thought it was only fair to give him a 
chance to live peaceful. Of course in my 
own case mamma acted for the best with- 
out knowing it. We needed fighters, and I 
wouldn’t have been anything at all like a 
fighter if she hadn’t made me wear those 
curls till my whiskers began to show above 
the surface. In fact I’m pretty sure I was 
a born coward, but those golden strands 
took all that out of me. I had to fight. 

** And see what it did for me in the Army. 
I don’t want to talk about myself, but I 
made a good average fighter and I would 
have been there to the last if I'd had my 
rights. And I simply owe it all to my dear 
mother. You might say she made me the 
man I am. I wouldn’t ever have been 
tough if she’d cut my hair humanely from 
six years on. I certainly hope Keats hasn’t 
gone too long. One of us in a family is 
enough.” 

That’s the way Bugs talks, and it sounds 
right sensible. What I say now is, the idee 
had ought to be took up by the War De- 
partment at Washington, D. C. Let ’em 
pass a law that one boy out of, say, twenty- 
five has got to wear curls till his voice 
changes. By that time, going round in this 
here scenic investiture, as you might say, 
he will be a demon. In peacetimes it may 
add to our crimes of violence, but look what 
it will be when another war comes. We'll 
have the finest line of shock troops the 
world has ever produced, fit and anxious to 
fight, having led an embittered existence 
long enough to make it permanent. No 
line would ever stand against a charge of 
them devils. They would be a great na- 
tional asset and might save the country 
while we was getting ready to begin to 
prepare a couple months after war was 
declared on us. 

Still, I don’t suppose it will be took up; 
and I ain’t got time to go down and preach 
it to Congress personally. 

And now let me tell you one thing: I’m 
going to sleep to-night without a care on 
my mind for the first time in a year. This 
here Bugs unites to the distinction of his 
name a quick and handy nature, and my 
busiest troubles are over. 
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Columbia Graphophone Co. 
N. Y. Edison Co. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Diamond Match Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


American Bridge Co. 


Over 700,000 sold 
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You may order direct from this adver duce A better typewriter is impossibk 
ement, without sending a penny Phe has all the latest improvement It noted 
yuupon brings an Oliver tor free trial for its handsome appearance, rich] na 
\ live green and polished nickel; it 
When the Olhver mie ti ou, let i . Le . | 
| \ ind workmanshy Do you know of any t 
; ” , riter which combine oO man idvantag 
- , _— et offered at h a low price and easy ter 
r 1} Oliver i standard keyboa 
It ( t ee tha is t ‘ Bra Os age a ie eltthnee Glen athe 
it dle [pri il | ly and h in ul 
turn it ress collect. Even the iction ith lightest touch 
out-going transy at Narges \ I the Don't b lon't rent intil you | 
be refunce vestigated, tl fine, economical Olin 
The Ol ! r $57 makes a $100 price that the coupon below brings either an O 
appear extravagant. Remember tl I Prial rther int itior 
not a second-hand or rebuilt ma 
chine. If any typewriter is worth gesseccs wanes 
? ; t t T 4 Ve 4 j * 
$100, it is this brand-new Oliver * THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1011 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IL. 
° . - , pe : a ‘ 
The Oliver Typewriter ape f 
Company os 
° ° l ) if i 
1011 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. rex 
Chicago, Illinois J Do not ' ' 
l Phe il I } 
Canadian Price, $72 [4.01] 
; Name 
Bh bathe s Street Addres 
Save $43 by using this coupon } « State 
4 Occupation or Busines 
p “¥ hie weuccececcocccecceuncuccencucesceucucess 








Let us send you this 
Oliver for free trial 


Then save $43 


rhis is the identical $100 Oliver, Model 
9, our latest and best. We continue to sell 
it under the plan we adopted during the 
war. We learned economies then in selling 
which enable us to save the $43 it formerly 

s to sell you an Oliver. 

We learned that it was unnecessary to 
have great numbers of traveling salesmen 
and numerous, expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were also 

le to discontinue many other super! 


1 tly sales methods. You benefit 

by these ng 
Only our sales plan has changed. Not 
the Olive Our new plan ts to ship direct 


from the factory to you, depending upon 


he Oliver to be its own salesman 





Furthermore, it ‘is as easy to bu 
Oliver as it is to try it. If, after try 


five days, you decide to keep it imerel 


pay $3 per month until the $57 i 
Phis is less than 10¢ pera 


rhis Oliver is being bought by the the 


sands. Our plan, conceived when thi 
country entered the war, has met a tre 


mendous welcome. We have repeatec 
increased our production baciiithe N 
at the left a few of the great concern 


the Oliver. And remember that it is being 


bought by thousands of individual 
has been aptly called the peopl 
writer. 


In every particular, thi pler 1d) 


the finest that 24 year of experience in pro 
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N those homes where the best is considered worth while 
—where an air of comfort, good taste and well-being shows 
a true understanding of the standards of good living—the 
frequent serving of Swift’s Premium Ham is most natural 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 

















Hand Painted Medallion, $2.50 
Frame 254 -Rose Gold, $1.25 
Frame 354 —Oxidized Silver, $1.25 
Actual Size of Medallion, 6' 4 x 6'/4 


Sepia (Golden Brown) 

Medallion, $2.25 
Frame 202 Rose Gold, $1.25 
Frame 302 — Oxidized Silver, $1.25 


Actual Size of Medallion, 6'/4 x 6'/4 





Hand Painted Medallion, $2.50 
Frame 246— Rose Gold $2.50 
Frame 346 — Oxidized Silver, $2.50 
Actual Size of Medallion, 6'4 x 6'/, 









































Hand Painted Medallion, $2.50 
Wooden Frame 100 Swinging Easel, Burnished Antique Gold, $6.50 
Wooden Frame 101 — Swinging Easel, Burnished Antique Silver, $6.50 


Don’t Let Memories 


Grow Dim! 


N your collection of photographs are several which you 


cherish and which you surely want to perpetuate 


keep before you through life and pass on as prized 


heirlooms to generations of the future. 


Husbands, sons, brothers and friends who have fought 
“over there’ or who have done their part at home, deserve 


to be thus remembered by you and posterity. 


Artistic, Imperishable Copies of Your Most 


Treasured Photographs “Nothing Missing 
But the Voice”’ 


How quickly a photograph perishes. 
Columbia Medallions can, however, be treas- 
ured for ages. They are made from any 
photograph, copied on non-corrosive metal 
and the surface glazed. Thus they become 
works of art— practically imperishable. 

Columbia Medallions are made in several 
beautiful finishes-- platinum, sepia and water 
colors— and can be furnished with or without 


art frames. 
How to Order 


First, be sure to select the mght photo for reproduction 
Choose the finish you prefer and note the price. Should you 
decide on a frame, note its number and price. Write your name 
and address distinctly on the back of the photo You need have no 
hesitancy in sending your most precious pictures, because they 
will be returned in just as good condition as we received them 

If you prefer more information, send for a free copy of our 
beautiful color booklet showing the true color value of all 
Columbia Medallions and the charm of Columbra Art Frames 
We advise immediate, orders, however, and we guarantee abso 
lute satisfaction. We employ no agents. Order direct 

Send today! Fill out the coupon carefully and send it with 
photo and remittance. Your money back if you are not delighted 


COLUMBIA MEDALLION STUDIOS 
IZRI W. LEDERER, President Established 1888 
718 West Madison Street, Chicago 


More than Two Million Columbia Medallions in 
homes throughout the United States and Canada 













to 


J rade-mark 


Full Name 
Address 


Town 


Platinum (Black and White) 


Medallion, $2.60 
Frame 256 Rose Gold $1.2 
Frame 356 Oxidized Silver, $1.25 
Actual Size of Medallion, 6'4 « 6 


Hand Painted Medallion, 
Frame 269 —-Rose Gold 
Frame 369 — Oxidized Silver, 


) 
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$2.50 
$1.00 
$1.00 


Actual Size of Medallion, 6'4 2 6'4 


of the Picture 


f 


Copy 


State 


Do Not Mark the Front 
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A Distinguishing Feature of 
the Columbia Grafonola 


A standard Columbia Grafonola may be instantly identified by 

its Tone Leaves. This exclusive Columbia advantage, which 

permits the most exact and exquisite shading of tone volume, 

is a distinguishing feature of every standard Grafonola of 

every model and at every price. Look for the Tone Leaves. 
Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models up to $300— Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York q 


olumbia 
Grafonola 
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